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Editor  &  Publisher 


Day  One. 


On  June  10, 1847,  Chicago  was  a  whistlestop. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  virtually  unknown  Illinois  lawyer. 

The  first  spark  of  the  Great  Chicago  Fire  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  future. 

And  it  was  the  Tribune’s  first  day. 

The  Tribune  began  with  Chicago.  And  grew  with 
Chicago.  Enjoying  her  successes,  suffering  for  her  setbacks. 

That’s  why  Chicagoans  have  relied  on  the  Tribune 
for  120  of  Chicago’s  130  years. 

Because  they  know  that  the  Tribune  knows  Chicago 
better  than  any  other  newspaper  ever  could. 


June  10,1967:  The  Tribune’s  120th  Anniversary. 

ChicagoTHbune 


what  does  it 
take 

to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize? 


a  nuisance 


of  by  a  criminal  and  pathological  liar,  the  task 
was  tougher. 

Miller  worked  for  three  years,  wrote  a  50- 
page  legal  brief,  got  several  brilliant  criminal 
lawyers  to  help  him  on  the  case  (including 
F.  Lee  Bailey),  spent  his  own  money  to  fly  in 
an  out-of-state  witness  .  .  .  and  after  five  years, 
Louisiana  finally  granted  Mary  Hampton  a 
commutation  of  sentence. 

Miami  Herald  Reporter  Gene  Miller  put  the 
credo  of  Knight  Newspapers  into  ac¬ 
tion  .  ..  “We  shall  be  for  whatever  measure  is 
best  adapted  to  defending  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  people  .  .  . 

We  are  proud  to  have  reporters  like  Miller 
writing  for  us. 


Gene  Miller  irritates.  He  irritates  prosecuting 
attorneys.  He  upsets  legal  labyrinths.  He  wins 
freedom  for  inmK'ent  [■•ersons  because  he’s  an 
investigative  malcontent  ...  a  nuisance. 

For  that.  Gene  Miller  was  awarded  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  for  special  IcKal  reporting. 

Because  he  didn't  believe  Joseph  Shea’s  confes¬ 
sion  to  murder,  this  persevering  Miami  Herald 
reporter  started  his  own  investigation.  He 
clocked  the  crime  to  prove  that  Shea  couldn’t 
possibly  have  commited  the  crime  he  confessed. 
It  tcx)k  ten  months  and  inexhaustible  writing 
by  Miller  to  bring  about  a  new  trial  and  free¬ 
dom  for  Shea. 

For  Mary  Katherine  Hampton,  a  retarded 
irirl  who  confessed  to  murders  she  was  accused 


THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


How  many  VIPs  are  there  in  Akron? 


over  666,700 


To  us,  everyone  living  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Akron  is  a  Very  Important 
Person.  Without  all  these  fine 
people,  Akron  wouldn't  be  the  ag¬ 
gressive,  progressive  city  it  is.  It 
takes  people  with  foresight,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  determination  to  make 
things  happen.  And  things  are  hap¬ 
pening  in  Akron. 

Our  V.I.P.s  are  putting  more  than 
160  million  dollars  worth  of  growth 
ideas  to  work  here.  The  downtown 
skyline  is  alive  with  change.  We’re 
making  a  new  city  with  buildings  like 
the  24-story  Akron  Center  (above). 
Our  new  state  university  is  one  of 


the  fastest  growing  in  Ohio.  Choice 
industrial  and  commercial  land, 
opened  by  urban  renewal,  is  being 
redeveloped. 

None  of  this  growth  would  be 
possible  without  the  support  of  the 
666,700-plus  V.I.P.s  who  live  in 
Metropolitan  Akron.  That’s  why  it’s 
such  a  pleasure  for  us  to  report 
the  way  they  get  things  done. 

In  the  long  run,  a  newspaper  is  as 
great  as  the  community  it  serves 
and  the  people  in  its  pages.  Akron’s 
Very  Important  Persons  are  making 
us  a  Very  Important  Paper. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Serving  the  Aggressive,  Progressive  Akron  Area 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  New*  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 


bonnets  look  better 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

Haven't  you  noticed  that  certain  newspapers  always 
seem  to  be  sharper,  clearer,  more  readable?  Chances 
are  that  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS  have  been  at  work 
at  these  plants  protecting  the  investment  in  creative 
and  mechanical  work  by  providing  excellent  repro¬ 
duction.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  line — 
proved  by  daily  performance!  Your  hard  work  de¬ 
serves  it! 

aiioid  haphazard  reproduction 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

10- 14 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston, 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
I  (with  Mid  America  Merchanicat  Conference),  Hotel  Muehlebach  and 

Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Nor+hwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

18- 22 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Doral 
j  Beach  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1  19-22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly.  Hotel  Inter¬ 

continental,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25 — Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

j  23-24 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

I  23-25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake, 
N.J. 

23- 25 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline,  Calif. 

'  25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach. 
Calif. 

25-30 — Newspaper  Research  Workshop  (ANPA  and  INPA).  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 

JULY 

2-6 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

j  5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

I  9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
;  University,  New  York. 

13- 14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 
Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13- 15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ala. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

I  23-Aug.  4 — American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University. 
I  New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Ottawa. 

I  27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn.  Asheville. 

AUGUST 

4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings). 
Honolulu. 

21-25 — Asian-American  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14- 16 — International  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

I  SEPTEMBER 

j  2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

I  14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
I  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

I  23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
I  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

!  OCTOBER 

j  8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association.  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.R. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  FORTUNE  COOKIES 


Jean  White  consults  one  of  her  news  sources;  Dr.  Alan  F.  Gutt-. 
mocker,  President  of  Planned  Parenthood — World  Population. 


“Your  talents  will  soon  be  recognized,”  was  the 
message.  The  medium  was  a  fortune  cookie 
which  Jean  White  promptly  ate. 

Next  day  came  the  more  formal  notification 
that  Miss  White,  of  The  Washington  Post’s 
national  news  staff,  had  won  the  annual 
Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  women’s  interest  news  report¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  third  time  that  The  Washington 
Post  has  won  first  prize  in  the  seven  years  of 
this  award. 

To  a  reporter  whose  success  owes  little  to 
good  fortune,  news  of  her  latest  award  capped 
a  tough  year  Jean  White  had  spent  covering 
something  called  ‘urban  living.’  This  included 
intensive  research  for  a  series  of  stories  on 
the  population  explosion  and  birth  control 
(which  won  her  the  award),  for  another  se¬ 
ries  on  homosexuality,  and  a  third  on  water 
pollution. 

Post  readers,  recalling  with  nostalgia  Jean 
White’s  earlier  coverage  of  art  and  cultural 
affairs,  may  have  wondered  what  a  nice  girl 
like  her  is  doing  on  a  beat  like  this. 

Jean  has  a  typically  professional  reply:  she 
is  a  general  assignment  reporter.  “This  job 
can  take  you  anywhere,”  she  says,  with  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  blue  eyes  behind  contact  lenses. 

The  job  had  taken  Jean  from  Grit,  the  famed 
small  town  weekly  of  her  native  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  to  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  on  to  The  Washington  Post  in 
1953.  A  Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship  and 
other  professional  honors  followed.  Yet  even 
now,  Jean  White  will  say  that  she  tackles  each 
story  “from  ignorance.” 

“When  you  know  too  much  about  a  subject 
— or  think  you  do — you  tend  not  to  ask  the 
naive  question  that  the  public  would  ask,”  she 
says.  This  sounds  like  good  advice  for  the 
recipient  of  the  $1,000  journalism  scholarship 
to  be  chosen  by  Jean  White  as  part  of  her 
O’Brien  prize  .  .  .  which  is  a  nice  way  for  a 
fortune  cookie  to  crumble. 


toastiington  |l0St 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


RtprtMntetf  fey:  Otncral^Scwyttr,  Ffertuton,  Walker.  Pinancial— Orant  Wabb  4  Co. 
Hatal  Ss  Raaarta — Hal  Harman  Aatoc  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  Mrs.  iobnnia 
Albartaon  (Now  Cnfiand).  G.  Enrlquaz  SimonI  (MoRtco).  Camies — Fuck.  Ratatravura — Mat- 
ropolltan  Sur^day  Nawspapars.  Intamatlaaal  Npi>fswoak«lntamat>onal  (Europa  4  Asia). 


Art  Gravure  briigs  to 
coloriil  He  He 
niracle  of  high-speeil 
Rotegrevure  priiting 
ter  tkese  iistiegiished 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 


lewspapurs: 


^nvin  ^5  C^oiv 

★  ★ 


★  ★  ★ 
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JESSICA  RUSSELL  GAVER,  editor  of  the  ever-newsy  W riters 
Newsletter,  writes  in  the  June  1  issue  that  some  magazine 
should  do  an  article  about  a  newspaperman  “discovered”  by 
this  column.  He’s  Bill  Hill,  editor  of  the  Puppet  Sound  Panorama 

Weekend  Magazine  of  the  Everett  (Wfusli.)  Herald . 

Charley  Stookey,  Miami,  retired  newsman,  writes:  “If  I  owned 
a  newspaper,  daily  or  weekly,  I’d  instruct  my  editor  to  put 
his  lead  editorial  and  a  couple  letters-to-the-editor  on  Page  1 
every  issue.”  ....  When  New  Mexico  Gov.  David  Cargo’s 
news  conference  was  held  up  while  maintenance  men  worked 
to  free  Press  Secretary  Bill  Previtti,  locked  in  the  governor’s 
executive  wash  room,  the  Albuquerque  Journal  headed  the 
story:  “Maybe  Gov.’s  Aide  Should  Be  Keeper  Of  ‘Privy  Seal.’” 
....  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  which  has  campaigned 
against  view-blocking  billboards,  ran  a  big  cut  on  its  editorial 
page  of  one  an  outdoor  advertising  company  constructed  direct¬ 
ly  outside  the  editor’s  window,  reading:  “  ‘Freedom  of  the 
Press’  is  not  a  license  to  misrepresent.”  The  P-I  cutline  ob¬ 
served:  “It’s  true  we  don’t  have  a  license  to  misrepresent;  we’ve 
never  had  any  need  of  one.” 

Women:  Witty  &  Winsome 

Mary  McGrath,  Boston,  who  writes  a  provocative  column 
championing  woman’s  viewpoint  three  times  a  week  for  the 
United  Features  Syndicate,  turns  her  wrath  and  wisdom  against 
Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler,  who  has  contributed  articles  to 
this  column  finding  sardonic  fault  with  newswomen  (as  well  as 
with  newsmen)  in  this  letter  to  the  column: 

I  have  noticed  an  alarming  tendency  on  the  part  of  Harry  Wine- 
sap  of  the  Boston  Traveler  to  take  his  girl- watching  with  a  liberal 
dose  of  sardonic  salt.  If  he’d  only  lift  up  his  eyes  to  what’s  left  in 
the  City  Room  after  he’s  through  demolishing  the  dames,  he 
might  recognize  a  few  of  the  types  we  females  notice  are  becoming 
indigenous  to  that  hectic  area. 

For  instance: 

Bouncing  Benny:  He  hasn’t  popped  into  the  office  for  so  long 
the  copy  boy  doesn’t  recognize  his  name  when  he  gets  a  call.  Even 
the  editor  has  trouble  placing  his  face  when  he  bumps  into  him 
at  the  Press  Club.  He  calls  in  a  lot,  though,  from  a  top-secret  phone 
booth  somewhere  in  the  city.  And  someone  always  picks  up  hit 
check. 

Furious  Freddy:  Writes  a  wonderful  story,  but  he  just  doesn’t 
dig  the  libel  laws.  Can’t  understand  why  his  stuff  hasn’t  seen  print 
for  six  years.  Figures  it’s  a  conspiracy  to  protect  the  Big  Bo^i. 
And  it  i^— from  a  lawsuit! 

Phil  Phoney:  Middle-aged  sports  writer.  He’s  always  trying  to 
keep  one  jump  ahead  of  the  news— from  the  tracks.  Uses  the 
phone  14  times  a  day  when  he’s  on  to  something  hot.  The  calls 
are  to  his  bookie.  Wlien  he  loses  he’s  always  trying  to  keep  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  collector. 

Hangover  Harry:  Hasn’t  come  to  work  stone,  cold  sober  in  22 
years.  He  knows  where  all  the  important  bodies  are  buried,  so 
he  doesn’t  have  to.  It’s  probably  just  as  well.  Sober,  he  couldn’t 
even  find  the  building. 

Editorial  Ed :  The  new  breed  of  journalistic  material.  He’s  • 
college  man  who  earned  his  job  by  degrees.  Knows  all  there  is  to 
know  about  a  newspaper.  He  just  doesn’t  know  news.  He  maT 
even  make  editor,  soon! 

If  the  shoe  fits:  Puri-s  like  a  kitten  in  the  office  then  writes  like 
a  tiger  to  E&P.  We  all  know  he’s  a  pussy  cat^^xcept  when  his 
claws  are  showing! 

Couldn’t  resist  the  impulse  to  strike  back— even  though  Fw 
laughed  at  his  odious  comparisons  all  along.  Not  that  I  recognuM 
myself  in  any  of  his  bits,  you  understand.  Just  felt  an  urge  to  tnl 
him  off  on  behalf  of  womenkind  in  general.  After  all,  they’re  my 
kind  of  people! 


Headicriter^s  Lament 

Why  do  you  think  of  just  the  words 
To  make  a  clever  head 
When  you  have  passed  the  story  and— 

The  paper's  “put  to  bed.’’ — ^L.  A.  Barrett. 
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,  I'OIVDIS'TIKGUIS'HED , 
O  A'EUVICK^IN  S 


"Its  115  years  of  service  to  the  St.  Louis  area 
and  Missouri  as  the  state’s  oldest  daily  of  contin¬ 
uous  publication; 

"Its  resurgence  as  a  newspaper  voice  in  its 
community’s  affairs,  and  its  unrelenting  assault 
upon  the  blight  of  civil  disorder,  crime  and  stag¬ 
nancy  of  purpose,  with  the  goal  of  revitalizing  the 
city’s  pride  in  its  heritage; 

"Its  militant  editorials  and  news  campaigns 
demanding  new  labor  laws,  new  building  codes, 
new  freeways  and  schools,  better  housing,  more 
Industry,  better  local  government  and  cultural  im¬ 
provements  for  the  city  and  its  people;  and 

"Its  consistent  practice  of  a  newspaper’s  first 
function:  to  report  the  news  forthrightly,  and  to 
provide  constructive  leadership  for  its  public.” 


Presented  to  the 


(Blobt'IHtTnonrat 

by  the  University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri,  May  5,  1967 


editorial 


Marketing  and  the  Consumer 

np  HF  newspaper  i)iisiness  has  taken  the  leadership  in  developing  an 
educational  campaign  to  tell  consumers  how  they  benefit  from  atl- 
vertising  and  marketing.  The  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  interested  the  .American  .Association  of  .Atlvertising  .Agencies 
on  the  need  lor  such  a  campaign  in  the  late  of  witle-spreatl  public  mis¬ 
information  about  marketing,  and  a  volunteer  agency  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  it  ami  preparing  copy  which  newspapers  will  be  asketl  to  spon¬ 
sor  later  this  year.  Full  details  have  not  yet  been  disclosetl. 

The  brief  announcement  of  this  project  this  week  by  .Merrill  .M. 
DuBois,  advertising  director  of  the  (iannett  Co.,  and  presiilent  of 
IN.AE,  ilescribed  it  as  an  attem|)t  to  explain  the  .American  Marketing 
System  to  the  consumer,  the  person  who  benefits  the  most  from  it.  VVe 
hope  that  the  nation’s  newspapers  will  support  this  campaign  for  the 
l>enefit  of  their  reatleis  if  not  only  for  their  own  self-interest.  W’e  also 
hoj>e  that  other  metlia  will  fiml  a  way  to  cfxjperate  or  tie-in  to  hel|> 
solve  a  common  problem. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  EJtl*  tpioted  Peter  .Allport,  president  of  the 
Association  of  .National  .\tlvertisers,  as  saying  “marketing  seems  to  lie 
the  current  whipping  boy  ami  the  culprit  resjxtnsible  for  many  of  the 
faults  of  our  society.”  ES:f’  (ommented:  “We  hope  all  newspapers  and 
maga/ines,  and  broadcasters  insofar  as  is  |x)ssible  in  their  sphere,  will 
speak  up  in  defense  of  the  distribution  and  marketing  system  that 
has  been  ileveloped  in  this  country  which  has  served,  and  whith  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve,  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer.” 

Ehe  l.\.AE-.A.A.\.A  cam|jaign  will  be  an  objective  and  j>osiive  ex¬ 
planation  of  our  system.  It  is  timely  and  necessary. 


Incommunicado  ? 

I  ’’  he  controversy  in  Wisconsin  over  whether  an  actiised  mtirderer 
should  have  the  right  to  be  interviewed  in  prison  by  a  reporter 
of  his  choice  has  some  interesting  facets.  Those  who  would  say  that 
an  accusetl  but  not  convitted  jjrisoner  shoidd  be  able  to  talk  to  a  re¬ 
porter,  or  almost  anyone  else  he  requested  to  see  as  long  as  it  ditln’t 
create  a  mol)  scene  or  difficulties  for  his  jailers,  would  balk  at  a  request 
from  the  same  man  to  hold  a  press  conference.  Is  there  a  difference  in 
talking  to  one  rej)orter  or  to  more  than  one?  Surely,  if  the  man  were 
free  on  bail,  as  he  coultl  be  with  the  necessary  funds,  he  coukl  talk  to 
anyone  he  wanted.  Is  this  a  double  standard? 

If  the  accused  is  not  permitted  to  talk  to  a  reporter  is  he  also  pre¬ 
vented  from  making  a  public  statement?  If  not.  why  doesn’t  he  put  it 
in  writing?  Or  is  that  privilege  withheld  from  him  also? 

Isn’t  this  a  reversal  of  what  attorneys  have  been  talking  about  in 
their  Fair  Erial  arguments?  We  douftt  that  even  the  strongest  pro- 
IKtnents  of  restraint  on  pre-trial  publicity  intend  that  an  accused  man 
should  lx?  denied  the  right  to  speak  or  to  l)e  heard. 


''Renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.” 

Psalm  51:10 
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letters 


FAIR  TRIAL— FREE  PRESS 

Your  editorial,  “A  Minimal  Problem”. 
(May  27)  is  typical  of  the  airy,  unin¬ 
formed  approach  to  the  Free  Press — Fair 
Trial  discussion  that  triggers  irritation 
among  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  years 
of  effort  to  seeking  an  intelligent,  adult 
solution  to  a  perplexity  that  will  not  he 
resolved  by  journalistic  flag-waving. 

Clifton  Daniel's  much  publicized  fig¬ 
ures  concerning  the  few  felonies  reported 
in  New  York  compared  with  the  number 
committed  have  no  real  bearing  on  the 
issue.  To  keep  repeating  them  borders  on 
the  asinine.  The  same  holds  true  for  Al¬ 
fred  Friendly’s  figures  concerning  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Does  the  fact  that  only  one  member  of 
a  family  of  ten  dies  of  cancer  make  can¬ 
cer  a  “minimal  problem”  for  that  family? 

The  report  of  the  Press-Bar  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  submitted  at  the  1965  annual  con¬ 
vention  did  not  necessarily  represent  the 
convictions  of  a  majority  of  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers.  1.  for  one,  was  never  consulted  con¬ 
cerning  my  views  although  I  had  spent 
the  five  preceding  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bar-Press  Committee 
that  had  come  up  with  a  workable  Guide 
— one  of  the  first  in  the  nation.  I  suspect 
many  other  ASNE  members  were  likewise 
ignored. 

You  may  recall  that  ASNE  conducted 
a  panel  and  floor  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  its  1965  meeting  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  had  been  promulgated  as 
the  society’s  official  stand. 

1  wish  Editor  &  Publisher  would  stop 
equating  metropolitan  editors  with  om¬ 
niscience  and  their  encrusted  opinions 
with  papal  infallibility.  I  have  found  they 
can  he  just  as  wrong — and  usually  more 
inhospitable  to  convictions  that  clash  with 
their  own — as  we  in  the  sticks. 

The  great  damage  potential  of  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity  is  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  where  the  courts  are  covered 
minutely  and  the  police  blotters  scanned 


Beaton  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 

POLITICAL  RATES 

I  was  most  interested  in  your  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  PNPA  study  documenting  the 
demise  of  political  rates  in  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  This  highly  cogent  study  re¬ 
ports  a  good  trend  that  proves  we  are 
making  progress. 

However,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
a  friend  of  mine,  running  for  public  office 
this  Spring,  was  told  by  a  respected 
PNPA  member  newspaper  that  he  had  to 
contract  for  advertising  space  before  they 
would  consider  running  a  news  story  an¬ 
nouncing  his  candidacy  or  any  other  news 
about  him  during  the  primary  race. 

This  one  example,  which  I  know  first¬ 
hand.  negates  all  that  wonderful  progress. 

J.  David  Truby 

State  College,  Pa. 


regularly.  A  $10  holdup  is  still  news  to 
hundreds  of  smaller  papers.  The  more 
crime  news  a  paper  publishes,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  for  interfering  with  de¬ 
fendants’  rights  unless  the  news  desk  op¬ 
erates  under  the  precautions  set  up  in  a 
guide  or  code,  such  as  some  60  Massa¬ 
chusetts  papers  do. 

It  seems  to  me  somewhat  sleazy  moral¬ 
ity  for  E  &  P  or  any  decent  newspaper  to 
try  to  sweep  this  problem  under  the  bed 
by  making  it  a  numbers  game.  It  takes 
only  one  prejudicial  story  to  railroad  a 
defendant  to  jail  for  life  or  even  to  the 
electric  chair. 

Charles  E.  Gallagher 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 

FOR  MORE  SATIRE 

More  power  to  the  Ambrose  Bierce  re¬ 
vival!  (E  &  P,  May  20,  1967,  pg.  56) 

Never  have  we  had  less  satire  and 
needed  it  more. 

Except  for  two  or  three  line  quips  and 
some  of  the  cartoonists,  there  is  no  one 
approaching  the  stature  of  a  Bierce  or  a 
Mencken  to  throw  darts  at  the  preten¬ 
tions,  foibles,  and  illusions  of  us  crazy, 
mixed-up  humans.  Today,  we  are  so  dead¬ 
ly  serious  about  the  world  and  so  almighty 
scared  of  the  future  that  our  editorial 
comments  are  limited  to  “We  Point  With 
Pride,”  or  “We  View  With  Alarm.” 

Let’s  bring  back  the  recalcitrant  spirit 
of  the  Devil's  Dictionary  which  defined  an 
“Alliance,  n.”  as  “Two,  having  their  hands 
so  deeply  inserted  in  each  others  pockets, 
they  cannot  separately  plunder  a  third.” 

Or: 

“Husband,  n.  See  Brute.” 

Weldon  F.  Heald 

1967 
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Short  Takes 


President  Johnson’s  ranch  has  several 
damned  areas  on  the  Perdernales  River. 
— Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 


Besides  the  damning  handwriting  and 
spelling  evidence,  there  was  the  testi- 
fony  of  a  sporting  goods  store  owner. — 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 


He  was  in  the  back  of  the  plane,  oper¬ 
ating  a  wench  in  the  simulated  test. — 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 


Rummage  Sale:  Miscellaneous  lot  of 
girls  size  10-12. — Willmar  (Minn.)  Daily 
Tribune. 
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We  call  it  the  ACE  (for  Auto-Controlled  Elektron) 
and  it’s  the  most  advanced  linecasting  machine 
in  the  world.  It  eliminates  or  reduces 
routine  tasks  such  as  machine  monitoring, 
collation  and  assembly,  and  workload  distribution. 
The  ACE  is  part  of  the  family  of  Elektron  Linotypes 
built  by  the  originator  of  linecasting  machines: 
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your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  about  an 
Elektron  tailored  to  your  individual  requirements. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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3  Newsmen  Killed  in  First 
Gunfire  of  Middle  East  War 


Coverage  Difficulties  Are  Eased 
When  Israelis  Claim  Victories 


stepping  through  screaming  abu¬ 
sive  Eg>-ptian  crowds  at  the 
railway  station  to  board  a  train 
for  the  port  of  Alexandria.  The 
Egj'ptians  had  ordered  out  17 

Conditions  in  the  bomb-tom,  American  and  British  corres-  the  22  American  newsmen  in 
propaganda-blasted  Middle  East  pondents  in  Egypt  soon  felt  Cairo,  it  was  stated.  Included 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  mounting  pressure.  As  the  Arab  were  Eric  Pace  of  the  New  York 
wily  newsmen  as  they  struggled  situation  deteriorated,  Western  Timett  and  Garven  Hudgens  of 
to  cover  the  Israeli- Arab  w’ar  newsmen  were  warned  not  to  Associated  Press.  (Both 

this  week.  be  seen  carrying  cameras  in  Pace  and  Hud^ns  by  mid-week 

Although  massively  repre-  Cairo.  Such  orders  were  hard  were  still  in  Egj-pt.) 
sented,  world  news  media  had  to  avoid;  they  were  working  For  American  reporters  the 
to  put  up  with  sparse  coverage  under  close  scrutiny.  trip  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 

from  the  desert  battlegrounds.  A  flight  of  Israeli  planes  on  lie  capital  had  been  almost  fruit- 

Many  reporters,  harassed,  cen-  Tuesday  sig^nalled  an  almost  less.  Many  of  them  had  been 
sored,  under  fire  themselves  —  complete  fade-out  of  the  news  under  what  amounted  to  house 
and  without  the  means  of  com-  from  Cairo.  Communications  arrest  in  two  hotels  until  the 
munication  were  muffled  as  the  broke  down  with  the  Arab  capi-  expulsion  order  came.  They  had 
battle  of  claims  and  counter-  tal  immediately  after  a  corres-  been  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to 
claims  filled  the  airwaves.  pondent  sent  the  air  raid  news,  get  to  the  action  and  in  attempts 

Three  newsmen  died  in  action.  (An  E&P  reporter  was  with  As-  to  file  objective  copy  from  the 
Frustrated  foreign  editors  at  sociated  Press  foreign  news  Egj’ptian  city.  Additionally,  ac- 
communication  centers  —  Rome,  editor,  Ben  Bassett,  as  the  lines  cording  to  other  reports,  many 
Paris,  London  and  New  York  —  went  dead  in  the  New  York  AP  of  the  U.S.  reporters  were  being 
turned  to  their  analysts  for  HQ.)  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to 

meaning  from  the  bombardment  Also  on  Tuesday,  the  UAR  leave  the  country.  Air  raids  were 

of  biased  material.  But  as  one  Interior  Ministry  ordered  all  given  as  the  reason  for  trans¬ 
editor  put  it:  “We  didn’t  even  American  nationals  and  Amer-  portation  failures, 
have  much  meat  and  potatoes  to  ican  correspondents  to  leave  the  The  AP  confirmed  that  direct 
feed  the  analysts.  .  .”  country  immediately.  They  were  coverage  from  Cairo  was  out 

_  asked  to  assemble  in  two  main  for  a  while  on  Tuesday,  Serv- 

'*'  **  Cairo  hotels,  a  U.S.  Embassy  jee,  it  was  stated  at  that  time. 

Copy  coming  out  of  the  war  spokesman  reported.  would  be  maintained  via  moni- 

zones  was  bland.  Censorship  was  P  ,  H  P'  -i  toring  of  Cairo  Radio  from  Bei- 

in  full  force  throughout  the  rut  and  by  “other  means.  .  .” 

Near  East  and  correspondents  At  this  point  the  picture  be-  However,  the  AP  bureau  re- 
were  not  saying  —  or  could  not  came  confused.  Some  reports  de-  sumed  service,  filing  to  Europe, 
say  —  much  about  it.  To  a  scribed  American  and  British  using  Egyptian  and  other  non¬ 
world  accustomed  to  vivid  war  reporters  among  the  500  persons  American  personnel, 
reporting  from  Vietnam,  this 
was  thin  stuff  although  the  de¬ 
velopments  were  sensational. 

Independent  diplomatic  re¬ 
ports  of  what  was  going  on  were 
meager.  Most  foi-eign  offices  ap¬ 
parently  kept  what  information 
they  had  to  protect  their  own 
staffs.  Egyptian  military  men, 
glad  to  flex  their  muscles  before 
Western  writers  prior  to  the 
start  of  hostilities,  soon  turned 
mean  as  their  forces  were 
routed  and  politicians  sought  to 
put  the  blame  on  British  and 
American  aircraft.  When  Egypt 
severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  U.S.,  the  heavy  cable 
and  radio  filings  pouring  into 
Europe  from  Cairo  slowed.  Ed¬ 
itors  were  unperplexed.  In  the 
main,  they  reported,  it  was 

impossible  to  assess  “such  ex-  aS  WAR  BEGAN  Monday  (June  5)  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
(Tgerated  claims,  plus  the  Ig"-  states,  crowds  gathered  around  the  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 

nored  and  minimized  defeats.”  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City,  to  read  the  news  of  the  fi9hting. 
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The  AP  London  bureau  re¬ 
ported  Tuesday  communications 
were  restored  at  one  point  when 
an  AP  man  got  through  by  tele¬ 
phone.  He  was  cut  off  after  a 
few  words.  From  Beirut,  an  AP 
man  reported  telephone  commu¬ 
nications  from  there  to  Europe 
and  other  Arab  cities  were  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult,  with  calls 
subject  to  long  delays  and  cen¬ 
sorship  tightening.  But  the 
same  correspondent  reported 
communications  between  Beirut 
and  Tel  Aviv  were  improving. 

A  Rome  telephone  operator, 
trying  to  put  through  a  call  to 
the  AP  office  in  Cairo  said  after 
a  long  wait  there  was  much 
questioning  and  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Cairo  operator. 
An  effort  to  reach  the  home  of 
an  AP  newsman  in  Cairo 
brought  the  immediate  reply  the 
party  could  not  be  reached  and 
the  telephone  was  off  the  hook. 
London  and  Paris  bureaus,  get¬ 
ting  through  to  the  Cairo  ex¬ 
change,  were  told  there  was  no 
answer  at  the  AP  office. 

Service  from  UPI  was  con¬ 
tinuing  from  the  Egyptian  cap¬ 
ital.  The  UPI  bureau,  filing  by 
phone  and  cable  to  London,  was 
not  staffed  by  U.S,  nationals. 

News  agencies  representing 
other  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  continued  to  operate  from 
Cairo  providing  what  coverage 
they  are  allowed  to  give.  Cables 
handed  into  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  telegraph  office  were 
strictly  censored.  A  false  word 
on  the  telephone  meant  a  speedy 
disconnection. 

3  Fatalities  in  Press  Corps 

Against  this  background,  it 
was  announced  that  three  news¬ 
men  had  died  as  a  result  of  the 
Mideast  fighting. 

Ted  Yates  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  a 
television  producer-director,  died 
in  the  Jordanian  sector  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  leading  an 
NBC  crew  of  five  in  filming  a 
documentary  of  the  fighting 
when  he  was  hit  in  the  head  by 
a  bullet. 

Paul  Schutzer,  a  Time-Life 
photographer,  was  also  shot  and 
killed  covering  a  battle  in  the 
Negev,  Another  Time-Life  staf¬ 
fer,  Michael  Mok,  escaped  in¬ 
jury  when  a  57-mm  recoilless 
rifle  shell  had  hit  the  half-track 
in  which  he  and  Schutzer  were 
riding. 

Ben  Oyserman,  a  cameraman 
for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  was  killed  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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CONFERENCE  IN  KANSAS  CITi 


ANPA/RI  Attuned 
To  Forward  March 


IBM  composer  automatically  justifies  lines  and  prepares  camera 
ready  news  text  for  cold-type  newspaper. 


tion  Hall  where  nearly  100  com-  \  participant  in  the  news- 
panies  that  supply  equipment  paper  production  conferences  for 
and  services  to  the  newspaper  many  years,  Otto  A.  Silha,  vice¬ 
industry  will  have  displays  and  president  and  general  manager 
working  demonstrations.  of  fjjp  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 

With  Mid-America  Group  ^linnenpolis  Tribune,  assumes  a 

larger  role  this  year  as  the 
Peter  P.  Romano,  director  of  newly  elected  president  of  the 
the  ANPA  Production  Depart-  Research  Institute.  He  will  de¬ 
ment,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  liver  the  conference  keynote 
conference,  said  he  anticipates  address  Monday  morning,  after 
a  new  record  in  attendance  lie-  Frank  S.  McKinney  of  the 
cause  the  ANPA/RI  ev’ent  is  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times, 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  an-  delivers  the  welcoming  remarks, 
nual  Mid-America  Mechanical  Topics  of  special  interest  on 
Conference.  the  Monday  morning  agenda 

James  E.  Robinson  of  the  are:  Record  Systems  for  Cost 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal  Control,  by  Richard  C.  Borghi, 
is  president  of  the  Mid-America  Louist'ille  Courier  Jourtial  and 
group  and  Irvan  H.  Darnall  of  Times;  the  work  of  the  ANPA/ 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-  RI  Production  Department,  by 
papers  is  its  secretary-treasurer.  Peter  P.  Romano ;  and  Fine 
The  general  chairman  of  the  Screen  Engraving,  hy  Joseph 
ANPA/RI  conference  is  Will-  Elliott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
mott  Lewis  Jr.,  production  man-  On  the  Monday  afternoon  pro- 
ager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  gram  are  the  following  items: 
Star.  His  vicechairman  is  J.  P.  Direct  Plate  Printing,  by  Fred 
Grant,  production  manager  of  Paul,  Chicago  Tribune;  Plant 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Modernization,  by  Folke  Wendel, 

Other  members  of  the  general  Sweden ;  Etching,  by  Golden  L. 
committee,  who  will  take  their  Faris,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
turns  chairing  the  various  dis-  Xews;  Electronic  Maintenance, 
cussion  sessions,  are:  Roy  W.  by  Robert  M.  Gallun,  Milwaukee 
Anderson,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  Sentinel;  High 

Knickerbocker  News  and  Times-  Speed  Data  Transmission,  by 
Union;  Irvin  Baird,  Kansas  City  Paul  Sternberger,  Dow  Jones  & 
Times  and  Star;  S.  E.  Buttrill,  Co. 

Gannett  Newspapers ;  Thomas 
B.  Campion,  New  York  Times; 

Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  News  and  Journal; 

Robert  H.  Dumke,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Julian  J.  Eberle, 

Washington  Post;  E.  W.  Evers, 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item; 

Also  Golden  Faris,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  Star;  Leslie 
Griner,  Knight  Newspapers ; 

James  H.  Lamade,  Grit;  E.  S. 

Leigh,  Ottawa  Citizen;  John  A. 

Moser,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  and  Register;  Fred 
Paul,  Chicago  Tribune;  Hans  E. 

Rosberg,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News;  Hy  Shannon,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News; 
and  Ronald  A.  White,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 


DURST  phofo-enlarger  and  color  separation  system  enables  smaller 
papers  to  produce  quality  ROP  color. 


AT  CONSOLE  of  Sta-Hi  machine  with  satellite,  operator  can  rout  eight  curved  stereo  plates  simultaneously. 
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*^’ewspaper 
Production 
Ham't  Changed 
in  100  Years* 

Whoever  believes  that  tired 
bromide  will  have  his  eyes 
opened  wide  if  he  visits  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Hall  of  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Kansas  City  this 
coming  week  during  the  39th 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  ANPA  RI. 

There  he  will  see  an  array  of 
new  equipment  that  is  changing 
the  whole  newspaper  production 
concept  with  revolutionary 
strokes.  Pictures  on  these  pages 
present  merely  a  few  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  machinery  that 
have  displaced  the  less  sophis¬ 
ticated  devices  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  over  the  last 
century. 


LINASEC  computer  system  processes  raw  tape  into  hyphenated,  justified  tape  for  operation  of  linecasters. 


MORISAWA  machine  from  Fairchild  provides  flexible  photo¬ 
typesetting  service. 


TYPE  FONT  of  PhotoTextSetter  contains  216  character,  number  and 
punctuation  symbol  positions,  with  a  choice  of  roman  and  italic 
or  roman  and  bold. 
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PLASTIC  PLATE  developed  in  ANPA/RI  laboratory  is  the  wrap¬ 
around  answer  for  direct  printing  of  ROP  color. 


MtiKO-OFFSEl  press  built  by  Goss  Co.  is  for  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  has  five  printing  units,  two  reversible  color  decks  and 
digital  computer  paster  controls. 
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^REVOLUTION’  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

First  Person  Story: 
‘I  Was  a  Hostage’ 

By  Larry  Calloway 

United  Prex^  International 


Tierra  Amarilla,  N.  M. 

It  was  a  real  Latin  American 
revolution,  complete  with  pistols, 
dynamite  and  a  riot  gun.  But 
it  happened  in  this  quiet  little 
mountain  village  in  New  Mexico. 

A  band  of  50  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans,  angrily  trying  to  claim 
millions  of  acres  of  land  under 
an  ancient  grant,  besieged  the 
town  June  5,  shot  their  way  into 
the  courthouse,  wounded  two 
policemen  and  temporarily  held 
20  persons  captive.  I  was  one  of 
the  hostages. 

The  revolutionaries  had  the 
whole  town.  Armed  guards  were 
posted  everywhere  when  they 
burst  into  the  courthouse  and 
opened  fire.  It  was  planned. 

They  took  me  as  a  hostage  and 
held  me  for  two  hours.  At  first 
I  was  worried,  but  when  my 
captor — he  looked  like  Elvis 
Presley — tried  to  shoot  the  lock 
off  a  door  and  missed  by  five 
inches,  I  had  a  feeling  I  was 
safe. 

I..eader  Recognized 

They  grabbed  me  as  I  was 
hiding  in  a  phone  booth  where 
I  had  been  calling  in  a  routine 
arraignment  story  to  the  UPI 
Albuquerque  bureau.  I  was  the 
only  newsman  in  the  building. 

I  ducked  when  the  shots 
started  flying.  I  saw  one  police¬ 
man  get  shot;  he  just  lay  there 
watching. 

I  stuck  up  my  head  and  stand¬ 
ing  right  outside  the  glass  was 
Reies  Tijerina,  the  leader  of  the 
invaders.  I  recognized  him  from 
the  many  land  grants  demon¬ 
strations  I  attended.  But  I  re¬ 
membered  him  as  a  fiery  orator 
and  a  peaceful  man. 

That  picture  had  changed, 
though,  when  I  saw  his  face.  He 
looked  every  bit  the  revolution¬ 
ary  leader. 

When  I  told  them  I  was  a 
reporter,  they  took  me  at  gun¬ 
point  through  the  courthouse 
halls  that  were  covered  with 
blood  and  pushed  me  into  the 
county  clerk’s  office.  There  were 
20  other  people  there — I  counted 
them  later — including  Sheriff 
Benny  Naranjo  and  two  depu¬ 
ties.  There  was  more  shooting 
outside. 

Then  the  Presley-type  kid 
(Balthazar  Martinez)  took 
deputy  Pete  Jaramillo  and  me 
outside  and  tied  our  hands  be¬ 


hind  our  backs  with  electrical 
cord. 

'If  You  ^'ant  lu  Live  .  . 

He  said  to  me,  “if  you  want  to 
live,  do  what  I  say.” 

Martinez  and  an  old  man  put 
us  in  a  pickup  truck  and  then 
drove  through  the  calm  streets 
shooting  up  police  cars  and 
taking  weapons  out  of  them.  The 
kid  must  have  fired  50  rounds 
of  ammunition.  He  was  wild. 

Then  we  drove  down  U.S.  84 
and  turned  on  the  road  to  Can- 
jilon.  But  a  police  car  spotted 
us.  Our  captors  put  the  guns  to 
our  heads  and  told  us  to  lean 
forward  so  we  could  be  seen. 

The  police  didn’t  seem  to 
notice.  They  surrounded  us. 
jumped  out  of  their  cars,  and 
about  seven  of  them  trained 
their  rifles  on  us. 

Martinez  yelled,  “if  you  shoot 
us,  we’ll  kill  them.  I  won’t  go  to 
the  gas  chamber.” 

We  moved  out  into  a  field  and 
I  stalled  so  there  would  be  a 
gap  betw’een  me  and  the  old  man 
who  had  a  rifle  pointed  at  my 
back.  I  didn’t  think  he  really 
wanted  to  shoot  anybody.  The 
kid  had  a  pistol  at  the  deputy’s 
head. 

I  purposely  stumbled  around 
in  the  muddy  field,  worked  my 
hand  free  and  grabbed  for  the 
rifle.  I  stuck  it  down  into  the 
ground  and  then  pulled  it  away 
from  him. 

It  was  good  to  be  free. 

• 

Distributors  Buy 
Firm’s  Supplement 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Am- 
way  Corp.  of  Ada,  Michigan 
decided  it  would  do  something 
different  for  the  6,000  distribu¬ 
tors  gathering  at  a  company  con¬ 
vention.  So  this  direct  selling 
company  decided  to  run  off  an 
Amway  supplement  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

The  issue  appeared  Saturday, 
May  31,  the  climax  day  of  the 
convention.  Distributors  bought 
as  many  as  50  to  100  copies  of 
the  paper  with  the  12-page  tab¬ 
loid.  Amway  headquarters 
ordered  an  extra  run  of  50,000 
copies.  These  will  be  presented 
to  distributors  who  couldn’t  at¬ 
tend  the  convention. 


Gene  Wirges  Cleared 
Of  Perjury  Chaise 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court 
on  June  5  dismissed  the  perjury 
conviction  of  Gene  Wirges,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Morrilton 
Democrat. 

Wirges,  who  lost  his  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  six-year  fight 
with  Conway  County  officials, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  prison  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1966,  for  testifying  he  had 
not  written  a  column  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  $200,000  libel  suit 
against  him  by  Judge  Tom  Scott. 

Mrs.  Eulena  Stout,  who  said 
she  was  the  regular  author  of 
the  column,  testified  she  had  not 
written  the  one  on  which  Judge 
Scott  based  his  suit. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  there 
was  a  wide  variance  between 
the  language  in  the  indictment 
and  the  proof  offered  in  the 
trial. 

The  suit  was  the  last  major 
case  pending  against  Wirges. 

• 

Sunpapers’  Seale 
Will  Rige  to  $200 

Baltimore 

Top  minimum  salaries  on  the 
Sunpapers  will  increase  from 
$162.40  to  $200  per  week  over  a 
period  of  three  years  under  a 
new  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Washington-Baltimore  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  contract  was  ratified  by 
the  Guild  June  4  by  a  vote  of 
145  to  55. 

The  $37.60  increase  will  be 
paid  in  six  steps  to  reporters, 
copyreaders,  photographers  and 
editorial  artists.  Guild  employes 
in  lower  classifications  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  $20  per  week 
increase. 

The  contract  applies  to  more 
than  700  employes  of  the  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  publishers  of 
the  morning  Sun,  the  evening 
Sun  and  the  Sunday  Sun. 

In  addition  to  wage  increases, 
the  contract  provides  broader 
hospitalization  and  life  insurance 
benefits. 

• 

Hunt  Again  Headg 
Chicago  Typo  Union 

Chicago 

Fred  Hunt  Jr.,  defeated  for 
president  of  the  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  two  years  ago 
by  James  McManus,  was  again 
elected  president  by  a  vote  of 
2,078  to  1,591.  Hunt  ran  as  an 
Independent  against  Larry 
O’Neill,  who  ran  under  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  label. 

McManus  ran  for  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  lost  to 
LeRoy  C.  Milby,  by  a  vote  of 


Handling 
Of  Stories 
Ends  Trial 

Chicago 

A  Chicago  attorney  hit  upon 
routine  handling  of  his  client’s 
case  by  Chicago's  American  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  gain  a 
mistrial. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William 
J.  Lynch  declared  the  mistrial 
before  jury  selection  had  been 
completed  in  the  perjury  trial 
against  Paul  (the  Waiter)  Ricca, 
former  top  crime  syndicate  fig¬ 
ure. 

Ricca  is  charged  with  perjury 
in  connection  with  his  assertion 
that  $80,000  in  1963  income  was 
the  result  of  racetrack  betting. 

Judge  Lynch  had  previously 
denied  a  motioin  by  Ricca’s  at¬ 
torney,  Maurice  J.  Walsh,  that 
reporters  be  required  to  sit  be¬ 
hind  the  court  railing  rather 
than  at  the  press  table. 

Walsh  took  exception,  in 
arguing  for  a  mistrial,  to  page 
one  treatment  in  the  American 
lumping  the  Ricca  trial  with 
four  other  court  cases  involving 
alleged  hoodlums.  Judge  Lynch 
ruled  the  story  created  “an  im¬ 
possible  situation  in  getting  a 
fair  trial.” 

The  other  story  mentioned 
specifically  was  a  feature  article 
about  Ricca  in  the  Sun-Times  by 
Jimmy  Breslin,  syndicated 
w'riter.  Breslin  went  into  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  past  history. 

The  American  headed  its 
stories  on  the  Ricca  trial  and 
that  of  another  crime  syndicate 
figure  by  wrapping  up  five  cases 
in  a  precede  with  the  headline 
“It’s  Hoodlum  Day  as  Mobsters 
Go  on  Trial  Here.” 

Breslin  mentioned  the  trials 
in  his  column  and  breezily  re¬ 
ported  an  inteiwiew  with  Ricca 
about  how  the  defendant  played 
the  horses. 

Ricca  swore  to  immigration 
authorities,  seeking  to  deport 
him,  that  he  made  an  average  of 
over  $80,000  a  year  betting  on 
race  horses  “that  win,”  as  Bres¬ 
lin  put  it. 

Judge  Lynch  said  Ricca  will 
be  tried  next  September. 

Knight  Co.  Treasurer 

Akron,  0. 

Charles  E.  Clark,  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  has  been  elected 
a  director  and  treasurer  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  His 
duties  with  the  Beacon  Journal 
will  be  taken  over  by  Robert  J. 
Hintz,  who  will  be  controller 
and  treasurer.  He  comes  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


2,210  to  1,422. 
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Advertising  Values 
Will  Be  Told  in  Ads 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  nationwide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  to  explain 
“objectively  and  positively”  how 
advertising  benefits  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  planned  to  break 
in  September. 

Details  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Newspaper  Advertising 
Program — as  it  is  being  called — 
were  announced  here  June  9  at 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Advertising  Managers’  Bureau 
by  Merrell  DuBois,  president  of 
the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

McGi'nn-ErickMin  Volunteers 

The  public  relations  project, 
which  has  been  in  various  stages 
of  development  for  14  months, 
is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
INAE  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


McCann-Erickson  Inc.  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  volunteer 
agency. 

The  advertisements,  featuring 
the  theme,  “You  pays  your 
money — you  takes  your  choice,” 
will  be  run  by  newspapers  on  a 
free  space  basis  with  the  4A 
underwriting  the  production 
costs. 

The  copy,  according  to  Du¬ 
Bois,  will  explain  the  “function 
and  benefits”  of  the  marketing 
system  to  the  consumer  in  a 
“reasoned,  moderate  fashion” 
and  in  “simple  understandable 
language  and  patience.” 

He  said  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  INAE  directors  that  the 
“American  marketing  system 
should  be  explained  objectively 
and  positively — not  defended — 
not  debated  in  useless  attacks 
against  critics  or  criticism.  It 
should  not  shut  the  door  to 
shortcomings,  abuses,  or  prac¬ 
tices  which  in  themselves  short¬ 


change  or  mar  the  overall  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  beneficial  aspects 
of  modem  marketing.” 

The  need  for  such  a  campaign 
was  suggested  to  INAE’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Robert  C.  Pace,  INAE 
secretary,  and  Jack  Reid,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  in  April  1966.  Reid  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It 
was  later  presented  to  the  4A 
Newspaper  Committee  and  then 
presented  to  4.\  directors,  who 
endorsed  it. 

Executives  from  INAE,  4A, 
.American  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANP.\, 
have  conferred  with  Richard 
Bowman,  executive  director.  The 
Center  of  Advance  Practice,  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson. 

Members  of  the  ANPA  will 
receive  a  letter  and  a  descriptive 
brochure  about  the  campaign 
from  ANPA  president  Howard 
Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  About  the  same  time, 
INAE  members,  he  said,  will 
receive  proofs  of  the  first  two 
full-page  advertisements  and 
their  assignments  to  discuss  and 
sell  the  program. 


Conniff  Puts  $50  Million 
Tag  on  New  Daily  in  N.Y. 


Washington 

Frank  Conniff,  editor  of  the 
recently  departed  World  Journal 
Tribune,  predicted  in  a  National 
Press  Club  address  here  June  6 
that  New  York  City  would  have 
another  afternoon  newspaper 
and  that  it  would  be  a  success. 

He  said  it  would  require  $50 
million  and  take  several  years 
to  put  it  over. 

Conniff  said  the  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  many  years,  were 
definitely  interested  in  returning 
to  the  afternoon  field  in  New 
York.  (E&P,  June  3). 

Conniff  said  that  if  the  WJT 
had  been  able  to  go  another  two 
years  it  would  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  beginning  to  create 
an  identity  that  was  attracting 
readers  and  it  would  have  gained 
advertising  support  in  coming 
months  as  the  large  advertisers 
made  up  their  budgets,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

The  WJT,  Conniff  said,  had  a 
host  of  problems.  The  situation 
reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a 
winter  in  Korea  when  the  out¬ 
look  was  bleak  but  became  hope¬ 
ful  when  Spring  came.  The 
newspaper  entered  a  “spring  of 
hope”  after  a  long  hard  winter 
of  problems  and  he  believed 
there  was  every  reason  to  feel 
that  success  was  in  the  offing. 
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April,  the  last  full  month  of 
publication,  was  the  best  month 
the  paper  had,  Conniff  said,  with 
circulation  of  approximately 
700,000,  the  highest  attained. 

Unions'  Miserable  Role 

But  John  Hay  Whitney,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  and 
Jack  R.  Howard,  saw  no  way  of 
cutting  their  losses,  especially 
in  view  of  new  contracts  with 
unions,  Conniff  related. 

“I  do  not  propose  to  stand 
here  and  beat  the  heads  of  the 
unions,”  Conniff  said,  “but  they 
played  a  miserable  role  in  the 
death  of  the  newspaper.” 

The  paper  could  have  oper¬ 
ated  with  a  force  of  about  1800 
instead  of  the  nearly  2500  that 
was  on  the  payroll,  he  added. 

Conniff  said  cutting  the  edito¬ 
rial  payroll  from  $3,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  would  have  meant 
that  WJT  would  have  lost  many 
of  its  best  men  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper  would  have  suffered. 

“I  could  have  put  out  a  qual¬ 
ity  newspaper  on  a  $5,000,000 
budget,”  Conniff  said,  “but 
would  have  needed  more  good 
men.”  These  good  men,  he  inti¬ 
mated,  would  not  have  been 
those  the  paper  was  required  to 
hire  or  retain  under  its  contract 
with  the  Guild. 

Conniff  said  morale  was  build- 
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ing  up  in  the  editorial  rooms, 
only  to  be  shattered  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  paper  was 
folding. 

There  were  two  things  about 
the  situation,  Conniff  said,  that 
baffled  him.  The  first  was  why 
the  owners  did  not  move  im¬ 
mediately  to  get  into  a  new 
building  and  obtain  modern 
equipment.  If  adequate  mechani¬ 
cal  facilities  had  been  available 
the  paper  might  have  printed 
and  sold  100,000  more  papers 
every  day.  The  second  was  why 
the  paper  was  not  given  more 
time  to  succeed.  “Eight  months 
is  hardly  enough  time  for  a 
paper  to  catch  on,”  he  said. 

Conniff  said  jestingly  that  he 
had  a  premonition  something 
was  going  to  happen  when  Whit¬ 
ney  borrowed  $2  from  him. 
.\sked  if  the  $2  had  been  paid 
back,  Conniff  said  he  would  just 
“write  it  off.” 

“Bill  and  Jack  and  Jock  were 
wonderful  gentlemen,”  Conniff 
said.  “They  were  most  consider¬ 
ate,  gracious  and  kind.  They 
never  were  rough  with  me  and 
the  merger  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  put  no  inhibiting  effect 
upon  proper  editing.” 

Asked  what  the  formula  was 
for  getting  along  with  three 
such  employers,  Conniff  said  it 
was  to  “keep  ’em  sullen  but  not 
mutinous.” 


‘Elite  Corps’ 
Urged  to  Call 
On  Agencies 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  development  of  methods 
to  forestall  the  move  of  retail 
advertisers  into  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  big  job  ahead  for 
newspapers,  John  W.  Sciarrino, 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  said 
here. 

This  will  take  a  complete  re¬ 
vamping  of  sales  methods  and 
practices  of  newspaper  ad  de¬ 
partments,  he  said  at  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
convention. 

The  requirements  include  re¬ 
search  “the  likes  of  which  the 
advertiser  has  never  seen”  and 
sales  attacks  made  direct  by 
newspaper  ad  staffs  on  the 
advertising  agencies,  he  believes. 

Such  an  agency  contact  group 
would  constitute  an  elite  corps 
well  versed  in  marketing,  mer¬ 
chandising,  research  and  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  as  well  as  basic 
advertising,  Sciarrino  submitted. 

He  also  proposed  the  selection 
of  young,  specialized  people  to 
take  over  the  important  jobs  in 
newspaper  advertising,  pointing 
out  that  recruits  for  such  a 
youth  corps  are  hard  to  come  by. 

“Perhaps  all  of  this  can  be 
another  challenge  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  had  the  advertising  field 
pretty  much  to  ourselves.  There 
are  new  threats  to  our  domin¬ 
ance.  The  entire  industry  is  be¬ 
coming  more  complex,”  said 
Scian-ino. 

His  suggestions  for  research 
call  for  two  phases  of  activity. 
One  is  research  pertaining  to 
the  newspaper  itself.  Once  cir¬ 
culation  demographics  have  been 
established  a  newspaper  must 
move  into  research  to  find  out 
all  it  can  about  its  advertiser’s 
customers,  he  declared. 

With  this  dual  research  estab¬ 
lished,  newspapers  must  get  to 
the  ad  agencies,  Sciarrino  said. 

Using  Seattle  as  an  example, 
the  Times’  executive  pointed  out 
there  are  five  major  television 
stations,  28  radio  stations,  and 
two  metropolitan  newspapers. 

• 

In  Harte-Hanks  Group 

Bryan,  Texas 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
based  at  San  Angelo,  has  com¬ 
pleted  purchase  of  controlling 
interest  in  the  Bryan  Daily 
Eagle.  The  10,000-daily-Sunday 
newspaper  has  been  owned  by 
Eagle  Printing  Co.,  of  which 
Mills  P.  Walker  is  president. 


Rich  Potential  Seen 
In  Preprint  Network 

By  Lester  Wunderman 

President,  Wunderman,  Riculla  &  Kline  Inc. 


We  sit  behind  $8  million  in¬ 
vested  by  our  clients  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  this 
past  year.  That  $8  million  was 
spent  in  search  of  a  profit  — 
not  a  theoretical  profit  —  not 
a  brand  share  of  a  market  —  but 
the  kind  of  profit  you  ring  up 
in  a  cash  register. 

Almost  every  advertisement 
we  place  in  newspapers  carries 
some  sort  of  response  vehicle, 
and  therefore  we  can  closely 
and  continuously  measure  your 
selling  temperature.  We  not  only 
know  how  many  people  respond 
to  the  ads  we  place  with  you,  but 
who  they  are,  what  they  do, 
how  much  they  buy  and  when, 
and  how  they  pay  for  their 
bills. 

Our  clients,  and  other  mail¬ 
order  advertisers  represent  a 
yardstick  of  your  continuing 
efficiency  as  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  Newspapers  have 
always  argued  that  they  are  the 
medium  which  gets  action.  They 
have  been  able  to  prove  this  by 
the  retail  advertising  they  carry 
—  now  it  can  be  proven  by  the 
national  advertising  they  carry 
as  well. 

Dynamic  Medium 

Newspapers,  for  us  and  other 
direct  marketers,  are  a  resurg¬ 
ent  dynamic  medium.  We  have 
discovered : 

•  Newspapers  are  a  respon¬ 
sive  adult  market  place,  and  we 
can  prove  it. 

•  Newspapers  are  a  respon¬ 
sive  teen  market  place,  and  we 
can  prove  it. 

•  Newspaper  readers  are 
good  credit  risks,  and  we  can 
prove  it. 

•  Newspaper  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  self-improvement, 
and  we  can  prove  it. 

How  do  we  know  these 
things?  During  this  past  year 
we  have  sold  subscriptions  to 
the  Columbia  Record  Club  to 
teenagers  and  adults.  We  have 
sold  memberships  in  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild  to  people  who  like 
good  reading.  We  have  sold 
memberships  in  the  Beginning 
Readers  Program  to  parents 
who  want  to  foster  the  reading 
habits  of  their  children.  We  have 
sold  subscriptions  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  libraries  of  Time-Life 
Books.  We  have  sold  life  in¬ 
surance.  We  have  sold  courses 
in  writing  to  both  men  and 
women. 


Many  of  these  products  would 
sound  as  if  they  should  have 
been  advertised  in  esoteric  or 
educational  magazines,  and  yet 
we  have  been  able  to  sell  them 
profitably  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  sold 
subscriptions  to  the  National 
Observer  for  Dow  Jones.  In 
other  words,  we  have  even  ac¬ 
tually  sold  a  newspaper  in 
newspapers. 

Don’t  let  anyone  sell  news¬ 
papers  short.  They’re  with  it 
—  and  they’re  where  it’s  hap¬ 
pening.  People  may  hear  their 
music  on  radio  —  and  watch 
their  news  on  television  —  but 
they  still  read  about  it  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  they  buy  while  do¬ 
ing  it.  It’s  no  curse  to  be  a  mass 
medium  when  you  can  sell  the 
range  of  products  your  papers 
do. 

Many  of  our  clients  have  been 
minor  users  of  newspaper  space 
in  previous  years.  Others  were 
volume  users  of  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  In  the  past  two  years, 
all  of  these  advertisers  have 
found  ways  to  increase  their 
newspaper  expenditures  many- 
fold. 

The  ‘New’  Medium 

Preprints  are  a  new  media 
and  new  opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  key  question  is  will 
they  be  a  one-year  wonder  or  a 
durable,  new  advertising  tech¬ 
nique 

Our  agency  began  placing 
preprints  in  newspapers  just  a 
few  short  years  ago,  and  there¬ 
fore,  our  clients  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  novelty  im¬ 
pact  of  a  new  idea.  We  now 
sense,  however,  that  the  novelty 
is  wearing  off,  and  there  is  both 
inefficiency  and  confusion  in  the 
field. 

If  newspapers  are  to  become 
truly  large,  then  they  must  be¬ 
have  as  a  national  network.  We 
have  been  quoted  rates  by  news¬ 
papers  for  the  same  unit  of 
space  ranging  from  $4  to  $40 
per  thousand.  We  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  newspapers  are  like 
eggs  and  should  be  bought  by 
the  dozen.  However,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  a  range  of  ten-to-one 
as  betv'een  one  newspaper  and 
another  cannot  be  justified.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  preprints. 
ROP  line  rates  are  not  nearly 
as  divergent. 

We  cannot  go  to  our  clients 
with  the  suggestion  that  they 
spend  X  dollars  per  thousand  in 


Spokane  and  Y  in  Cleveland.  We 
do  represent  newspapers  as 
major  network  buys,  particu¬ 
larly  for  preprints. 

Magazines  vs.  Newspapers 

I  would  like  to  speak  about 
the  differences  we  see  between 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
where  we  believe  your  opportun¬ 
ities  lie.  ,  .  Magazines  require 
one  purchasing  decision,  and 
the  reader  gets  a  copy  every 
week  or  month  thereafter,  lured 
by  all  sorts  of  discount  prices 
and  special  offers.  Newspapers 
have  their  subscribers  too,  but 
many  continue  to  be  purchased 
voluntarily  day  by  day,  and  we 
think  this  is  to  their  ^nefit. 

Moreover,  magazines  have  be¬ 
come  both  local  in  their  regional 
editions  and  up-to-date,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  having  their  subscribers 
on  computer  tape.  They  can 
argue  demographics,  and  you 
cannot.  They  can  show  length 
of  reading  and  pass-along  circu¬ 
lation  —  you  cannot. 

The  first  positive  new  things 
that  have  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  have  been  hi-fi  Spec- 
taColor  and  the  preprint.  For 
the  first  time  now,  agencies  can 
create  newspaper  networks  and 
advertising  impact  equal  to  that 
of  magazines.  We  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  anybody’s  printing 
presses  but  our  own.  We  can 
print  color,  and  we  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  strength  of 
any  individual  editorial  sections. 
Newspapers  provide  the  market 
and  circulation,  w'e  gain  our  own 
attention.  However,  w’e  are  still 
making  preprints  that  look  like 
magazine  inserts  rather  than 
preprints  which  look  like  news¬ 
paper  preprints. 

In  our  opinion,  the  time  will 
come  when  a  newspaper  insert 
can  assume  innumerable  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  have  in  it  items 
to  attract  reader  interest  and 
participation  such  as  never  have 
been  seen  in  any  advertising 
medium  other  than  pieces  of  di¬ 
rect  mail.  We  can  make  items 
that  smell,  that  move  and  that 
people  can  touch.  Newspapers 
can  deliver  samples  and  do  a 
whole  host  of  things  not  avail¬ 
able  to  magazines  under  second 
class  mail  regulations. 

Additional  Revenue 

However,  none  of  these  things 
will  come  to  pass  unless  you 
help  us  make  them  happen. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  preprint 
which  we  supply  to  you  has 
already  cost  our  client  from  $10 
to  $25  per  thousand  to  print. 
While  your  publisher  derives  no 
revenue  from  this,  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  cost  to  the  advertiser. 
Newspaper  plants  could  never 
print  preprints  as  inexpensively 
since  we  already  manufacture 
them  in  runs  of  two  to  25  mil¬ 


LESTER  WUNDERMAN,  who  gave 
this  talk  to  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  AANR  on  June  8,  hat 
been  in  the  advertising  busineti 
since  he  was  18.  In  1958  he 
founded  Wunderman,  Ricotta  & 
Kline  Inc.,  which  bills  more  than 
$25  million  and  employs  136  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  the  clients:  Ameri¬ 
can  Express,  Bell  and  Howell, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
Columbia  Record  Club,  Famous 
Artists  Schools,  Time-Life  Books. 

lion,  and  these  runs  will  get 
much  larger.  The  advertiser’s 
expense  burden  is  tremendous 
even  before  line  rates  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

Since  these  preprints  use  no 
space  otherwise  saleable  by  you, 
we  believe  they  should  ^  ac¬ 
cepted  as  additional  revenue,  and 
not  be  charged  for  at  ridiculous 
page  rates.  Rates  for  preprints 
should  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
binding  or  inserting,  not  on  the 
appearance  of  the  piece  itself. 
It  should  matter  little  whether 
the  preprint  is  two,  four,  eight 
or  20  pages.  I  am  suggesting 
that  you  do  not  price  our  clients 
out  of  the  market. 

Preprint  Regulations 

We  would  like  you  to  consider 
a  set  of  regulations  which  we 
think  will  help  build  the  use  of 
preprints.  By  and  large  they 
conform  to  magazine  practice: 

1.  That  advertisers  using  pre¬ 
prints  whose  orders  are  now  in 
your  hands  be  entitled  to  an  an¬ 
nual  option  on  the  same  date. 
In  other  words,  if  an  advertiser 
is  placing  inserts  on  the  second 
Sunday  issue  of  —  let’s  say  — 
March  1968,  that  he  be  entitled 
to  first  refusal  for  that  day  for 
each  year  thereafter.  Because 
there  is  no  such  regulation,  we 
are  in  the  ludicrous  position  of 
having  placed  orders  with  some 
newspapers  for  1969.  The  paper¬ 
work  for  us  is  ridiculous,  and 
client  intentions,  while  sincere, 
are  subject  to  change  two  years 
hence.  Most  advertisers  who 
have  used  this  space  are  pio¬ 
neers  and  are  entitled  to  the 
priority  re-use  of  it. 


(.Continued  on  page  92) 
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Should  a  prisoner  have  the  right 
to  tell  his  story  to  a  reporter? 


After  Robert  D.  Kramer  was  arrested  and  accused  of 
killing  two  young  women  he  declined  to  talk  with  law 
enforcement  officers  but,  through  his  attorney,  he  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  be  interviewed  in  jail  by  a  re¬ 
porter  of  his  choice — William  B.  Hale  Jr.  of  the  Mil¬ 


For  the  Interview 

The  following  is  from  the  brief  prepared  by  Attorney 
James  P.  Brody  for  the  respondent,  William  Hale  Jr.: 

*  *  * 

We  have  found  no  authorities  closely  in  point  with  the  fac¬ 
tual  situation  and  specific  legal  issue  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Court  in  this  matter.  However,  we  can  cite  legal 
principles  which  we  believe  are  controlling  in  this  case. 

On  the  basis  of  those  principles,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  the  question  involved  here  is  not  whether  the  Sheriff’s 
regulations  are  reasonable,  but  whether,  with  respect  to  a 
prisoner  awaiting  preliminary  hearing  in  that  court,  the 
County  Court  of  Waukesha  County  has  the  right  to  make  a 
reasonable  adjustment  of  the  general  custodial  rules  where  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  in  protection  of 
the  prisoners’  rights. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  sheriff  has  the  power  to  promul¬ 
gate  general  rules  for  the  orderly  administration  of  his  jail. 
But,  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  the  court,  and  not  the 
sheriff,  which  bears  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  all  of  an  accused’s  rights  are  protected.  Sheppard  v. 
Maxwell,  381  U.S.  333,  357-58  (1966).  The  prisoner  here  has 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  and  of  course  is  presumed 
innocent.  If  he  had  been  able  to  raise  the  money  for  bail  he 
would  presently  be  free  to  talk  to  whomever  he  chooses,  and 
to  prepare  his  defense  as  he  chooses.  Therefore,  if  the  sheriff’s 
rules,  even  though  reasonable  in  their  general  application, 
could  impede  the  preparation  for  trial  by  a  particular  pris¬ 
oner,  or  otherwise  affect  his  rights,  it  must  be  within  the 
court’s  power,  and  in  fact  it  should  be  its  duty,  to  make 
reasonable  adjustment  of  those  rules. 

In  this  case,  the  prisoner  is  not  a  convicted  criminal.  He 
is  awaiting  hearing  and  trial,  and  is  presumed  innocent.  He 
has  asked  to  talk  to  one  man  at  a  reasonable  time.  Obviously 
it  is  important  to  him. 

Indeed  it  would  seem  inequitable  if  the  prisoner  should  be 
denied  this  single  conference.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
one  accused,  imable  to  raise  bail,  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  have  an  interview  with  one  person  at  and  for  a  reasonable 
time,  while  a  second  accused,  able  to  raise  bail,  is  free  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  trial  preparation  or  any  other  subject  with 
anyone  he  chooses. 

The  lower  Court,  had  it  set  a  bail  within  the  prisoner’s 
means,  would  have  indirectly  enabled  the  prisoner  to  have 
unrestricted  interviews.  It  ought  to  have  the  power  here  to 
directly  grant  one  interview. 

It  is  clear  that  allowing  a  prisoner  to  see  one  visitor  will 
not  cause  any  “grave  hardship”  or  result  in  a  “complete 
denial  of  the  rights  of  a  litigant.”  The  Possibility  of  publicity 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  District  Attorney  hardly  seems 
to  be  in  that  category. 

The  District  Attorney  suggests  that  a  “Roman  holiday” 
will  result  if  the  prisoner  speaks  to  Mr.  Hale.  He  apparently 
feels  the  issue  here  is  one  of  pre-trial  publicity.  A  private 
conversation  between  the  prisoner  and  one  man,  a  reporter, 
will  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  disrupt  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  jail.  Neither  is  the  conversation  likely 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  overall  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity,  even  if  a  news  story  should  result.  There  has  been  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  other  publication  in  the  news  media. 
This  one  incident  should  not  be  singled  out  for  exception. 
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waukee  Journal.  Reversing  the  ruling  of  a  lower  court, 
Circuit  Court  Judge  William  Gramling  at  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin,  denied  the  prisoner’s  request  (E&P,  June  3). 
The  two  sides  of  the  case  are  presented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  extracts  from  legal  briefs  and  the  ruling. 


Against  the  Interview 

The  following  is  part  of  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  William  Gramling: 

*  *  * 

All  counsel  agree  the  Sheriff  is  in  charge  of  the  County  Jail, 
and  has  the  power  and  duty  to  establish  and  enforce  reason¬ 
able  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the 
jail.  These  necessary  rules  must  include  who  shall  see  pris¬ 
oners.  Counsel  argue  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Sheriff  to  prejudge  the  purpose  of  a  person’s  visit.  This 
Court  disagrees.  The  Sheriff  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty,  for 
example,  if  he  allowed  a  known  hoodlum  who  had  assisted  in 
previous  prison  breaks,  to  visit  a  prisoner  confined  in  his  jail. 

The  sole  issue  in  this  case,  as  suggested  by  the  Court  but 
further  refined  by  one  counsel,  is,  “Can  the  Sheriff  set  up 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  his  prisoners  which  are  rea¬ 
sonable?  If  so,  is  a  rule  prohibiting  the  defendant  from  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hale,  a  reporter,  reasonable?” 

This  Court  feels  the  rule  would  be  reasonable.  Counsel  for 
Kramer  argues  that  Kramer’s  freedom  of  speech  is  being  re¬ 
stricted,  and  in  support  thereof  says  in  effect  if  he  were  a 
wealthy  man  and  posted  his  bail  he  could  confer  with  Mr. 
Hale  or  anyone  else.  This  is  a  rather  pleasing  argument,  and 
convincing  on  first  examination.  It  is,  however,  a  complete 
over-simplification  of  the  problem.  Robert  D.  Kramer  is 
legally  and  properly  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff,  charged 
with  an  offense  which  is  not  even  bailable  in  some  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  Whether  the  bail  set  is  too  high  is  not  before  this 
Court,  nor  is  it  a  concern  of  the  Sheriff’s.  So  long  as  one  is 
properly  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff,  and  Kramer  is,  the 
Sheriff  has  the  duty  and  responsibility  to  conduct  his  jail  in 
a  proper  manner. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  not  an  issue  in  this  case.  The  Sheriff, 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  his  jail,  must  allow  Robert  Kramer 
full  opportunity  to  see  counsel  and  anyone  else  who  may  be 
helpful  to  his  legal  defense.  This  record  shows  nothing  as  to 
how  a  conference  between  Hale  and  Kramer  can  be  helpful 
to  Kramer’s  legal  defense. 

This  Court  is  not  ruling  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  a 
newspaper  reporter  may  never  interview  a  prisoner  confined 
to  the  County  Jail.  The  Court  can  conceive  many  circum¬ 
stances  where  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Sheriff  to  allow  a 
newspaper  reporter  to  interview  a  prisoner,  and  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  Sheriff  might  be  derelict  in  his  duty  if  he 
refused  such  interview.  For  example,  assuming  a  reporter 
were  a  friend  of  a  prisoner  and  was  willing  to  run  down  in¬ 
vestigative  leads  to  help  prove  his  innocence,  an  interview 
by  that  reporter  with  such  purpose  in  mind  would  be  entirely 
proper.  Assume  a  person  were  a  political  prisoner,  as  happens 
some  places  in  the  world,  because  of  speeches  he  had  made. 
A  newspaper  reporter  who  had  covered  his  speeches  and  was 
aware  of  what  had  been  said  could  properly  confer  with  the 
defendant. 

In  other  words  then,  this  Court  feels  the  Sheriff  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  County  has  the  duty  to  reasonably  regulate  the  conduct 
of  inmates  of  the  County  Jail  as  to  who  they  may  see.  Robert 
D.  Kramer  shall  have  the  right,  within  such  reasonable  regu¬ 
lations,  to  confer  with  counsel  and  anyone  else  who  may  be 
of  assistance  in  preparing  for  the  defense  of  the  crime 
charged.  William  Hale  Jr.,  on  this  record,  does  not  qualify  as 
“anyone  else  who  may  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  for  the 
defense  of  the  crime  charged”. 
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Some  Dilemmas  of  Journalism 


By  Katharine  Graham 
President,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

We  all  know  that  some  critics  deplore  the  health  of 
journalism.  They  deplore  our  lack  of  vigor,  our  banality,  our 
method  of  operation,  and  our  ownership  patterns. 

But  the  Cowles  family  enterprises  are  an  eloquent  denial 
of  these  criticisms — thank  Heaven.  At  age  100,  their  publica¬ 
tions  are  vital,  articulate,  efficient  public  servants. 

Perhaps  family  ownership  is  inefficient  and  undemocratic — 
as  the  British  newspaper  report  indicated.  But  the  Cowles 
prove,  to  paraphrase  Churchill,  that  families  may  be  the 
worst  form  of  newspaper  proprietorship  with  the  exception 
of  all  others  that  have  been  tried. 

*  *  « 

Let’s  start  with  the  first  dilemma.  How  can  a  modern, 
general  newspaper  talk  to  the  dozen  experts  in  town  and 
not  lose  the  other  half  million  subscribers?  Or  put  it  the 
other  way  around.  How  can  we  talk  to  the  half-million 
subscribers  and  not  insult  the  dozen  experts?  Does  it  matter? 
I  think  it  does.  Can  it  be  done?  I  think  it  can.  I  also  think 
there  are  moments  when  a  newspaper  has  to  run  a  story  that 
only  a  dozen  persons  will  fully  appreciate.  The  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  talks  is  a  good  recent  example  of  a  difficult 
economic  story  that  posed  just  this  kind  of  dilemma.  Bud 
Nossiter,  our  man  in  Geneva,  wrote  it  for  expert  and  non¬ 
expert  and  didn’t  \vrite  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
the  Round  was  over  he  added  a  bright  footnote  which  we 
spread  across  our  financial  front  page.  The  second  sentence 
of  his  lead  said: 

“One  of  the  prize  negotiating  coups,  for  example,  wa.s 
scored  by  a  European  commodities  expert.  He  succeeded 
in  winning  away  the  dazzling  brunette  wife  of  another 
functionary.  Now  he  emerges  from  the  Kennedy  Round  with 
a  stunning  new  mate  as  well  as  credit  for  the  new  grains 
agreement.” 

*  *  * 

A  second  dilemma.  How  to  balance  local  and  national 
news?  The  news,  itself,  serves  as  one  fulcrum.  One  hardly 
ignores  a  Captain  Levy  trial  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
or  a  vote  for  a  new’  school  superintendent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  having  said  this  is  to  classify  the  obvious. 
The  once  clean  lines  between  city  and  nation,  nation  and 
world  are  getting  wobbly. 

We  no  longer  can  ignore  events  simply  because  they  didn’t 
happen  in  our  circulation  area. 

Education  is  an  area  where  local  and  national  news  get 
unbalanced. 

What  has  the  Post  done  to  cope  with  this  dilemma?  We 
have  begun  to  practice  a  kind  of  journalistic  ecumenicism. 
Until  recently,  we  had  four  education  reporters,  each  with 
a  specified  beat.  There  was  one  for  national  education,  one 
for  city  education,  one  for  suburban  education  and  one  for 
the  area’s  colleges  and  universities.  Rarely  did  these  reporters 
stray.  We  have  added  to  this  mix  a  new  ingredient  in  the 
form  of  an  assistant  managing  editor  who  is  beating  his 
education  staff  into  a  family  of  interchangeable  parts.  In  a 
sense  specialization  has  gone  so  far  we’ve  had  to  reverse  it. 

This  same  assistant  managing  editor  is  also  trying  to  bring 
meaningful  co-existence  to  our  science  and  medicine  and 
religion  coverage.  His  motto  is:  “The  scientists  who  pray 
together  stay  together.”  But  I  think  we  should  all  pray 
for  him  when  one  considers  those  special  dilemmas  in 
Washington  where  a  national  story  for  anyone  else  is  local 
for  us. 

We  must  find  ways  of  reporting  the  areas  of  interest  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  real  to  the  slum  dweller:  that 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  May  21  at  the  Symposium  on 
World  Journalism  sponsored  by  the  I’niversity  of  Minnesota’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.) 


we  see  these  issues  through  their  eyes,  not  through  the  eyes 
even  of  persons  who  say  they  represent  them.  At  the  same 
time,  most  of  our  reporting  must  necessarily  be  “discovery” 
reporting.  We  must  find  out  what  it’s  really  like  inside 
Shaw  Junior  High  School — our  spectacular  worst — or  along 
the  honky-tonk  strips,  and  tell  one-third  of  our  population 
what  the  other  two-thirds  already  know. 

The  dilemma  for  all  of  us  here  is  to  do  it  accurately  and 
continuously  and  grippingly  without  turning  our  papers 
into  either  bleeding  hearts  or  too  tedious  crusading  do-gooders. 
*  *  * 

There  is  another  dilemma.  Some  of  my  older  friends  call 
it  the  generation  gap.  What  does  one  do  with  the  hippies, 
the  swingers,  the  teeny-boppers,  the  alienated,  educated, 
articulate  young?  On  the  seventh  floor  of  The  Washington 
Post  building,  the  so  called  front-office,  we  take  the  view 
that  a  modern  newspaper  must  exercise  “suspended 
judgment.”  This  means  we  try  not  to  exclude  people  and 
their  views  because  we  don’t  approve  of  the  way  they  dress 
or  cut  their  hair.  On  the  fifth  floor,  where  the  news  room 
is,  one  reporter  exercises  this  “suspended  judgment.”  He’s 
our  way-out  reporter. 

He  speaks  the  language  of  the  cities,  as  it  is  spoken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  and  as  it  is 
understood  by  so  few.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  welfare 
worker — “tension  reduction,”  “panic  peddlers,”  “randomized 
residential  patterns.” 

He  speaks  the  language  of  the  cop.  (“What  these  people 
will  do  is  they  will  plant  this  rumor  with  an  innocent  Negro, 
who  out  of  friendship  for  his  white  employer  will  warn 
him  .  .  .  This  is  psychological  warfare.”) 

He  speaks  the  language  of  the  ward  politician  bewildered 
by  the  riots  of  revolution.  (“I  can’t  understand  it.  This 
ward  is  the  gleaming  light  of  democracy.  I  just  paid  $4,400 
for  Boy  Scout  uniforms  .  .  .”) 

He  speaks  the  language  of  the  slum  priests.  (“What  do 
ya  mean  integrate  my  high  school?  It’s  integrated.  Last 
year  I  let  the  Dagoes  in.”) 

But  best  of  all,  Nick  speaks  his  own  language.  His  writing 
has  a  strong  style  all  its  own,  original,  vivid,  reasoned, 
perceptive,  cool,  modern  and  precise.  And,  often,  his 
reporting  is  so  much  a  kind  of  uninhibited  truth  that  it 
takes  on  a  painful  significance. 

Sometimes  he  also  speaks  as  if  he’s  inside  a  sugar  cube. 
*  *  * 

I  believe  our  journalism  is  gravely  commanded  to  remember 
the  caution  of  a  famous  19th  Centurv  historian,  admonishing 
his  students:  “BEWARE  THE  TERRIBLE  SIMPLIFIER!” 

.  .  .  We  know  well,  of  course,  the  crudest  simplifiers  among 
us  .  .  .  the  huckster  with  his  labels  and  the  bigot  with  his 
poisons  .  .  .  the  paper-thin  candidate  with  his  calculated 
cliches,  and  the  iron-fisted  idealogue  with  his  dogmatic 
anathemas  .  . .  the  arrogant  war-makers  with  their  fierce  faith 
in  instant  world  victory — wrought  only  by  generals  .  .  . 
and  the  arrogant  peace-makers  with  their  fabulous  faith 
in  instant  world  order — ^wrought  only  by  generalities. 

I  sometimes  think  all  such  simplifying  habits  of  thought 
and  speech  may  earn  for  our  times  an  unwanted  place  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Western  man. 

I  submit  but  one  illustration  of  the  fantasy  I  mean,  and 
this  is:  our  habitual  temptation  to  define  all  perils  to  world 
peace  in  the  simplest  terms — usually,  a  villain  nation.  Only 
now  is  there  fading  the  illusion  that  so  long  fancied  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  prodigiously  ingenious  author  of  all 
the  ■world’s  woe  and  strife. 

All  this  suggests — I  repeat — the  crucial  role  of  journalism 
in  the  quest  and  the  conveying  of  truth  .  .  .  the  kind  of  truth 
so  often  not  simple  but  snarled  .  .  .  not  black-and-white  but 
gray — and  so  many  times  not  pleasing  but  perplexing. 

We  are  singularly  and  specially  obligated,  then,  to  be 
concerned  not  just  with  the  grow’th  of  our  cities — but  with 
the  growth  of  our  citizens.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not 
merely  our  streets  and  our  parks  that  must  be  well-lighted 
.  .  .  but  our  minds  and  our  hearts. 
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Dual  Pricing 
Termed  Ad 
Buyers’  Bane 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Newspaper  advertising  inno¬ 
vations  and  rate  policy  revisions 
were  urged  here  by  Jack  W. 
Fitting,  western  sales  manager, 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates. 

The  prime  need  is  to  over¬ 
come  “a  definite  price  resist¬ 
ance”  displayed  by  national  ac¬ 
counts  and  their  agencies  which 
exists  largely  because  of  resent¬ 
ment  of  “newspapers’  double¬ 
pricing  policies,”  he  declared. 

The  average  national-retail 
rate  differential  for  all  U.S. 
dailies  is  55.2  percent,  he 
pointed  out  in  addressing  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Discount  Proposed 

In  his  view,  newspapers  could 
begin  to  offer  national  accounts 
the  same  kind  of  discounts  of¬ 
fered  retailers.  Fitting  said  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  resent  paying 
the  same  price  per  line,  whether 
they  buy  100  or  1000  lines,  “and 
at  a  price  scale  56  percent 
higher  than  that  charged  retail 
accounts.” 

Television  may  give  an  assist 
to  the  success  of  such  a  move 
for  it  is  plotting  the  elimination 
of  volume  discounts.  Fitting 
said.  This  is  an  indirect  way  of 
raising  rates  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  government’s  look  at  the 
maximum  discount  pricing  ad¬ 
vantages  now  enjoyed  by  cor¬ 
porations  using  quantities  of 
television  advertising,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

S2.41  to  $1 

In  pointing  up  the  newspaper 
ad  dollar  problem.  Fitting  said 
that  the  national  advertiser  is 
now  spending  $2.41  in  television 
to  every  ad  dollar  placed  in 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  topped  all  media 
in  1966  advertising  dollars  with 
an  estimated  $4,876  billion  total, 
but  some  80  percent  was  spent 
by  local  advertisers,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

In  10  years,  local  radio  ad  dol¬ 
lars  increased  88  percent  to  $595 
million  to  outgain  national  spot 
advertising,  up  67%  to  $283 
million,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Last  year  radio’s  local  dollars 
were  more  than  double  the  spot 
i^io  receipts  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  poured  an  additional  $461 
into  television.  Fitting  said. 

Over  the  past  decade  news¬ 
papers  increased  their  percent- 
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age  of  national  ad  dollars  by 
18%  but  the  total  expenditure 
in  all  media  for  national  spurted 
61%,  He  declared  the  broad, 
over-all  situation  “a  dark  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  minute,  beyond  the 
control  of  any  individual  news¬ 
paper  representative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  an  industry-wide  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Paul  E.  Carter,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle,  was  elected  PNNAEA 
president  with  Robert  R.  Clark, 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
vicepresident,  and  Dale  Dixon, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  secretary-treasurer. 


For  the  Record 


Station  Wins 
$96,000  in 
Ad  Boycott 

Lorain,  Ohio 

The  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  operator  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WEOL,  has  been  awarded 
damages  of  $96,000  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  boycott  suit  against 
the  Lorain  Journal  that  dates 
back  to  1951.  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Ben  C.  Green 
made  the  award. 

The  broadcasting  company 
contended  the  newspaper  cre¬ 
ated  a  boycott  by  telling  adver¬ 
tisers  their  ads  would  not  be 
accepted  if  they  also  advertised 
with  the  radio  station.  It  was 
charged  in  the  suit  that  the 
Journal  violated  antitrust  laws 
by  organizing  the  boycott  from 

1948  to  1951. 

In  1960,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  James  C.  Connell  dis¬ 
missed  the  suit,  but  his  ruling 
was  overturned  by  the  appeals 
court.  The  lower  court  then 
awarded  $30,000  damages,  plus 
$25,000  lawyer’s  fees  and  $673 
costs. 

Finally,  the  broadcasters  ap¬ 
pealed  that  amount  as  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Their  contention  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  appeals  court  last 
April,  and  the  case  was  once 
again  handed  back  to  the  lower 
court. 

Judge  Green  found  that,  from 

1949  to  1951,  WEOL  lost  $32,- 
000  profit  from  the  boycott. 


‘Rep’  Honored 

Holdredge,  Neb. 

Ray  E.  Turnquist,  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates,  received  a 
Nebraska  Daily  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
plaque  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Nebraska  centennial 
tabloid  edition  at  sessions  here. 
Fifteen  dailies  distributed  the 
72-page  tabloid  section. 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  is  circ¬ 
ulating  a  36-page  paper  that  shows  advertisers  and  agencies  an 
assortment  of  newspaper  advertisements.  Called  “The  Innovator,” 
the  paper  is  patterned  after  the  “Creative  Newspaper”  produced 
by  the  Bui-eau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  .  .  .  “We  are  withdrawing 
temporarily  from  network  television  and  will  invest  a  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  amount  of  our  budget  this  fall  in  newspapers.” 
Almost  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  this  is  what  Ross  D.  Sira- 
gusa,  chairman  of  Admiral  Corporation  and  television’s  80th 
largest  advertiser,  told  distributors  in  Las  Vegas.  In  explaining 
the  reason  for  the  reallocation,  Siragusa  said  it  was  due  to  the 
“lackluster  quality  of  shows  and  the  preponderance  of  network 
commercials  and  local  spots.”  A  spokesman  for  the  television 
industry  said  it  was  “just  a  threat  to  make  it  easier  for  Admiral 
to  get  its  pick  of  the  new  fall  shows.”  Admiral,  handled  by  Camp- 
bell-Ewald,  spent  $3.7  million  in  network  tv  last  year  as  compared 
with  $1.5  million  in  newspapers.  The  firm’s  first  quarter  campaign 
in  newspapers,  however,  was  the  largest  in  its  history.  Linage 
totaled  900,000  in  100  market  papers.  .  ,  , 

Complete  results  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee’s 
study  will  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on  June  13. 
The  much  heralded  survey  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  will 
give  specific  answers  to  two  important  questions:  how  much  inter¬ 
est  do  people  have  in  advertising;  and  to  what  media  do  people 
turn  when  looking  for  information.  .  .  .  Gablinger’s,  the  99  calorie 
beer  brewed  by  Forest  Brewing  Company  division  of  Rheingold 
Breweries,  has  been  expanded  into  New  York  and  Boston  areas 
and  also  into  southern  New  York,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  parts 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  will  run 
more  linage  for  Gablinger  during  the  first  year  than  for  any  other 
brand  in  the  market;  mostly  full-page  insertions  in  color  and 
black-and-white.  .  .  . 

A  five  column  by  14  inch  day-glo  newspaper  ad  designed  by 
Carson/Roberts  will  introduce  White  King  Inc.’s  “Instant  Cleaner” 
to  Northern  California,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  in  July;  cam¬ 
paign  runs  until  1968.  .  .  .  Newspaper  ads  are  getting  Piedmont 
Airlines’  new  jet  service  off  the  ground  in  10  markets.  Liller  Neal 
Battle  &  Lindsey  has  prepared  1000,  600,  400  and  200-line  ads  to 
do  the  job.  .  .  .  Sunkist  Growers  Inc.  has  retained  Daniel  J.  Edel- 
man  &  Associates,  public  relations  firm,  to  coordinate  a  nationwide 
program  promoting  the  celebration  of  its  75th  anniversary  during 
1968.  .  .  .  Cincinnati,  Tucson,  Columbus,  Minneapolis,  and  Fort 
Wayne  join  Toledo  and  Hartford  as  permanent  laboratory  test 
markets  for  in-store  merchandising  studies  by  Burgoyne  Index,  a 
marketing  research  firm.  .  .  . 

Life  father,  like  son:  Alan  G.  Nicholas  Jr.  has  formed  Creative 
Newspaper  Advertising  Company  in  Willoughby  Ohio,  to  work 
with  local  advertising  staffs  in  planning  promotions  for  weak  clas¬ 
sifications  of  the  newspaper  clients.”  Alan’s  father  is  a  former 
Hearst  Newspapers  executive  in  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore.  .  .  . 
Local  banks  are  picking  up  a  “save-your-money”  ad  theme  in  pre¬ 
print  color  from  Edgar  E.  Eaton,  president  of  Gateway  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  Pittsburgh.  Ads  are  scheduled  to  run  in  hi-fi  or 
SpectaColor  in  20  markets  already  for  a  total  of  7  million  circula¬ 
tion,  Eaton  reports. 

Radio  station  time  salesmen  are  trying  to  pick  up  business  from 
World  Journal  Tribune  advertisers  by  showing  a  telephone  survey 
(made  for  Major  Market  Radio  Inc.)  that  indicates  high  percen¬ 
tages  of  men  and  women  who  first  heard  about  the  newspaper 
closing  May  5  via  morning  newscasts.  .  .  .  Merchants  in  five  shop¬ 
ping  centers  at  Rancho  Cordova,  California,  are  anxious  to  find 
someone  who  will  start  a  newspaper  for  the  “moon  rocket”  city 
(35,000  pop.)  near  Sacramento.  Anyone  interested  may  contact 
Dr.  A.  R.  Kincaid  (M.D.),  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
after  he  returns  from  a  visit  to  Expo  ’67  at  Montreal.  .  .  .  John 
L.  Scolaro  has  been  named  manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  He  succeeds  John 
L.  Sterling  who  has  joined  Newspaper  1. 


RESEARCH  REPORT 


Faster  Typesetting 
Soon  to  Be  Reality 

By  William  D.  Rinehart 
Assistant  General  Manager, 

AISPA  Research  Institute 


We  are  witnessing  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  application  of 
electronics  to  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operations.  While  we 
may  marvel  at  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  several  years, 
the  next  three  to  five  years  will 
bring  forth  even  more  startling 
innovations. 

The  problem  facing  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  will  be  one 
of  how  to  integrate  and  utilize 
the  innovations  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Sophisticated,  all-elec¬ 
tronic  tyi)esetting  is  about  to 
become  a  reality.  The  speeds  of 
composition  will  be  faster  than 
anyone  dared  dream  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  mutual  problems  of  news¬ 
paper  management  and  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  will 
bo  one  of  how  to  use  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  electronic  typesetting 
and  the  many  other  innovations. 
Many  of  our  existing  systems 
are  at  a  high  state  of  refinement 
and  are  not  easily  obsoleted,  yet 
will  have  to  be  if  we  are  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  electronic 
age. 

The  past  successes  of  ANPA 
research  have  come  invariably 
through  cooperative  research 
involving  the  ANPA  Research 
Center  and  individual  companies 
with  a  stake  in  graphic  arts 
equipment  and  systems.  This 
enables  us  to  multiply  the  value 
of  the  research  dollars  invested 
and  to  speed  up  the  commercial 
availability  of  new  methods  and 
new  equipment  for  publishers. 
We  are  continuing  to  pursue 
this  policy  in  carrying  out  our 
research  program. 

Film  Conversion 

In  this  regard,  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  has  been  ex¬ 
ploring  possible  means  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  product  of  the  future 
typesetting  so  that  radical, 
costly  changes  in  the  press  room 
will  not  be  needlessly  required. 
We  have  had  many  meetings 
with  the  top  industrial  chemical 
and  electronic  research  people 
in  the  country,  pointing  out  the 
need  for  a  method  of  quickly 
converting  film  to  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  letterpress  plate.  A  number 
of  companies  are  jointly  work¬ 
ing  with  us  exploring  possible 
leads  towards  the  solution  to 
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this  problem.  Through  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  we 
have  many  top  industrial  re¬ 
search  brains  aiding  in  the 
search  of  the  solution. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Dow 
Chemical  Company  and  the 
ANPA  Research  Center  an¬ 
nounced  the  development  of  a 
much  faster  method  of  making 
magnesium  engravings.  We 
know  this  is  not  the  complete 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  it 
will  provide  immediate  relief  to 
those  newspapers  who  are  di¬ 
recting  more  advertising  copy 
through  photocomposition  meth¬ 
ods.  The  engraving  time  sav¬ 
ings  make  it  worthwhile  for 
those  many  newspapers  who 
have  jams  in  their  existing  en¬ 
graving  systems. 

Recently  announced  as  com¬ 
mercially  available  was  the  first 
plastic  wrap-around  stereotype 
plate  system,  trademarked  Poly- 
Autoplate.  This  may  well  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  future 
of  newspapers  which  will  have 
duplicate  wrap-around  plate  re¬ 
quirements. 

Potential  Markets 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute 
is  aware  that  tomorrow’s  com¬ 
petition  will  make  product  re¬ 
production  quality  increasingly 
important  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  letterpress  and  offset 
alike.  With  this  future  problem 
in  mind,  we  are  exploring  many 
avenues  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  problem  both  at  the  Re¬ 
search  Center  and  with  major 
industrial  companies  which  are 
interested  in  obtaining  your 
business.  We  have  been  amazed 
at  the  fact  that  so  many  major 
U.S.  companies  are  unaware 
that  the  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  business  represents  in  total 
a  very  high  potential  market 
for  them  if  they  were  to  develop 
a  solution  to  any  of  our  needs. 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute 
provides  these  companies  with 
analyses  of  the  potential  mar¬ 
ket.  We  offer  the  facilities  of  the 
Research  Center  for  laboratory 
development  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of 
research  is  different  from  almost 
any  other  occupation,  in  that  no 
one  is  certain  the  end  result  will 


be  successful  or  even  how  long 
the  work  will  take.  If  this  were 
not  true,  medical  research  would 
have  found  the  cure  for  cancer  a 
long  time  ago. 

Interest  in  Offset 

Another  major  interest  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  is  in 
offset.  A  very  fine  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  are  working  with  us 
isolating  areas  that  need  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  The  Offset 
Committee  and  staff  have  been 
seeking  improvements  in  the 
offset  plate  making  areas.  This 
must  come  so  that  the  process 
can  be  utilized  more  fully  by 
more  newspapers  and  to  reduce 
the  time  required  between  last 
copy  and  the  press  starter.  We 
are  confident  that  with  contin¬ 
ued  effort  we  will  see  this  prob¬ 
lem  overcome  in  a  practical 
economic  fashion. 

The  growth  of  the  number  of 
offset  newspapers  —  296  are 
dailies  —  make  it  mandatory 
that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  assure  the  national  advertiser 
of  uniformity,  particularly  with 
respect  to  color.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  we  are  now  announcing  the 
availability  of  ANPA  Research 
institute  AdPro  offset  Process 


Color  Inks.  These  new  accepted 
color  offset  inks  have  been 
under  intensive  development  at 
the  Easton  Research  Center  for 
over  a  year.  Prior  to  final  selec¬ 
tion,  offset  color  inks  were  ex¬ 
tensively  run  and  tested  on  the 
press  in  Easton  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cooperative  ANPA  offset 
newspapers. 

AdPro  is  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  to  designate  inks  meeting 
ANPA  and  AAAA  approval. 
Ink  companies  are  authorized  to 
use  the  word  AdPro  to  designate 
inks  that  have  been  prior  tested 
by  ANPA  Research  Institute.  It 
would  be  well  for  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  too  can  have  your 
color  inks  tested  at  Easton.  This 
should  be  done  periodically  to 
insure  that  the  inks  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  plant  are  of  the 
high  AdPro  quality.  This  will 
go  a  long  way  in  insuring  high 
quality  reproduction  of  ROP. 

Ink  Blending  System 

Extensive  work  is  underway 
to  develop  a  color  ink  blending 
system  for  offset  newspapers. 
The  color  ink  blending  system 
will  enable  newspapers  to  make 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Copley  News 
Service— 
the  why 
of  the  news, 
not  neckties. 


Not  long  ago,  one  prominent  newscaster 
took  a  long,  searching  look  at  his  profession 
and  discovered  some  shortcomings.  Certain 
of  his  candid  remarks  were  sharply  critical  of 
the  climate  television  newsmen  function  in, 
the  amount  of  time  they  consume  on  home 
screens,  their  effectiveness.  One  comment, 
in  particular,  was  especially  apropos  to  the 
communication  of  news.  The  newscaster  who 
performs  on  television,  he  said,“has  to  think 
about  the  condition  of  his  necktie  more  often 


than  the  condition  of  his  typewriter  ribbon.” 

It’s  the  job  of  Copley  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondents  around  the  world  to  bring  read¬ 
ers  all  the  news.  Hang  the  neckties!  CNS 
offers  editors  concentrated  coverage  of  the 
stories  behind  the  headlines,  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  that  is  both  incisive  and  illuminating. 
It’s  the  why  of  the  news.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection— many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


Many  Uses  for  Computers 
In  Newspaper  Operations 


In  the  newspaper  industry, 
computer  applications  now  range 
from  handling  raw’  copy  through 
production,  accounting,  and  the 
isolation  of  performance  data 
for  management  use. 

Varying  from  paper  to  paper 
is  the  method  whereby  these 
different  applications  are  being 
implemented.  For  some  publica¬ 
tions,  computer  usage  is  geared 
tow’ard  the  integration  of  related 
procedures — taking  classified  ad 
accounting  data  directly  off  type¬ 
setting  tapes,  for  example.  For 
others,  the  approach  is  on  an 
application-by-application  basis, 
with  all  input  data  generated, 
processed  and  maintained  inde¬ 
pendently. 

The  motivation  for  this  latter 
course  of  operation  appears  to 
be  based  either  on  (1)  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  operating  capability 
of  the  new’spaper’s  existing  com¬ 
puter  system,  or  (2)  a  desire  by 
management  to  implement  only 
those  procedures  offering  the 
most  immediate  financial  return. 
Nearly  all  publishers  agree, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  goal 
— regardless  of  their  individual 
differences  in  applications  ap¬ 
proach — is  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  management  informa¬ 
tion  system  whereby  the  many 
operating  facets  of  editorial, 
business  and  production  will  be 
brought  together. 

Currently,  about  250  daily 
newspapers  are  using  some  form 
of  data  processing  for  the  every¬ 
day  aspects  of  business  account¬ 
ing:  payrolls,  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  accounts  payable,  general 
ledger,  and  so  forth.  Of  these, 
roughly  half  are  using  punched- 
card  equipment,  the  balance  com¬ 
puters.  The  figures  are  based 
on  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

Credit  Risk  Checked 

Among  the  computer  users, 
several  different  approaches 
have  been  taken.  At  the  Miami 
Herald,  an  integrated  classified 
accounting  program,  which 
checks  advertiser  credit  status 
concurrently  of  type,  has  been 
written  for  a  dual  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/360  Model  30  installation. 
Test  results  compiled  last  year 
on  a  1460  computer  system 
showed  that  with  this  approach, 
an  average  of  10  percent  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers  come  up  as 
potential  credit  risks.  Of  all  ads 
placed  (approximately  40,000  a 
month)  four  to  five  percent 
should  be  cancelled  before  publi¬ 


cation.  Comparatively,  the  pre¬ 
vious  manual  credit  verification 
procedure  isolated  only  about 
.5  percent  of  the  credit  risks. 

Within  the  industry,  there  is 
some  debate  regarding  the  im¬ 
mediate  value  of  this  integrated 
classified  program,  the  reason 
being  the  inability  at  this  time 
to  isolate  credit  risks  at  the 
time  of  order  taking.  Usually, 
an  ad  is  caught  during  the  type¬ 
setting  phase  and  is  killed  only 
after  it  has  been  set  in  type,  but 
not  printed. 

Miami  Herald  management 
points  out,  how’ever,  that  even 
w’ith  this  time  lag,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  credit  losses  offsets  the 
cost  of  typesetting  and  galley 
re-arranging.  Moreover,  the  side 
benefits  of  this  program — faster 
billing  and  improved  develop¬ 
ment  of  production  and  account¬ 
ing  statistics — must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  evaluation. 

The  Herald  believes  that  with 
on-line  (computer  connected) 
graphic  display  terminals  this 
time  barrier  can  be  overcome. 
Using  these  tv-like  communica¬ 
tions  instruments,  classified  tele¬ 
phone  operators  can  immediately 
verify  customer  credit  status, 
enter  advertising  copy  directly 
to  the  computer  typesetting 
routine,  calculate  and  inform 


the  subscriber  as  to  the  exact 
amount  the  ad  will  cost — all 
while  the  subscriber  is  on  the 
phone. 

Order  Waiting 

At  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  an  IBM  1231  mark  reader 
automatically  reads  and  trans¬ 
fers  display  ad  data  directly  to  a 
1440  computer.  Advertising 
order  writing  by  the  salesmen  is 
reduced  to  four  items — ad  size, 
customer  name,  salesman’s  code 
number,  and  the  ad’s  starting 
date.  This  mark  sheet  informa¬ 
tion  also  is  carboned  on  a  detach¬ 
able  second  sheet  used  for  ad 
layout. 

The  mark  sheet  used  here 
closely  resembles  a  machine- 
scored  grade  school  test:  simply 
black  out  the  space  between  the 
proper  pair  of  dotted  lines.  The 
colored  layout  sheet  is  used  for 
sketching  ads  up  to  four  columns 
w’ide  by  eight  inches  deep  or  for 
attaching  larger  layouts.  Five 
different  colors  designate  the 
three  main  editions  plus  special 
tabloids  and  the  Sunday  tele¬ 
vision  supplement. 

Use  of  the  1231/1440  arrange¬ 
ment,  says  the  Star-Telegrram, 
not  only  cuts  out  much  of  the 
paperwork  for  the  salesmen,  it 
also  enables  automatic  sched- 


PRODUCTION  BEGINS — Production  Manager  Larry  Hanson  ex¬ 
plains  the  intricate  workings  of  a  Digital  computer  as  the  motion 
picture  camera  records  the  first  scenes  of  the  Everett  Herald  movie, 
"Black  Ink  On  White  Paper."  The  cameraman  is  Bill  Hill  who  also 
wrote  the  script  for  a  20-minute  color  movie  about  the  Herald's 
world  of  mechanical  wonders.  The  film  is  being  produced  as  a 
public  relations  tool  to  provide  Herald  and  Western  Sun  readers, 
visitors,  students  and  journalism  classes  detailed  insight  into  the 
world  of  newspapering.  The  initial  film  is  being  produced  with  a 
m.ignetic  sound  track  on  a  copy  print  in  order  to  preserve  the 
master  (original)  film.  Later,  when  a  current  Herald  expansion  pro- 
g.-am  is  completed  and  some  additional  equipment  is  installed, 
the  film  will  be  updated. 
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(This  report,  compiled  with 
the  help  of  IBM  information 
specialists,  gives  a  fleeting 
glimpse  at  the  varied  functions 
to  which  computers  are  being 
applied  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  As  shown  by  a  survey 
conducted  among  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers, 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  sys¬ 
tems.) 

uling,  pricing  and  billing;  pro¬ 
duction  of  ad  order  dummy 
slips;  and  printing  daily  labels 
for  the  identification  of  re-run 
ads  and  organization  of  type 
storage.  Management  gets  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly  reports  on 
upcoming  revenue,  efficiency  of 
salesmen,  ad  linage  in  numer¬ 
ous  categories,  and  advertisers’ 
increases  or  decreases,  as  well 
as  daily  charge  lists. 

Subscriber  Insurance 

One  newspaper  is  using  an 
advanced  electronic  file  to  main¬ 
tain  records  on  subscriber  insur¬ 
ance.  Another,  located  in  the 
midwest,  is  using  a  1401  system 
for  inventory  parts  and  supplies 
control.  Several  other  publica¬ 
tions  across  the  country,  some 
of  them  using  punched-card 
equipment,  are  similarly  active 
in  this  direction,  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  direct  inventory 
accounting  or  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance. 

In  route  accounting,  tw’o  east¬ 
ern  newspapers  have  applied 
computer  procedures  enabling 
faster  and  more  efficient  direc¬ 
tion  and  accounting  of  carrier 
territories. 

Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in¬ 
volving  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  Atlanta  Journal,  use  a  1440 
system  for  direct  referencing  of 
press  run  requirements  with 
daily  dealer  distribution  commit¬ 
ments.  The  net  result  of  this 
procedure,  as  compared  to  the 
previous  method  of  setting  pub¬ 
lishing  quantities,  has  been  a 
reduction  of  approximately  1,000 
papers  in  the  daily  unaccounted- 
for  total. 

Allied  with  these  operations, 
and  in  some  cases  a  direct  by¬ 
product,  is  circulation  account¬ 
ing  and  automatic  preparation 
of  ABC  reports.  For  several 
newspapers,  these  computer-cal¬ 
culated  and  printed  documents 
are  of  such  accuracy  as  to  be 
fully  acceptable,  without  audit, 
by  the  ABC. 

Other  accounting  uses  include 
preparation  of  stockholders’ 
records,  credit  union  data,  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  advertising  billing. 

In  Photocomposition 

Right  now’,  linecasting  methods 
are  fairly  well  standardized.  In 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Which  is  Boston’s 
growing  newspaper? 


Globe  Share, 

1966  Boston 

Point  Change, 

Ten  Year  Trend  in  Share-of-Market 

Advertising 

Linage 

(first  in  every 

BOSTON 

1957  through  1966 

Herald 

Rec.-Amer.  & 

Classifications 

category) 

GLOBE 

Traveler 

Advertiser 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

50.6% 

+11.1 

-  8.4 

-  2.7 

TOTAL  RETAIL 

41.8% 

+  6.1 

-  5.6 

—  .5 

TOTAL  NATIONAL 

48.3% 

+13.2 

-  4.7 

-  8.5 

TOTAL  CLASSIFIED 

67.3% 

+15.3 

-14.8 

—  .5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

New  Passenger  Cars 

43.7% 

+  6.1 

-  2.2 

-  3.9 

Dealer  &  Used  Car 

50.5% 

+  4.1 

-  2.9 

-  1.2 

Tires  &  Tubes 

49.2% 

+14.6 

-  6.9 

-  7.7 

Gas  &  Oil 

43.1% 

+  3.8 

-  6.1 

+  2.3 

FOOD 

Retail  Grocery  Stores 

42.0% 

+  3.9 

-  2.8 

—  1.1 

National  Food 

49.7% 

+14.5 

-  3.5 

-11.0 

FINANCIAL 

Total  Banks 

44.5% 

+  5.6 

-  4.1 

-  1.5 

Total  Commercial  Banks 

47.8% 

+  5.7 

-  4.3 

-  1.4 

Total  Insurance 

49.3% 

+20.1 

-11.3 

-  8.8 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

52.7% 

+20.4 

-  9.5 

-10.9 

APPLIANCES 

54.4% 

+10.1 

-  9.2 

-  .9 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

41.7% 

+  4.1 

-  5.3 

+  1.2 

MEN’S  &  WOMEN’S  CLOTHING 

STORES 

40.9% 

+12.1 

-11.3 

-  .8 

SHOE  STORES 

50.1% 

+16.1 

-15.0 

-  1.1 

GENERAL  STORES 

53.0% 

+  .9 

+  7.0 

-  7.9 

FURNITURE  STORES 

43.5% 

+13.1 

‘  -  3.3 

-  9.8 

EMPLOYMENT 

86.0% 

+17.1 

-16.6 

-  .5 

REAL  ESTATE 

63.9% 

+16.2 

-18.1 

+  1.9 

Apartments  for  Rent 

72.3% 

+11.9 

-  7.1 

-  4.8 

HOME  &  GARDEN 

64.8% 

+12.7 

-23.7 

+11.0 

SCHOOLS  &  COLLEGES 

46.9% 

+13.4 

-  9.5 

—  3.9 

Now  you  know  which  is  Boston’s  leading  &  growing  newspaper. 

^  ^Qjiton  (Slolie 


I _ _ Source:  Media  Records  —  AM  plus  Sunday  —  Advertising  Linage  Service  —  AM  plus  Sunday  | 
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7,000  Press 
Passes  Given 


To  Expo  ’67 


Montreal 

Nearly  7,000  persons  from 
the  United  States  have  been  is¬ 
sued  press  credentials  to  Expo 
’67. 

Fresh  applications  arrive  at 
the  public  relations  base  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  more  daily. 

“At  the  rate  things  are  go¬ 
ing,  we  expect  to  issue  10,000  or 
more  press  passes  in  the  United 
States,”  said  Harry  Carlson, 
president  of  Wolcott,  Carlson 
&  Company,  Expo  ’67’s  U.S.  pub¬ 
licity  counsel. 

All  applications  for  press 
passes  are  screened  by  the  Wol¬ 
cott,  Carlson  staff  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Expo  ’67 
accreditation  office  in  Montreal 
for  processing. 


A-type  passes  are  issued  to 
people  working  for  general 
news  media,  B  passes  are  is¬ 
sued  to  the  special-interest 
press.  C  passes  go  to  techni¬ 
cians  assigned  to  him  and  broad¬ 
cast  crews.  A  pass-holders  are 
eligible  to  draw  daily  courtesy 
passes  for  members  of  their 
families. 


fair,  with  additional  personnel 
available  to  handle  major 
events  such  as  the  visit  of  a 
leading  international  dignitary. 


News  for  Russia 


of  reporters.  It  operates  under 
Yves  Jasmin  and  employs  30 
press  aides  whose  job  it  is  to 
clear  the  way  for  reporters  once 
they  get  here. 


The  major  headache  for  the 
Wolcott,  Carlson  staff  is  “weed¬ 
ing  out  the  phonies.” 

Nowling  explained,  “Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  becoming  expert  at  spot¬ 
ting  bogus  applicants.  At  first, 
we  were  inclined  to  take  every¬ 
one’s  word  at  face  value  —  but 
we’ve  discovered  so  many  coun¬ 
terfeits,  now  we’re  checking 
every  application  that  looks  the 
least  bit  doubtful.” 


‘Phonies’  Screened 


The  firm’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  J.  R.  Nowling,  applies  a 
coded  grading  system  which 
tells  Expo  ’67  what  kind  of  pass 
each  applicant  should  receive. 
There  are  three  categories  of 
Expo  ’67  press  pass:  A,  B,  and 
C. 


Since  Expo  ’67  opened  to  the 
public  April  28,  about  4,000  re¬ 
porters,  broadcasters,  camera¬ 
men  and  associated  specialists 
have  given  the  world’s  fair  their 
on-the-spot  attention. 

By  the  time  it  closes  Oct.  27, 
it’s  expected  that  15,000  ac¬ 
credited  journalists  will  have 
reported  the  fair  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  62  parti¬ 
cipating  countries  and  others. 

The  Canadian  Press,  the  na¬ 
tional  news  co-operative,  has  a 
permanent  nucleus  of  writing 
and  photographic  staff  at  the 


Vladimir  Mikhailov,  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Canada  for  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass,  is  here 
with  another  Tass  reporter. 
They  send  as  many  as  five  sto¬ 
ries  a  day  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  teletype  link  with 
the  agency’s  New  York  office. 

Fifty  Soviet  journalists  are 
expected  at  Expo  in  August 
when  their  country  has  its  na¬ 
tional  day. 

For  some  Japanese  reporters, 
the  most  intriguing  part  of 
Expo  now  is  over  —  the  com¬ 
plex  process  of  construction  and 
organization.  Japan  is  staging 
a  world’s  fair  at  Osaka  in  1970, 
so  its  journalists  have  been  re¬ 
porting  to  home  audiences  all 
details  on  what  goes  into  the 
making  of  such  a  global  ex¬ 
travaganza. 

The  25  Japanese  reporters 
and  photographers  now  here 
and  the  50  television  men  who 
had  been  on  the  Expo  Ijeat  prior 
to  opening  day  had  tough 
language  problems. 


Pillsbiiry  PR  Chief 


Minneiapolis 
The  Pillsbury  Company  has 
named  Louis  I.  Gelfand  director 
of  public  relations.  He  has  been 
manager  of  corporate  relations 
since  November,  1964,  when  he 
came  to  Pillsbury  from  the 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre  where 
he  was  general  manager.  For¬ 
merly  a  Twin  Cities  newspaper¬ 
man,  Gelfand  entered  public 
relations  in  1955  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 
There  he  introduced  billboa:^ 
lettering  on  box  cars  to  the  rail¬ 
road  industry. 


Morton  Resigns 


The  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  through  its  press  section, 
has  been  turning  out  piles  of 
information  sheets  for  the  use 


Washington 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex¬ 
ander  B.  Trowbridge  has  ac¬ 
cepted  “with  reluctance  and 
genuine  regret”  the  resignation 
of  his  Special  Assistant,  James 
G.  Morton.  Morton,  a  former 
Hearst  Newspapers  promotion 
executive,  has  served  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant  to  three  Cabinet 
officers  during  his  years  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  Action  Center 
of  Norida 


Yes,  Orlando  Is 
Where  The  Action  Is! 
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SERVING  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7, 1967 


Sun  passes  50,000 
paid  circulation 
in  first  six  months 

Thank  you,  Suffolk  County. 

When  we  published  our  first  issue  of 
the  Sun  last  November,  we  expected  to 
have  a  paid  circulation  of  50,000  after 
nine  months.  But  so  many  Suffolk  fam¬ 
ilies  have  been  subscribing  to  the  Sun 
each  week  that  50,000  paid  circulation 
was  reached  after  only  six  months  of 
publishing!  And  more  than  90%  of  this 
circulation  is  home-delivered.  (We  also 
distribute  an  additional  50,000  free  cop¬ 
ies  a  day  to  other  Suffolk  homes,  to  get 
acquainted.) 

Why  the  success?  We  give  Suffolk 
County  its  own  newspaper.  The  only 
complete  local  news  available.  In-depth 
national  and  world  news.  Women’s  sec¬ 
tion.  Complete  stock  exchange  listings. 
Movie  and  book  reviews.  Sports.  Full- 
color  photographs.  Everything.  All 
delivered  to  Suffolk  households  before 
7:00  a.m. 

Can  you  blame  us  for  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  thanks  to  the  wonderful 
people  of  Suffolk  —  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  counties  in  the  U.S.? 


A  publication  of  Cowles  Communications, Inc. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Branchild  of  Times  Telephone  burg  postmaster  was  assured 
Sales  Manager  Genevieve  Lowe,  first,  then  the  logistics  of  pre- 


Let’s  Get  Political 
And  Build  Business 

By  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


“Why  shouldn’t  classified  get 
some  political  business?” 

Jack  Rehak,  CAM  of  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
News,  answered  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  thus,  “by  simply  asking 
candidates  to  run  inexpensive 
political  ads  under  a  new  clas¬ 
sification  headed  ‘Who’s  Run¬ 
ning?’  ” 

Order  blanks  were  run  ROP 
along  with  ads  promoting  the 
new  service.  The  sales  pitch  was 
mainly  toward,  “listing  your 
campaign  message  inexpensively 
on  a  DAILY  basis  on  one  of  the 
most  highly  read  pages  in  your 
newspaper  .  .  .  the  only  place 
in  the  newspaper  with  guaran¬ 
teed  position”.  However,  pro¬ 
motion  ads  were  careful  to  point 
out  that,  “of  course,  you  may 
run  your  regular  display  and 
picture  ads  as  you  have  in  the 
past.” 

Rehak’s  idea  produced  4,277 
lines  of  “honest-to-goodness  plus 


business”  and  he  says  that  he 
expects  to  double  his  political 
linage  come  next  election. 

*  *  ♦ 

MOM'S  DAY  SUCCESS 

A  Mother’s  Day  promotion 
undertaken  quietly  by  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
(Jack  Whetstone,  CAM)  turned 
out  to  be  the  sleeper  of  the  year. 
A  full  page  of  3-line  greetings 
to  individual  mothers  —  some¬ 
thing  of  a  large-scale  “Per¬ 
sonal”  column  —  was  sold. 

The  idea  of  pei  sonal  greetings 
in  a  newspaper  is  not  exactly 
newT,  but  this  had  an  extra  fillip 
that  gave  it  instant  appeal.  In¬ 
dividual  tear  sheets  of  the  page 
were  sent  special  delivery  to 
arrive  in  time  for  Mother’s  Day 
to  all  686  recipients  of  the  mes¬ 
sages.  Each  one’s  own  special 
greeting  was  stamped  with  a 
bright  red  “Candy  Box”  to  set 
it  apart  from  the  others. 


the  Mother’s  Day  page  received 
no  advance  promotion,  and  was 
sold  entirely  on  incoming,  or 
voluntary,  calls  to  the  classified 
department.  Callers  were  told 
about  the  page  by  the  classified 
Ad-Visors,  who  had  a  list  of 
messages  ready  to  help  speed  up 
sales. 

Typical  greetings  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  page  were  either 
humorous  or  sentimental.  “They 
put  out  an  extra  paper  for  a 
special  Mom  like  you.”  Or  “To 
the  dearest  wife  and  mother  in 
the  world.  Have  a  happy  day.” 

However,  some  had  the  un¬ 
mistakable  flavor  of  originality. 
“Hey  Kid!  I’ll  cook  breakfast  — 
go  back  to  sleep.”  And  “We  love 
you  so  much  we’re  going  to 
start  keeping  our  rooms 
straight.  Love,  Sally,  Peter  and 
John.” 

Vi’ide  .Appeal 

Theie  were  three  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  messages,  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.  The  first  two 
were  actually  mailed  to  France 
and  Germany.  Others  went  to 
Australia  and  Canada,  and 
almost  one-third  of  the  mailings 
went  to  49  other  states. 

The  entire  promotion  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  three  weeks’  time. 
Cooperation  with  the  St.  Peters- 


printing,  stamping  and  accurate 
mailing  worked  out.  It  took  Mrs. 
Lowe  and  three  of  her  phone 
room  girls  eight  hours  to  stamp, 
fold  and  stuff  each  page  and 
cross-check  orders  and  envelopes 
for  accuracy.  Enclosed  with 
each  tear  sheet  was  a  tip-on 
message  printed  in  rose  on  pink 
stock,  with  the  following  copy: 

Someone  Is  Thinking  Of  You  Today 

You  will  find  a  message  from 
someone  who  loves  you  and  is 
thinking  of  YOU,  TODAY — just 
look  inside  the  bright  red  “Candy 
Box”  you  will  find  stamped  on 
this  page  ...  we  hope  that  this, 
and  all  of  the  greetings  to  other 
Mothers  everywhere,  will  bring 
pleasure  to  you  and  brighten 
your  day. 

A  5  col.  X  12"  promotion  ad 
in  the  Times  on  Mother’s  Day 
(the  page  had  actually  appeared 
in  the  Friday  classified  section) 
was  the  only  public  notice  given 
about  the  promotion,  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  immediate.  Many 
enthusiastic  phone  calls  were  re¬ 
ceived,  as  were  several  letters, 
some  asking  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions  for  ads  in  next  year’s  spe¬ 
cial  page. 

The  promotion  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  repeated  next  year, 
with  a  few  changes  to  iron  out 
the  rough  spots.  The  messages 
will  continue  to  be  limited  to  3 
lines,  but  the  cut-off  point  will 


be  two  pa^s  instead  of  one,  so 
that  the  Mother’s  Day  special 
can  be  pre-printed  for  mailing: 
but  still  be  inserted  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Those  buyers  who 
were  in  this  year’s  special  will 
receive  an  advance  mailing  of¬ 
fering  them  the  opportunity  to 
get  in  before  any  telephone  so¬ 
licitation  or  in-paper  pi*omotion 
is  started. 

With  linage  charged  at  the 
open  rate  and  cost  of  postage 
added  to  the  billing,  the  Moth¬ 
er's  Day  special  was  a  profit- 
maker  as  well  as  a  conversation 
piece.  In  any  event,  the  results 
obtained  were  100%  successful. 
#  *  >)■ 

STAR-INEWS  PROGRESS 

The  25th  consecutive  month  of 
linage  gains  was  reported  for 
May  by  Jake  Brinson,  CAM  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News  Newspapers,  Inc.  May 
saw  the  greatest  classified  lin¬ 
age  month  in  the  history  of  the 
papers,  up  5.8%  from  a  year 
ago.  Year-to-date  linage  stands 
at  plus  5.9% 

• 

Elected  to  VP 

F.  L.  Cooper,  former  editor 
and  reporter  for  newspapers  in 
Minnesota,  has  been  promoted 
to  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  of  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


‘Come  West  and  See  Us,  ’ 
Chandler  Tells  J- Grads 


Otis  Chandler  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  classified  pages 
when  he  addressed  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  the  Journalism 
School  at  Columbia  University 
June  8. 

As  a  preface  to  Chandler’s 
“help  wanted’’  remarks,  upon 
his  acceptance  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Award,  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  noted  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  world’s 
leader  in  classified  advertising 
for  many  years. 

“Come  West  and  see  us  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  job,”  said  the 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“Los  Angeles  is  a  good  place 
to  live,”  he  continued.  “You’ll 
like  our  climate.  We  pay  very 
well.  We  have  an  international 
service  and  a  national  service, 
and  we  have  carpets  on  the 
newsroom  floor.” 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president 
of  Columbia,  presented  the  in¬ 
scribed  silver  plaque  to  Chand¬ 
ler,  who  observed  that  it  was 
the  first  time  the  honor  had 
gone  to  the  West.  He  was  cogni¬ 
zant  of  Dr.  Kirk’s  campaign 


for  a  large  endowment  fund. 
Chandler  said  with  a  broad 
smile.  It  was  good,  he  added,  to 
see  a  great  university  like  Col¬ 
umbia  spreading  out. 

In  the  audience  at  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  School  honors  day  were 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Lmiis  Post-Dispatch, 
a  grandson  of  the  school’s  bene¬ 
factor,  and  his  son,  Michael. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  won  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  public 
service  two  years  ago. 

Dean  Barrett  also  sponsored 
a  Columbia  Journalism  Award 
for  Edgar  B.  Stern  Jr.,  who 
operates  WDSU  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  New  Orleans. 
Of  special  mention  in  the  cita¬ 
tion  was  WDSU’s  devotion  to 
broadcast  journalism,  embrac¬ 
ing  both  news  and  editorials. 
Its  news  budget.  Dean  Barrett 
noted,  runs  to  $500,000  a  year 
and  the  stations’  editorials  are 
sharp  and  crusading. 

The  Sterns,  Barrett  said,  are 
about  to  give  another  “news¬ 
paper  monopoly”  city  —  Mobile, 
—  similar  attention.  The  New 
Orleans  station,  he  said,  began 
their  editorial  service  after  that 


city’s  newspapers  came  under 
one  ownership.  In  both  cases, 
the  newspapers  are  members  of 
the  Newhouse  group. 

• 

Rules  Book  Section 
Can  Refuse  Listing 

Chicago 

Federal  District  Court  in  Chi¬ 
cago  denied  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  sought  by  Stein  &  Day  Inc., 
New  York  City,  to  restrain  the 
Chicago  Tribune  from  excluding 
the  novel,  “The  Arrangement,” 
from  its  listing  in  the  Tribune 
book  section. 

It  was  argued  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  suffered  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  from  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  book  from  the  list. 

Chief  Judge  William  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  said  that  should  he  allow  the 
restraining  order,  it  would  open 
the  door  for  publishers  to  file 
suit  “when  they  believe  someone 
will  publish  a  list  they  don’t 
agree  with.” 

• 

Wins  Scholarship 

Bowling  Green,  O. 

Thomas  D.  Hine  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  $300  scholarship  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Northwest  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  for 
journalism  students  at  Bowling 
Green  University.  His  father, 
John  M,  Hine,  is  credit  manager 
for  Harris  Intertype. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 
Compare  carefully. 

DIGITAL  PDP-8  Justape  Basic  Justape  Expanded 

Hyphenation  No  hyphenation  Hyphenation 

All  unit  count  fonts  Limited  fonts,  sizes  Some  additional 


&  sizes  and  more 

Built-in  program 
flexibility 

Mixing 

Allotting 


Less  than  $2.50 
per  line  per  hour 


No  flexibility 


$2.70  per  line 


fonts  &  sizes 
Expensive  add-ons 

Expensive  add-on 
not  available 


$5.20  per  line 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City. 

^GITAL  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

’  -U  equipment  CONPORATION.  Maynard,  Massachusetts  01754.  Telephone:  (617)  897-S821  •  Cambridge,  Mass.  •  New  Haven  •  Washington,  O.C.  •  Partippany.  N.J.  •  Rochester,  N.Y.  •  PhiiaOelphia  •  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 
^  4rber  >  Houston  •  Us  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and  Toronto.  Ont.  •  Reading.  England  •  Pans,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  •  Sydney  and  west  Perth,  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 
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PROMOTION 


‘Think  Young’  Theme 
Sells  Teen  Market 


By  George  Wilt 

One  award  deserves  another. 
That  w'as  the  reasoning  of  Jack 
Cortabitarte,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

“If  Peninsula  Teen,  the 
weekly  supplement  for  teenagers 
of  the  Tribune  is  good  enough  to 
win  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair  Press  Awards, 
why  shouldn’t  the  promotion  be 
as  good  as  the  product,”  Jack 
said. 

Now  Jack  has  an  E&P  Pro¬ 
motion  plaque  hanging  in  his 
office  to  prove  his  promotion  was 
as  good  as  Peninsula  Teen. 

Promotional  objectives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cortabitarte,  were: 
(1)  to  create  readership  and 
interest  for  the  new  publication 
among  bay  area  teenagers.  (2) 
To  secure  a  reasonable  amount 
of  advertising  to  warrant  such  a 
publication.  (3)  To  create  a 
favorable  image  for  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune  in  general. 


In  order  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  goals  of  the  campaign,  it 
was  decided  by  the  paper’s  man¬ 
agement  that  all  promotional 
material  should  create  a  feeling 
of  “uniqueness”  for  both  reader 
and  advertiser. 

Unique  cover  design  by  the 
Tribune  promotion  department’s 
art  director,  Dave  Harris,  was 
the  first  step,  utilizing  two  colors 
and  eyecatching  layouts. 

An  in-paper  “teaser”  cam¬ 
paign,  consisting  of  six  quarter- 
page  advertisements  in  color, 
were  used  to  stimulate  interest 
among  Tribune  readers.  Ads 
ran  the  week  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  issue,  followed 
by  a  full  page. 

A  total  of  46  thirty-second 
j  adio  announcements  were  heard 
over  two  area  stations,  telling 
teenagers  about  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  the  w'eek  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion. 

Rack  cards  were  used  during 


the  first  month  of  publication, 
with  layout  and  art  similar  to 
the  in-paper  ad  campaign. 
Copies  of  the  first  four  issues  of 
Peninsula  Teen  were  distributed 
to  all  area  high  schools,  and  were 
given  to  the  students.  Journal¬ 
ism  instructors  used  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  their  classes. 

A  four-page,  2-color  brochure 
was  mailed  to  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  a  secondary  mailing 
going  out  with  the  following 
month’s  bills.  Small  space  and 
half-page  advertisements  ran  in 
the  Tribune  and  in  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  to  attract  the  teenage 
reader. 

Each  month.  Tribune  manage¬ 
ment  meets  with  a  selected  teen¬ 
age  advisory  board,  consisting  of 
area  teenagers,  teachers,  high 
school  counselors,  to  determine 
reading  preferences  and  presen¬ 
tation  methods. 

After  five  months  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  supplement  won  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  California 
State  Fair  in  the  Press  Aw-ards 
competition.  At  that  time,  the 
promotion  department  made  a 
survey  and  found  that  62.3%  of 
all  high  school  teenagers  in  the 
circulation  area  read  the  publi¬ 
cation  on  a  regular  basis.  Al¬ 
though  readership  was  very 
satisfactory,  ad  linage  was  slack¬ 
ing,  due  to  retailer’s  ignorance 
of  the  power  of  this  teenage 
market. 


A  tw’o-color  brochure  was 
mailed  to  prospective  advertiser 
utilizing  the  theme:  “We  won  a 
Gold  Medal  for  thinking  young.” 
Copy  continued,  “Let  the  Gold 
Medal  winner  work  for  you!" 
Each  brochure  contained  a  gold 
embossed  label  and  some  of  the 
striking  Peninsula  Teen  covers 
w’ere  reproduced  in  the  folder. 
As  a  follow-up,  a  27-page,  four- 
color  flip-chart  w'as  designed,  for 
use  by  advertising  salesmen.  The 
presentation  was  divided  into 
three  sections:  (1)  the  market, 
(2)  the  medium,  describing 
Peninsula  Teen,  and  (3)  How  to 
sell  the  teenage  market — a  series 
of  charts  showing  why  teenagers 
buy  and  the  most  effective  way 
to  motivate  the  teenager.  The 
last  page  of  the  presentation 
contained  proposed  layout  and 
copy  for  each  specific  account 
Each  ad  salesman  was  given  a 
supply  of  “leave-behind”  bro¬ 
chures  to  complement  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  Each  folder  contained 
a  summary  of  the  flip-chart  ma¬ 
terial,  and  also  used  the  Gold 
Medal  theme. 


GOVERNMENT— A  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  brochure  reports  ex¬ 
tremely  high  coverage  of  the 
88th  Congress  and  key  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  based  on  a  survey 
by  Carl  Nelson  Research,  Inc. 


The  survey,  with  a  response  rate 
of  over  90%,  showed  100% 
coverage  of  the  Senate,  93%  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Coverage  was  also  indicated  in 
cabinet  departments  and  major 
federal  agencies.  An  important 
postscript  adds,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  day  reading  .  .  .  begins 
with  the  Washington  Post.” 
Copies  are  available  from  John 
Dower,  promotion  director. 


TOUR  BOOKLET— A  new 
tour  booklet  on  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  produced  by  Bill 
Wright,  promotion  department, 
and  photographer  Marty  D’Arcy, 
includes  a  page  of  “Journalism 
Jargon”  along  with  word-and- 
picture  tour  of  the  plant.  Also 
included  are  a  history  of  the 
paper  and  summary  of  commu¬ 
nity  service  programs. 


CARTOONS — “Satire  ’66”  is 
the  title  of  a  spiral-bound  book¬ 
let  of  “the  year  in  political  car¬ 
toons”  by  Guernsey  LePelley, 
cartoonist  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Each  of  nine  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book  is  printed  on  a 
different  color  text  paper. 


has  been  published  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  The  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Top  20  Markets — 
Basic  Data  for  America’s 
Largest  Trading  Areas,”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  the  collection 
and  tabulation  of  economic  data 
and  afford  intermarket  compari¬ 
sons  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  Retail  Trading  Area  con¬ 
cept,  adjusted  to  county  lines, 
is  used  as  a  base  for  each  mar¬ 
ket,  instead  of  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  and  often  unrealistic 
Metro  Statistical  Area  definition. 
For  each  of  the  20  markets,  the 
booklet  includes  a  statistical  de¬ 
scription  map,  list  of  component 
counties,  basic  census  tables  on 
population,  retail  trade  and  cur¬ 
rent  estimates,  plus  information 
on  education,  employment  status 
and  housing  characteristics. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Research  Department,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101. 

«  * 

PROFILE— The  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  has  re¬ 
leased  a  new'  presentation  book¬ 
let,  “One  Big  Market.”  Theme 
of  the  presentation  is  to  present 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  as  “one 
big  market,”  like  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  and  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land.  Emphasis  is  primarily  on 
the  w’estern  Ft.  Worth  part  of 
the  market,  of  course.  Graphics 
and  typography  for  the  presen¬ 


tation  are  outstanding.  Copies 
are  available  from  Ralph  D.  Ray, 
national  advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

MISS  PAPER  DOLL— The 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer’s  annual  “Miss  Paper 
Doll”  contest  gained  added  ex¬ 
posure  this  year  by  combining 
with  the  Miss  Columbus  beauty 
pageant.  The  contest,  sponsored 
for  eight  years  by  the  new’s- 
papers’  Classified  department,  is 
open  to  little  girls  aged  4,  5  and 
6.  Over  300  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  this  year.  Photographs  of 
the  contestants  are  published  in 
the  classified  section.  From  these 
photos,  judges  narrow'  the  300 
entries  to  15  semi-finalists.  The 
semi-finalists  then  visit  the 
newspapers,  w-here  they  are  in- 
terview'ed  by  the  judges,  and 
Miss  Paper  Doll  and  her  court 
of  four  runners-up  are  chosen. 

This  year,  for  tha  first  time, 
the  semi-finalists  appeared  on 
stage  the  first  night  of  the  Miss 
Columbus  pageant. 

The  contest  was  initiated  in 
1960  by  classified  manager 
Wallace  Kitchen  to  draw  reader 
interest  to  the  Classified  section 
during  its  “Big  Month”  promo¬ 
tion.  “Big  Month”  is  the  Ledger- 
Inquirer’s  extension  of  Inter¬ 
national  Want  Ad  Week.  The 
Miss  Paper  Doll  winner  receives 
the  Paper  Doll  trophy,  coronet, 
sash,  a  new  spring  outfit,  full 


color  portrait,  and  dinner  for  her 
family  as  guests  of  the  Ledger- 
Inquirer. 

• 

Herald-Traveler  Wins 
Award  for  Shakespeare 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
has  won  an  Esquire  Magazine 
“Business  in  the  Arts”  Award 
for  creating  and  sponsoring  the 
Herald-Traveler  ]^pertory  of 
Classical  Drama. 

The  Herald-Traveler  brought 
productions  of  three  Shakes¬ 
pearean  dramas  to  60,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  adults  from  Oct.  3 
through  Dec.  10,  1966.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  underwritten  by  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler  Charities  Inc., 
which  guaranteed  payment  of 
$120,000  in  expenses. 

Samuel  Hirsch,  drama  critic 
of  the  Herald  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  acting  department 
at  Boston  University,  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  repertory 
season  and  responsible  for  re¬ 
cruiting  a  professional  Shake¬ 
spearean  company  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Mathes  Gels  Sauce 

Lea  &  Perrins  Inc.  has  re¬ 
tained  J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  for  its 
advertising  on  Worcestershire 
Sauce,  a  product  on  the  market 
for  130  years. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 
Compare  carefully. 


EXPANDED  PDP-8 

Under  $45,000 
10,000  lines  per  hour 
Full  hyphenation  and  justification 
Hot  type.  Photon  713,  Photon  513, 
and  linofilm 

Ad  makeup  without  paste  up  —  even 

grocery  ads 

Sets  tabular  matter 

Choice  of  100  combinations  of  fonts, 

sizes,  widths 

Mixing  to  4  magazines,  allotting  to  8 

readers  and  punches 

Production  statistics 

Resets  wire  service  tapes  to  choice  of 

formats 


BUT 

$4.47 per  line  per  hour 


IBM  1130 

Does  some  of 
these  things 


$5.70  per  line  per  hour 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City. 

IKiITAL  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  Installed  than  anyone  else  In  the  world. 
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*'bor .  Houston  .  Us  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Reading,  England  •  Pans,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  .  Sydney  and  West  Perth.  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


’68  Startup 
Set  for  MiU 
In  Midwest 

Chicago 

With  construction  well  under¬ 
way  on  the  multi-million  dollar 
FSC  Paper  Corporation  de-ink- 
ing  and  newsprint  plant  on  a 
22-acre  site  in  Alsip,  Ill.,  the 
plant  is  expected  to  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  by  March,  1968. 

The  plant,  which  will  trans¬ 
form  waste  newsprint  into  us¬ 
able  newsprint  through  a  new 
de-inking  process,  will  employ 
about  200  persons. 

FSC  is  a  newly-formed  com¬ 
pany  jointly  owmed  by  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  and  Garden  State 
Paper  Company  with  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  holding  control¬ 
ling  interest. 

John  H.  Rich,  president  of 
Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
which  has  a  de-inking  and  news¬ 
print  plant  at  Garfield,  N.J.  (E& 
P,  April  25,  1964),  is  executive 
vicepresident  of  FSC.  Richard 
S.  Scudder,  publisher  of  the 
Xewark  (N.J.)  Xews,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  Garfield  plant,  is  a 
vicepresident  of  FSC  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Garden 


State  Paper  Company. 

Garden  State  also  operates  a 
similar  mill  in  Pomona,  Calif.  It 
started  operations  last  Febru- 
arj*. 

80,000-lbn  Output 

According  to  James  E. 
Fletcher,  president  of  FSC,  and 
senior  vicepresident  /  financial. 
Field  Enterprises  the  Alsip 
plant  will  have  an  annual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  80,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News,  published 
by  Field  Enterprises,  will  con¬ 
sume  about  55,000  to  60,000  tons 
per  year.  The  balance  will  be 
sold  to  other  newspapers. 

The  two  newspapers  will  still 
purchase  more  than  half  their 
newsprint  supplies  from  other 
sources,  Fletcher  said. 

The  Alsip  plant  is  being  con- 
stnicted  so  there  will  be  facili¬ 
ties  for  two  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  machines,  although  there 
will  be  one  at  the  outset. 

There  also  will  be  large  stor¬ 
age  facilities.  Waste  paper  will 
be  brought  in  as  needed  and 
stored  until  ready  for  process¬ 
ing. 

Pioneer  Paper  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Container  Corpo¬ 
ration,  will  supply  the  w’aste  pa¬ 
per  needs  to  FSC. 

Scudder  told  E&P  the  Garfield 


plant  IS  now  producing  more 
than  200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually.  He  estimated  Pom¬ 
ona’s  production  at  200  tons  a 
day. 

.4niplc  IK'aste  Supply 

Water  needs  of  the  Alsip 
plant  will  be  .supplied  by  the 
Cal-Sag  Channel.  The  paper 
making  process  in  the  FSC  mill 
will  use  waste  newspaper  as  its 
only  raw  material.  Mr.  Fletcher 
said  Pioneer  had  assured  him 
there  is  and  will  be  an  ample 
supply  of  waste. 

There  will  be  no  odor  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  process  of  de-inking 
and  pulping  because  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  chemical  treatment 
necessary  when  making  paper 
from  wood  pulp  is  not  used  in 
the  FSC  method. 

Production  costs  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  w’ood 
pulp  newsprint.  Price  differen¬ 
tial,  according  to  Mr.  Scudder, 
will  be  $7  per  ton  below’  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  prices.  He  had 
said  in  1964,  in  connection  w’ith 
the  Garfield  mill,  that  output  to 
those  newspapers  which  con¬ 
tracted  for  paper  before  the 
mill  was  built  was  sold  at  $10 
per  ton  below’  Canadian  new’s- 
print  prices.  Price  differential 
for  sales  contracted  later  w’as  $5 
per  ton.  That  price  still  holds, 
Scudder  said. 


13  Receive  Prizes 
In  Railroads’  Contest 

Austin,  Texas 

Thirteen  newspapermen  and 
women  won  $1,500  and  a  dozen 
trophies  in  the  year-long  Texas 
railroads’  feature  story  and  edi¬ 
torial  contest. 

Staff  members  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News  won  two  places  in  the 
daily  newspaper  feature  story 
division.  The  San  Marcos  Re¬ 
cord  won  an  award  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  story  contest  and  another 
in  the  editorial  section  for 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers. 

The  winners: 

Daily  features:  Sam  Kindrick, 
San  Antonio  Express;  Annette 
Parham,  San  Antonio  Express- 
News;  Mike  Clark,  Houston 
Post. 

Editorials:  Harold  Pyle, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Ellie  Hop¬ 
kins,  Longview  News;  Jack 
Joyce,  Gainesville  Register. 

Weekly  features:  Mike  Wall, 
Hart  Beat;  Tex  Rogers,  Stam¬ 
ford  Amencan;  Babe  Zimmer¬ 
man,  San  Marcos  Record. 

Editorials:  Harold  Hudson, 
Ochiltree  County  Herald;  W.  H. 
Cooke,  Rockdale  Reporter;  Wal¬ 
ter  Buckner,  San  Marcos  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Free  Lance:  John  Clift,  Den¬ 
ison  Herald. 


Personnel 

Managers’ 

Program 

More  than  100  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  will  attend  the 
organization’s  19th  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  Montreal  June  15-17. 
The  program  theme  was  derived 
from  that  of  Expo  ’67 — “Man 
and  His  World.” 

NPRA’s  president,  Robert  L. 
Flannes,  personnel  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said: 
“We  will  be  figuring  out  the 
best  way  to  attract  the  talented 
beginners  into  newspapers;  how 
to  train  and  develop  them  into 
valuable  assets;  and  how  to 
compensate  them  and  otherwise 
provide  the  rewards,  challenges, 
working  conditions  and  creative 
atmosphere  to  retain  them.” 

The  program,  developed  by 
Donald  Peddie,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
will  include  as  discussion  lead¬ 
ers  the  directors  of  two  univer¬ 
sity  industrial  relations  cen¬ 
ters,  Dr.  W.  A.  Westley  of  Mc¬ 
Gill  University  and  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Burns  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Recruitment  of  editorial  de¬ 
partment  personnel  will  be  the 
topic  of  Paul  S.  Swensson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund. 

The  staffing  of  newspaper 
mechanical  departments  will  be 
discussed  by  Lindsey  A.  Van 
Vlissingen,  personnel  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  new  aproach  to  safety  pro¬ 
gramming  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  offered  by  Gene 
Zaccor,  safety  coordinator  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Problem  analysis  and  decision¬ 
making  will  be  examined  by  Dr. 
Charles  Kepner  of  Kepner-Tre- 
goe  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J. 

Training  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
))anel  discussion  chaired  by 
Cameron  Gregory,  corporate 
personnel  director  of  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Other  panel  participants 
will  be  Francis  D.  Kelly,  secre¬ 
tary  and  personnel  relations 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  and  Edward 
N.  Duplinsky,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Labor  relations  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  another  panel  com¬ 
prised  of  Chairman  William  A. 
Dyer  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Neivs;  Donn  M.  Purdy, 


manager  of  industrial  relations, 
Toronto  Star;  Albert  Spendlove, 
business  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  and  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Other  NPRA  members  taking 
part  in  the  program  will  be  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Masterman  McNeill, 
personnel  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  W.  C. 
Budgeon,  manager  of  industrial 
relations,  Montreal  Star. 

• 

CNF  Scholarships 

Glendale,  Calif, 

Winners  of  18  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation 
scholarships  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  judging  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  William  F.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  Tribune.  The 
$175  awards  brought  CNF’s 
scholarship  winners  to  192.  The 
value  totalled  $31,600,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Winston  F.  Carter,  man¬ 
aging  director. 


Prize  for  ‘Doc’  Massa 

Columbus,  0. 

Paul  L.  Massa,  writer  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch’s  “Tell  It  To 
Doc”  column,  won  a  $300  prize 
in  the  Ohio  Bar  Association’s 
journalism  contest. 


College  Journalists 
Win  4 A  Awards 

Winners  of  the  fifth  Annual 
4A  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
College  Journalism  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Larry  G.  Maatz,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  The  Daily 
Gater,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  received  the  first  award 
of  $1,000  offered  to  editors  and 
writers.  Jack  Grochot,  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Carroll  News,  John 
Carroll  University,  won  the 
second  award  of  $500. 

John  M.  Daly,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Downtowner,  St. 
John’s  University,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  received  the  $1,000  award 
offered  to  business  and/or  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

• 

Sports  Story  Wins 

Iowa  City 

Charles  T.  Wanninger,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  won  the  sweepstakes  writ¬ 
ing  award  of  the  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  He  also  won  the 
sports  story  division  of  the  con¬ 
test,  receiving  the  M.A.  Fulton 
Award  which  was  created  in 
memory  of  the  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 

Write. 

I - 1 

I  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  I 

■  Maynard,  Mass.  I 

Gentlemen:  I  won’t  be  attending  the  ANPA,  but  I’m  interested 
in  computer  typesetting,  anyway.  I 

I  Send  facts  □  Send  salesman  □  ■ 

Name  &  Position _  I 

I  Newspaper _ 

I  Address _  i 

I  _  I 

I _ I 


ilQITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
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CIRCULATION 


Automatic  Mailing 
System  Explained 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Easy  conversion  of  mail  cir¬ 
culation  to  an  automatic  system 
was  explained  recently  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  by  Leon 
S.  Reed,  circulation  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

The  Gazette  first  selected  re¬ 
newal  dates  and  tried  to  space 
them  to  come  up  during  the  low 
work  load  periods  in  the  office. 
Jan.  1  w'as  selected  for  the  re¬ 
newal  date  of  yearly  subscribers, 
April  1  and  Oct.  1  for  six 
months  subscribers.  Anything 
less  than  six  months  w’as  not 
accepted  unless  it  was  a  one¬ 
time  order.  Price  was  adjusted 
to  make  three  months  subscrip¬ 
tions  uneconomical. 

Then,  one  year  prior  to 
“change  over  day”  the  Gazette 
began  to  advise  subscribers  that 
this  was  being  done  to  reduce 
the  service  cost  of  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  hold  off  a  current  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  mail  sub¬ 


scriptions.  Cost  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  computed  from  the 
order  date  to  the  first  automatic 
i-enewal  date  and  the  subscriber 
was  sent  the  bill. 

From  that  point,  adjustment 
was  made  in  the  renewal  cost  to 
the  annual  or  semi-annual  date 
and  refund  or  re-charge  made 
according  to  the  situation.  Rates 
on  all  new  mail  subscriptions 
were  quoted  to  the  next  annual 
or  semi-annual  expiration  date. 
At  the  end  of  the  complete  year, 
all  subscribers  had  b^n  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  automatic  expira¬ 
tion  date. 

Tabs  then  were  set  on  the 
Addressograph  plate  to  indicate 
the  category.  One-bill  (tear¬ 
away  forms)  were  printed  and 
18  Addressograph  zinc  plates 
made  for  each  category  of  serv¬ 
ice.  A  feeding  attachment  was 
affixed  to  the  Addressograph  to 
speed  the  process. 

When  renewals  are  run  the 
original  is  sent  to  the  subscriber 
in  a  window  envelope  and  the 
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MICRO  PHOTO’S  NEW  TENTH 
EDITION  IS  YOUR  BEST  SOURCE 
FOR  ORDERING  AMERICAN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ON  MICROFILM... 

^^Backfiles  of  over  4000  news¬ 
papers. 

^i^And  current  subscriptions  on 
900  dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
now  being  microfilmed  on  a 
continuing  basis  by  Micro  Photo. 
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duplicate  kept  in  a  “holding” 
file.  As  payments  are  returned 
the  duplicate  is  destroyed.  Paid 
original  is  placed  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  file  for  ABC  record.  Seven 
days  after  expiration  date  office 
duplicates  are  used  to  pull  the 
plates  of  unrenewed  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  are  placed  in  a  “hold¬ 
ing”  drawer  for  90  days  in  case 
of  error. 

The  Gazette  was  able  to  re¬ 
duce  girls  working  on  mail  and 
the  addressograph  room  from 
three  to  two  by  use  of  this  sys¬ 
tem.  The  automatic  system 
handles  95  percent  of  the  total 
mail.  About  300  must  lie  handled 
on  definite  expiration  dates. 
These  are  regular  home  delivery 
customers  on  vacation,  school 
subscriptions,  etc. 

Reed  said  the  mail  total  was 
5,069  when  the  system  was 
started.  In  January,  1967,  two 
years  later,  the  mail  total  was 
5,164,  a  gain  of  nearly  100 
during  a  period  w’hen  29  motor 
routes  w’ere  started  and  much 
mail  was  transferred  to  motor 
route  delivery. 

• 

Sauter  and  Curtis 
Elected  to  API  Board 

Two  new  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Advisorj'  Board 
of  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  the 
University,  announced. 

They  are  James  E.  Sauter, 
vicepresident-employee  relations. 
Booth  Newspapers,  Detroit,  and 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  w’ho  is 
resigning  July  1  as  executive 
director  of  the  API  to  become 
vicepresident-development  of 
Knight  Newspapers. 

The  board  re-elected  Barry 
Bingham,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  as  chairman 
and  Ben  Reese,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  as  co-chairman. 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  reappointed  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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Washington 

Magazine  publishers  who  com¬ 
bine  to  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  to 
end  misrepresentations  by  door- 
to-door  salesmen  do  not  violate 
the  antitrust  laws,  according  to 
an  advisory  opinion  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  code  was  proposed  by  four 
major  magazine  publishers.  The 
FTC  did  not  disclose  their  iden¬ 
tity  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
Time-Life,  Curtis,  Cowles  and 
Hearst.  The  code  is  intended  to 
govern  the  practices  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sales  agencies  and 
salesmen,  often  accused  by  con¬ 
sumers  of  deceptive  methods  in 
soliciting  subscriptions. 

The  magazine  publishers 
would  not  enforce  the  code.  The 
plan  approved  by  the  FTC  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment  of 
an  administrator,  who  would  be 
empowered  to  impose  fines  upon 
the  sales  agencies  that  authorize 
or  condone  deceptive  practices 
by  their  sales  and  collections 
representatives.  The  code  would 
permit  distribution  of  a  “black¬ 
list”  of  salesmen  who  repeatedly 
violated  the  code  but  would  not 
prohibit  distributors  who  agp-eed 
to  abide  by  the  code  from  hir¬ 
ing  such  persons. 

Commissioner  Philip  Elman 
strongly  dissented  from  the 
FTC’s  approval  of  the  code.  He 
said  he  could  not  approve  a 
“private  scheme  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  where  investigations  are 
conducted  by  ‘private’  police¬ 
men  and  where  violations  of 
privately-decreed  ‘laws’  are 
punished  by  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  by  private  ‘judges’ 
after  privately-conducted 
‘trials’.” 

“It  is  fundamental  that  the 
regulatory  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  too  awesome  to  be 
turned  over  to  private  police¬ 
men,  prosecutors  and  judges  — 
no  matter  how  well-intentioned," 
Elman  said.  “Regulation  of 
business  —  at  least  when  it  in¬ 
volves  the  imposition  of  fines 
and  penalties  for  violation  of 
prescribed  standards  of  conduct 
—  is  the  job  of  government 
agencies  and  officials  bound  by 
the  limitations  of  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law.  It  runs 
against  the  basic  grain  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society  to  permit  private 
‘vigilantes’  to  act  as  policemen 
and  to  allow  private  judges  to 
hold  ‘kangaroo  courts’  where 
punishments  are  imposed.” 
UBLISHER  for  June  10,  1967 
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Comments 

from 

Narostrap  users 

“Since  it  was  installed,  we  have  had  an 
average  of  12  minutes  per  month  of  down¬ 
time.  This  is  a  great  improvement  over 
equipment  formerly  used  in  our  mailing 
room.” 

“We  have  been  completely  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  this  machine  and,  in 
fact,  have  recently  ordered  a  second  unit.” 

“As  far  as  breakdown  goes,  we  have  not 
had  a  one  in  a  year.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q's 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using  three. 
This  machine  eliminated  three  positions 
— two  wrappers,  and  one  boy  handling 
bundles  to  the  wrappers.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.  Our  bundles  are  delivered 
down  a  chute  from  the  second  floor  to  the 
loading  dock.  When  round  wire  is  used,  it 
cuts  into  the  bundle.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and  have 
been  very  pleased  with  it.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  first  installed  we  had  minor 
problems  but  after  these  problems  were 
eliminated  we  have  had  no  down  time  in 
the  four  months  we  have  been  using  the 
machine.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  Naro¬ 
strap  machine.  We  find  that  we  can  bundle 
in  excess  of  28  bundles  per  minute.” 


Signode  Narostrap  bundle-tying  machine 
with  optional  bottom -wrap  feeder 


Fast  way 

to  make  a  neat  bundle ! 


Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  praise  it  is  getting . . . 

Speed — up  to  1800  ties  per  hour 

Dependability — negligible  downtime  with  recommended 
normal  maintenance 

Ability — to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 


“Our  average  ‘down  time*  is  less  than  5 
minutes  per  week  and  this  includes  chang¬ 
ing  the  wire.” 


“Another  great  advantage  is  that  the  flat 
strap  does  not  cut  the  papers.  Also,  we  tie 
varying  sizes  of  bundles  and  the  machine 
adjusts  automatically  with  no  loss  of 
speed.” 

“This  machine  fits  into  our  operation  very 
efficiently  and  does  a  good  job  for  us.  We 
like  both  the  machine  and  the  way  it  fits 
into  our  mail  handling.  It  is  both  eco¬ 
nomical  and  fast.” 


Narostrap  strapping  itself — flattened  high-tensile  steel  lie" 
wide  that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Signode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  30  years, 
and  our  newer  Model  MW  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country. 

Shouldn’t  you  find  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for 
you?  Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 

M  SIGNODE 
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SIGNODE  CORPORATION  .  STRAPPING  DIVISION  •  2685  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60647 

Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Representation  in  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Signode  Canada  Limited,  Toronto  •  Montreal 


The  Hoe  3:2  fold 
is  solid. 


For  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  has  a  solid-cast«  iX 
high-tensile  ductile  iron  folding  cylinder 
that  will  give  top  performance,  even  at  f  K 
70,000  p.p.h.,  around  the  clock.  1^ 

But  the  design  and  operating  odvan-  fr 
toges  of  the  Folder  don't  end  there  I  | 
Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  uses  three  | 
folding  blades  for  longer  wear  and  more 
even  folds.  ) 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  permits  lap 


I 


j 

I 

I 

li 


BWiBimif  Will'  ,1  !.y'.  'W 


1 


w|ustm«nfs  to  bo  mod#  while  the  press 
iTfithnlng.  ^nd  in  addition,  changeover 
from  straight  to  collect  con  be  mode  in 
two  simple  moves,  without  using  any  tools. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  lubricates 
all  the  essential  gearing  —  including  the 
unique  Ferguson  Indexing  Device— in  an 
oil-enclosed,  force-fed  system. 

Weigh  the  difference  that  the  many 
advantages  of  the  solid  Hoe  3:2  Folder 


will  make  in  your  press  room.  Ready  now, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  with 
built-in  capacity  to  deliver  144  pages 
broadsheet.  As  part  of  the  Hoe  Color- 
matic  printing  system.  As  an  addition. 
Or  as  a  replacement. 

Get  the  solid  proof  from  Hoe  —  the 
name  that  means  Progress  in  Printing.^ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  91 0  East  1 38th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10454 


Facsimile  System  Moves 
Whole  Page  in  5  Minutes 


New  Plant 
Tax  Credit 
Is  Restored 

The  7'  f  tax  credit  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  capital  equipment  has 
been  restored,  as  of  March  10, 
umler  the  law  signed  by  Presi- 
tlent  Johnson. 

The  tax  credit  and  two  forms 
of  fast  depreciation  for  build¬ 
ings  were  suspended  last  Oct. 
10  as  part  of  an  effort  to  put 
the  brakes  on  inflationary  spend¬ 
ing  pressures. 

At  that  time,  many  newspaper 
orders  for  new  etiuipment  and 
plant  expansion  were  held  in 
abeyance  or  put  on  the  shelf. 
Now,  it  is  expected,  these  proj¬ 
ects  will  l)e  pushed  forward 
again  and  the  AN  PA  estimate 
of  more  than  $140  million  ex¬ 
penditures  for  plant  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  fulfilled  again  this 
year. 

Originally,  the  suspension  of 
credits  was  to  have  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Now  the  investment  credit  on 
equipment  will  be  allowed  even 
though  orders  were  placed  dur¬ 
ing  the  suspension  period  up  to 
March  10.  All  equipment  ordered 
since  that  date  is  eligible  for 
the  credit  allowance. 

The  old  ceiling  was  $25,000 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  25  per¬ 
cent  of  any  taxes  above  $25,000 
that  otherwise  would  be  due. 
The  new  law  keeps  the  $25,000 
ceiling  but  extends  the  deduc¬ 
tion  to  50  percent  of  any  taxes 
above  $25,000. 

Newly  completed  buildings 
will  be  eligible  for  liberal  depre¬ 
ciation  allowances  on  a  pro¬ 
rated  basis  even  if  construction 


had  been  started  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  period. 

For  construction  ordered  or 
begun  between  Oct.  10  and 
March  10,  building  owners  will 
be  able  to  use  the  two  fast-de¬ 
preciation  methods  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  after  May  22.  The 
portion  completed  before  then 
would  have  to  be  depreciated  by 
slower  methods.  If  the  entire 
building  was  completed  between 
Oct.  10  and  May  2.2,  the  fast 
depreciation  methods  would  be 
lost  altogether. 

Any  buildings  ordered  or 
started  after  March  9  will  be 
fully  eligible  for  the  fast  de¬ 
preciation  methods  that  have 
t)een  suspended. 

• 

Back  Shop  Training 
Program  Is  Closet! 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

The  operator-printer  program 
at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  is  being 
phased  out.  Henry  Africa,  head 
of  the  training  program  since 
1952,  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  journalism  faculty. 
The  program  was  one  semester 
in  length,  and  offered  no  college 
credit. 

The  piogram  is  being  dropped 
by  the  School  of  Journalism 
because  Iowa  vocational  col¬ 
leges  are  beginning  graphic 
arts  programs  and  because  of  a 
state-wide  revival  of  on-the-job 
training  being  offered  in  many 
newspaper  plants. 

• 

Riggs  Promoted 

Chicago 

J.  A.  Riggs  Jr.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  vice¬ 
president/sales,  and  G.  E.  Mol- 
denhauer  succeeds  to  his  post  as 
manager  of  the  west  central 
territory  of  the  Goss  Comjiany. 


London 

E.xact  copies  of  newspapers, 
maps  and  documents  can  be 
transmitted  telegraphically  by 
more  economical  and  less  com¬ 
plicated  means  if  a  new  type  of 
transmission  system  is  used  on 
part  of  the  route.  This  is  the 
result  of  tests  carried  out  by 
G.  E.  C.  (Telecommunications) 
Limited,  of  Coventry,  Muirhead 
and  Company  Limited,  of  Beck¬ 
enham,  Kent,  and  the  Post  Office. 

High  speed  facsimile  circuits 
are  accommodated  on  wideband 
microwave  radio  or  coaxial  cable 
links  which  form  part  of  the 
trunk  telephone  network  be¬ 
tween  major  centers.  Normally, 
the  only  access  to  these  links  is 
at  a  trunk  exchange,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  cable  must  lie  provided  lie- 
tween  the  subscrilier’s  premises 
and  this  exchange. 

This  cable  is  used  only  for 
facsimile  transmission — and  this 
is  where  the  new  transmission 
system,  called  pulse  code  modu¬ 
lation  (PCM),  comes  in.  If  it  is 
used  instead  of  the  special  cable, 
only  one  pair  of  ordinary  tele¬ 
phone  wires  will  lie  needed  for 
facsimile  transmission.  The  PCM 
system,  in  normal  applications, 
multiplies  by  12  times  the  tele¬ 
phone  channel  capacity  of  exist¬ 
ing  cable  pairs. 

In  one  experiment  facsimiles 
of  newspaper  pages  were  passed 
over  a  12-mile  section  of  the 
PCM  link  between  Coventry  and 
Rugby.  modified  version  of  the 
latest  Muirhead  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  as  recently  supplied  to  the 
Atmtralinn  for  the  first  news¬ 
paper  transmission  system  in 
that  country,  was  used. 


24in  X  ITin  newspaper  page 
was  transmitted  from  this  Muir¬ 
head  equipment  in  Coventry 
Telephone  Exchange  at  several 
drum  speeds  up  to  a  maximum 
of  3,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  a  definition  of  1,000  lines 
to  the  inch.  Coding  equipment 
developed  by  G.E.C.  translated 
the  facsimile  signal  into  a  sig¬ 
nal  suitable  for  transmission 
over  the  PCM  line  system. 

The  signals  were  passed  over 
the  12-mile  route  section  and 
back  to  the  exchange  where  they 
were  decoded  and  fed  into  .Muir¬ 
head  receiving  equipment.  The 
time  taken  for  the  whole  page 
was  just  over  five  minutes. 

Definition  of  1,000  lines  per 
inch  is  much  lietter  than  most 
newspapers  require.  In  most 
cases,  (500  lines  would  be  ade¬ 
quate,  in  which  case  the  trans¬ 
mission  time  would  be  just  under 
four  minutes.  In  some  cases,  a 
scanning  rate  of  300  lines  per 
inch  is  acceptable,  which  allows 
a  transmission  time  of  2.2 
minutes  per  page. 

• 

Posl-Iiilelligeiicer 
To  Automate  Mailroom 

Harold  D.  Keisey,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  business  manager  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  signed  a  contract  for  two 
Sta-Hi  Stackers. 

The  addition  of  the  two  Stack¬ 
ers  w’ill  enable  the  Post-Intelli- 
gencer’s  mailroom  to  automate 
the  counting  and  stacking  of 
their  bundles.  Capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  at  speeds  of  up  to  70,000 
copies  per  hour,  the  Sta-Hi 
Stacker  has  a  guaranteed  maxi¬ 
mum  error  of  only  plus  or  minus 
1  paper  in  10,000,  assuring  no 
waste  or  shorted  bundles. 

The  acquisition  of  the  two 
high-speed  Stackers  is  a  part 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer’s  over¬ 
all  up-grading  of  its  mailroom 
operation,  Kelsey  said.  Sta-Hi 
was  represented  by  Leo  W.  Shea, 
western  regional  manager  and 
former  Hearst  Newspapers  pro¬ 
duction  executive. 

• 

Plan  Florida  Visit 

Following  the  sixth  annual 
technical  conference  of  FIEJ 


WORCESTER 
- BOSTON 


mu 


Entire 

Market 


Sales  and  Marketing  Area. 

District  sales  offices,  major  chain  warehouses,  all  food 
brokers,  airline  sales  offices,  and  most  sales  forces, 
serving  Boston,  are  the  same  ones  that  cover  both 
Worcester/ Boston. 

Newspaper  Markets 

Daily  newspaper  coverage  of  Worcester  County  house¬ 
holds 

•  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette . 79% 

•  Boston  Herald  Traveler .  3% 

•  Boston  Globe .  3% 


Separate 

Newspaper 

Markets 
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(International  Federation  of 
Publishers)  in  Paris,  more  than 
160  delegates  will  go  to  Miami 
to  inspect  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Perry  Publications  opera¬ 
tions.  The  group  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Miami  Nov.  17  and 
President  and  Publisher,  Richard  C.  Steele— Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt  stay  in  Florida  until  NoV.  20. 
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Reach  the  Entire  WORCESTER/BOSTON  Market. 
Include  the  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE. 
Most  Advertisers  Do! 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  over  155,000  /  Sunday  over  105,000 


SAN  JOSE 


Californians*  E,eader  in 


EFFECTIVE 

BUYING 

INCOME 


The  “Booming  Sixties”  have  made  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  the 
Money-Power  Market  in  Northern  California.  In  fact,  its  $10,591  average  leads 
all  major  California  counties  in  Effective  Buying  Income.  For  example,  it  tops 
Los  Angeles  by  $1229  per  household,  Oakland  (Alameda  County)  by  $1757  and 
San  Francisco  a  whopping  $2125.  With  higher  incomes  and  better  wages,  residents 
of  Metro  San  Jose  are  people  with  money  to  spend.  You  can  reach  them  only 
through  the  Mercury  and  News  that  goes  into  2  out  of  3  homes.  No  outside 
newspaper  exceeds  1  in  7. 


*  Includes  major  counties  of  600,000  population  or  more. 


For  those  in  Murhet  inff-  keep  your  eye  on  Pietro  San  eMose 


COUNTY 


POPULATION  pe,hfu®lhold 


METRO  SAN  JOSE 

942,700 

$10,591 

r  -  ; 

(Santa  Clara  County) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

730,700 

8,466 

$ 

ALAMEDA  (Oakland) 

1,053,000 

8,834 

LOS  ANGELES 

6,986,600 

9,362 

ORANGE 

1,238,500 

9,838 

SACRAMENTO 

623,500 

9,820 

H: 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

661,500 

8,059 

SAN  DIEGO 

1,214,800 

8,661 

Source:  Sales  Management 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD, 
O  MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC 


WITH  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

^  Stereotype  mats  for  all 

letterpress  needs: 

™  K  'LUDINf 

NEWSPAPER -NO -PACK  MATS 


Wood  Super  Fiongs 

Wood  Minimum  Shrink  ROP  Super  Fiongs 
Wood  ROP  Super  Fiongs 


J.  R.  (Jason)  Smith 


Wood  Specials 

Wood  Duromats 

Wood  Blue  Streak  Standards 

Wood  HTP 


Wood  Super  Ad  Mats 
Wood  Ad  Mats 
Wood  Syndicate  Mats 


G.  J.  (Jim)  Wirthman 


G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Jr. 


G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Sr. 


HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


T.  R.  (Ray)  Sturm 


J.  F.  (Jack)  McArdle 


FLONG 


E.  J.  (Ed)  Smith 


A.  W.  (Johnny)  Johnston 


ANPA-MIT  Program 
Is  Generating  Ideas 


By  Prof.  William  Kehl 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Terhnolu^ 


What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  AN  PA  and  MIT?  What 
does  it  mean  and  what  can  we 
expect  to  see  develop  from  this 
agreement  ? 

MIT’s  role  in  education  is  to 
provide  its  students  wdth  the 
leading  edge  of  technology.  It 
is  deeply  involved  in  electronics 
and  the  space  industries.  What 
we  would  like  to  see  is  a  “fall¬ 
out”  from  this  research  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  kickoff  point  here  is  to 
give  ANPA  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  into  this  environ¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  basically  what 
this  agreement  is  intended  to 
provide.  What  w’e  are  looking 
for  is  not  an  incremental 
change,  but  rather  trying  to  de¬ 
fine  long  range  goals,  thinking 
of  the  newspaper  business  as 
the  communications  business. 

It  is  important  that  we  look 
for  substantial  new  directions  in 
the  newspaper  business  and  not 
just  incremental  changes.  Today 


we  are  in  the  program  definition 
stage  in  our  work  with  ANPA. 

Beginning  in  1959,  the  Com¬ 
putation  Center  at  MIT  (level- 
oped  a  time-sharing  system  for 
the  faculty  and  students  to  have 
remote  access  to  a  computer. 
Today  there  are  nearly  200  ter¬ 
minals  around  the  campus  in 
various  offices  and  also  at  other 
New  England  colleges.  Each  of 
these  acts  like  a  typewriter 
linked  by  telephone  lines  to  the 
main  computer.  It  has  com¬ 
pletely  altered  the  w’ay  in  which 
students  and  faculty  carry  out 
their  tasks.  For  it  allows  the 
engineer  to  carry  out  a  mean¬ 
ingful  conversation  with  the 
computer. 

Information  Transfer 

This  led  Professor  Overhage 
to  undertake  Project  INTREX, 
which  stands  for  Information 
Transfer  Experiments  in  which 
he  is  undertaking  to  redefine  the 


entire  approach  to  the  problem 
of  our  engineering  library.  In 
a  library,  a  user  has  a  wide  se¬ 
lection  of  information.  But  the 
tools  he  has  to  assist  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  just  the  information  he 
wants — the  help  of  the  librarian 
is  such  a  tool — are  not  equally 
available  to  many.  Moreover  he 
does  not  have  remote  access, 
nor  as  rapid  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  might  want.  MIT’s 
Intrex  is  a  group  of  people  with 
an  intense  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  MIT  time-sharing 
computer  system  has  put  sub¬ 
stance  and  meaning  into  an  at¬ 
tack  on  this  problem.  It  is  out 
of  this  background  of  research 
in  the  problem  of  information 
that  ANPA’s  interest  arose  and 
their  desire  to  obsen’e  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  MIT  develop¬ 
ments. 

Project  Intrex 

There  are  three  groups  at 
MIT  who  are  involved  in  the 
ANPA  project.  The  first  is  the 
Computation  Center.  The  second 
is  Project  Intrex  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  MIT  Engineering 
library.  The  third  is  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  System  laboratory. 
These  three  groups  are  con¬ 
stantly  scanning  new  develop¬ 
ments  for  their  application  to 
the  newspaper  business. 


A  group  of  11  scientists  at 
MIT  sat  down  April  13th  with  a 
group  of  some  of  inventive 
ANPA  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  in  an  all  day  “brainstorm¬ 
ing”  session.  Many  ideas  were 
generated  there.  We  visualized 
the  time,  perhaps  in  10  years, 
when  a  reporter  at  a  remote 
console  might  type  his  story 
directly  into  the  computer,  the 
editor  be  able  to  ask  the  com¬ 
puter  to  let  him  read  the  story, 
edit  it,  and  it  would  be  directly 
prepared  for  publication  using 
a  C.R.T.  printer. 

Need  Lab's  Help 

In  making  the  transition  from 
the  ideas  that  might  be  gener¬ 
ated  in  an  atmosphere  like  MIT 
to  production,  there  are  two  fur¬ 
ther  steps  that  must  be  taken. 
First  we  have  to  count  on  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute’s 
Easton  laboratory  as  the  test 
bed  for  applying  some  of  these 
applications  on  an  experimental 
basis.  MIT  does  not  have  the  in¬ 
tegrated  experience  or  newspa¬ 
per  laboratory  facilities  to 
translate  some  of  these  ideas 
explicitly  for  the  newspaper 
business.  Then  as  a  third  step, 
equipment  manufacturers  must 
become  aware  of  the  value  of 
these  experiments  and  translate 
them  into  production. 
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Schematic  drawing  shows  a  typical  MAY-FRAN 
stereo  conveying  system  installed  to  meet  the 
customer's  requirements. 
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Offset  Inks  Should  Be  Rated 
On  Performance,  Not  Price 


Printers  contemplating  web 
offset  often  misunderstand  such 
factors  as  the  printing  charac¬ 
teristics,  mileage  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  cost  of  web  offset  inks. 

That  is  the  view  of  Donald 
H.  Seixas,  president  of  the 
United  States  Printing  Ink  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  major  supplier  of 
web  offset  and  letterpress  inks. 
Actually,  he  says,  the  demands 
made  on  web  offset  inks  are 
“vastly  more  sophisticated”  than 
on  letterpress  inks,  and  the  cost 
of  formulation  and  manufactui'e 
correspondingly  higher.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  publishers  who 
have  successfully  been  with  web 
offset  for  periods  ranging  from 
seven  months  to  four  years  sup¬ 
port  the  contention  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  and  greater  mile¬ 
age  of  web  offset  inks  make  the 
cost  differential  a  minor  factor. 

.''pecial  lngreilienl> 

The  misunderstanding  begins 
with  the  higher  cost  per  pound 
of  web  offset  ink,  Seixas  main¬ 
tains.  The  pigments  for  web  off¬ 
set  inks,  often  more  concentrated 


more  finely  dispersed,  a  process 
requiring  far  more  manufac¬ 
turing  time.  Sometimes  higher 
quality  pigments  are  used.  For 
process  color  printing,  as  one 
example,  the  expensive  Rhoda- 
mine  red  must  be  used  to  escape 
the  bleeding  in  water  of  the 
cheaper  Phloxine  red. 

The  pigment-carrying  ve¬ 
hicles  also  contribute  to  the 
higher  cost  per  pound  of  web 
offset  inks.  In  order  to  meet  the 
special  demands  of  web  offset 
printing,  these  must  combine 
synthetic  resins  with  drying  oils 
rather  than  the  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  mineral  oil  of  letterpress 
inks.  “It  is  the  special  qualities, 
both  of  running  and  appearance, 
that  are  built  into  web  offset 
inks  that  require  these  more 
costly  ingredients,  processes  and 
equipment,”  Seixas  added. 
“Strictly  speaking,  cost  per 
pound  only  serves  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  when  two  or  more 
competing  inks  for  the  same 
purpose  and  equal  in  such  quali¬ 
ties  as  strength,  toning,  mileage 
and  performance  on  the  press 


One  newspaper  publisher  who 
goes  along  with  Seixas’  view  is 
Joel  Leuchter,  who  publishes  the 
Vineland  (New  Jersey)  Times 
Journal.  Leuchter  made  the 
switch  from  letterpress  to  offset 
about  four  years  ago  and  is 
very  happy  with  the  result.  Ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  and  circulation 
are  up  by  more  than  20%, 
largely  l)ecause  of  the  paper’s 
improved  appearance,  but  the 
real  plus,  Leuchter  says,  is  the 
large  volume  of  commercial  work 
he  is  able  to  handle  since  going 
to  web  offset. 

“In  terms  of  cost,”  Leuchter 
commented,  “ink  was  never  a 
major  factor.  Certainly  web  off¬ 
set  inks  cost  several  times  as 
much  as  letterpress,  but  we  have 
had  more  than  double  the  mile¬ 
age  from  them,  and  our  very 
rapid  expansion  absorbed  the 
slight  extra  cost  almost  over¬ 
night.”  The  real  problem  with 
converting  to  offset,  Leuchter 
found,  is  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
familiar  aspects  of  the  new  proc¬ 
ess  rather  than  the  cost  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  equipment  or  supplies.  “If 


the  changeover,”  he  says,  “you 
can  take  advantage  of  web  off¬ 
set’s  special  perfoimance  fea¬ 
tures.” 

“The  Times  .Journal’s  experi¬ 
ence,”  says  Morris  Friedland, 
United  States  Printing  Ink’s 
R  &  D  vicepresident,  “is  based 
on  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  print¬ 
ing  processes.  The  very  fact  that 
web  offset  is  a  finer  process  in¬ 
volving  the  presence  of  water 
and  transfer  of  impression  from 
a  smooth-surfaced  offset  plate  to 
the  blanket  rather  than  direct 
impression  from  metal  relief 
plates  to  paper  means  that  the 
ink  must  have  different  proper¬ 
ties.” 

Asked  what  printing  charac¬ 
teristics  web  offset  printers 
looked  for  in  their  inks,  Fried- 
land  said :  “There  are  many,  but 
mostly  printers  want  ink  that 
will  set  fast  on  paper  and  not  on 
idler  rolls  or  nose  cone.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  smear  and  scuffing 
counts  a  lot.  Correct  ink  body 
and  flow  for  excellent  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  fountain  is  likewise 
important  for  a  good  running 
job.  .Add  to  these  reduced  linting, 
picking  and  plate  wear  and  you 
have  most  of  the  features  web 
offset  printers  are  seeking.” 

Appearance  is  the  ultimate 
object,  Friedland  added.  Run¬ 
ning  with  trouble  free  inks 


than  in  letterpress  inks,  must  be  are  being  rated.” 


you  can  allow  enough  time  for 
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can  automate  your  entire  production  operation 


Only  a  properly  engineered  and  installed  system 
from  MAY-FRAN  can  give  you  finger  tip  control  to 
satisfy  your  production  requirements  and  costs. 

MAY-FRAN  has  an  enviable  background  of  supplying 
fully  automated  systems  and  backing  them  with  more 
than  25  years  of  experience  and  an  engineering  staff 
that’s  composed  of  distinguished  professionals.  Good 
reasons  why  MAY-FRAN  is  recognized  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  most  of  free- Europe  as  a  major  supplier  of 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  10,  1967 


materials  handling  equipment. 

The  fully  automated  stereo  handling  system  (shown 
above)  is  not  only  a  reality,  but  is  available  and  in  use  in 
plants  throughout  the  country!  If  you're  about  to  make 
production  line  changes,  we  suggest  you  contact 
MAY-FRAN.  We'll  analyze  your  installation  and  make 
recommendations.  Naturally,  you'll  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  at  all!  MAY-FRAN  Manufacturing  Company, 
1710  Clarkstone  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 


Offset  Ink 

(Continued  from  />«</«'  41) 
should  lead  to  better  halftones, 
practically  no  rub-off,  sharp  de¬ 
tail,  clarity  and  brilliance,  real 
blacks  rather  than  brownish 
blacks  and  strong,  brilliant 
colors. 

Newspaper’s  Experience 

Another  newspaper  that  has 
surmounted  the  growing  pains 
of  learning  the  new  process  is 
the  iSej/mo?/r  (Indiana)  Tribune. 
After  seven  months.  General 
Manager  Tom  Conner  says: 
“Our  pressmen  had  their  head¬ 
aches  at  first,  and  roller  setting 
is  something  we  need  to  watch 
somewhat  even  now,  but  we  feel 
that  w'e  are  really  launched  after 
seven  months.”  Ink,  Conner  said, 
hasn’t  turned  out  to  be  a  cost 
factor — a  reasonable  attention  to 
ink/water  balance  is  the  chief 
thing.  The  Tribune  is  pleased 
with  their  web  offset  experience 
so  far;  a  3%  drop  in  circula¬ 
tion  occurred  when  they  upped 
their  subscription  price  but 
the  improved  look  of  the  paper 
has  resulted  in  a  7%  rise  in 
overall  sales  for  a  net  gain  of 
4%.  “We’ve  increased  our  paid 
color  ads  10  times,”  Conner  says, 
“and  we’re  already  feeling  our 
way  into  commercial  color  work.” 

A  “Custom”  Product 

One  key  to  successful  adapta¬ 
tion  to  web  offset,  according  to 
USPI’s  Friedland,  is  getting 
used  to  the  fact  that  web  offset 
ink  is  a  “custom”  product.  If  the 
ink  manufacturer  is  going  to 
supply  the  ink  that  is  exactly 
right  for  the  job,  Friedland  says, 
he  needs  to  know: 

1.  the  press  speed  and  the  size 
of  the  cutoff.  The  press  speed  is 
usually  in  feet  per  minute  or 
impressions  per  hour,  and  the 
cutoff  is  necessary  because  5,000 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 
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I  PH  with  10"  cutoff  is  really  a 
different  speed  than  5,000  IPH 
with  a  20"  cutoff. 

2.  type  of  paper  and  its  weight 
basis.  Ideally  the  ink  manufac¬ 
turer  should  have  samples  of  at 
least  a  dozen  8  x  12  sheets — 
this  is  a  must  for  a  color  match 
on  special  papers.  The  samples 
allow  the  ink  manufacturer  to 
make  some  trial  prints  before 
sending  out  the  ink  for  the  job. 

3.  type  of  plates  being  used. 
Whether  they  are  wipe-on  plates 
or  not,  whether  they  are  bi¬ 
metal,  tri-metal  or  some  other 
composition  are  facts  useful  for 
the  ink  formulation. 

Not  One  of  the  Headuehei* 

Asked  aljout  his  experience 
when  he  switched  to  web  offset 
just  four  years  ago,  Charles 
McKinley,  general  manager  of 
the  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  said:  “We  had  some 
troubles,  of  course.  I  remember 
that  our  old  press  that  had 
served  us  so  well  just  staggered 
to  a  stop  the  day  before  we  had 
planned  to  go  to  web  offset.  Ink 
wasn’t  a  problem,  largely  be¬ 
cause  our  supplier  sent  his  rep¬ 
resentative  to  help  us  along.  We 
still  find  that  the  Ink/water 
balance  has  to  be  just  right,  and 
there  has  been  some  shedding  on 
the  rollers,  but  on  the  whole  ink 
just  hasn’t  been  one  of  our 
headaches.  Now  that  we  have  a 
good,  clean  newsprint,  we’re 
running  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.”  The  Telegraph  serves 
a  coal  mining  area  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  but  web  off¬ 
set  “has  been  our  salvation,”  as 
McKinley  sees  it.  The  plant  does 
a  lot  of  commercial  circulars  and 
prints  ten  weekly  newspapers 
for  surrounding  communities, 
turning  out  no  less  than  five 
every  Wednesday. 

A  Big  Quality  Factor 

Asked  about  the  place  of  ink 
in  the  total  newspaper  picture 
from  the  ink  manufacturer’s 
point  of  view’,  Seixas  said: 
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NAME  THROWER — When  the  first  Goss  web  offset  press  of  its  kind 
was  delivered  to  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald,  Mrs.  F. 
Robert  Woodward,  wife  of  the  newspaper's  executive  vicepresident, 
was  invited  to  give  it  a  name.  She  christened  the  press  "the 
Metro-Offset".  At  the  close  of  the  paper's  first  year  of  use  of  the 
press,  William  J.  Nolan,  left,  vicepresident  of  the  Goss  Company, 
gave  Mrs.  Woodward  a  plaque  for  suggesting  the  name.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  is  at  the  right. 


“Based  on  our  extensive  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  people  w’ho  pro¬ 
duce  newspapers,  I  would  say 
that  ink  is  a  major  quality  fac¬ 
tor  and  a  minor  cost  factor  in 
both  letterpress  and  web  offset. 
The  printer  who  goes  into  web 
offset  is  looking  for  certain  per¬ 
formance  characteristics.  To  get 
them  he  must  have  the  right 
inks,  inks  that  cost  more  to  make 
but  that  give  him  the  quality 
that  sells  newspapers.  In  letter- 
press,  ink  quality  is  very  im¬ 
portant  too.  The  letterpress 
printer  striving  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  w’eb  offset,  espe¬ 
cially  in  color,  can  do  a  lot  by 
upping  the  quality  of  his  ink  and 
thus  reducing  showthrough  and 
poor  halftones.  In  the  case  of 
web  offset  inks,  they  are  a  differ¬ 
ent  product  for  a  different  proc¬ 
ess.  Their  extra  mileage  goes  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  the 
disparity  in  cost,  and  in  colored 
inks  this  disparity  is  even 
further  diminished.” 

Ink,  like  the  other  elements 
in  successful  adaptation  to  web 
offset  printing,  should  be  selected 
for  its  performance  with  respect 
to  press  and  paper.  Carefully 
chosen  and  properly  used,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  hence  the  saleability  of  the 
newspaper  at  little  cost.  It 
should  be  rated  on  performance 
rather  than  cost  per  pound,  for 
good  performance  and  attractive 
product  can  lead  to  higher  reve¬ 
nue  and  substantial  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  commercial  field. 


Turkish  Paper  Buys 
More  OflFset  Presses 

Chicago 

The  Istanbul  (Turkey)  Sun 
has  ordered  an  additional  six 
units  and  two  folders  for  its 
Goss  Suburban  offset  press  giv¬ 
ing  the  paper  a  total  of  18  units 
and  six  folders. 

The  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  300,000,  is  the  large.st  offset 
newspaper  in  the  world.  With 
additional  press  work  almost 
three  million  impressions  are 
produced  each  week. 

Duplicate  Webs 

In  producing  the  Sun,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Haldun  Simavi,  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher,  six  units  and  three  webs 
are  used,  running  all  webs  dup¬ 
licate  into  one  folder.  One  color 
and  black  is  usually  run  on  all 
pages.  In  this  manner,  three 
duplicate  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  each  revolution  of 
the  units.  The  papers  are  de¬ 
livered  to  distributors  who  pull 
them  apart  for  delivery  and 
street  sales. 

First  Goss  press  sold  in  south¬ 
ern  Brazil  will  be  used  to  print 
the  daily  Zero  Hora,  which  is 
converting  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  The  press  is  a  (loss  Ur¬ 
banite  purchased  by  Empress 
Journalistics  Sul-Riograndense, 
which  publishes  the  Zero  Hora 
and  several  magazines  in  Porte 
Alegre,  Brazil.  Equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  four  units,  including  one 
color  unit. 
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what’s  the  anti-gremlin  ingredient 
in  U.S.  web  offset  inks? 


Our  research  has  developed  quite  a  few  anti-gremlin  ingredients.  We  don’t  want  competition 
to  know  so  we  can’t  tell  you  what  they  are.  But  we  can  tell  you  they  add  up  to  trouble-free  press 
runs. These  ingredients  start  by  making  U.S.  web  offset  inks  the  fastest  setting— to  let  you 
avoid  setoff,  smearing  and  build-up  on  idler  rollers  and  nose  cone.  They  knock  out  emulsifi¬ 
cation  and  tinting  problems.  Linting  becomes  a  gremlin  of  the  past,  too.  And  all  U.  S.  inks  have 
just  the  right  body  and  flow  to  follow  the  fountain  roller  and  provide  excellent  distribution. 
The  result:  brilliant  performance.  And  the  recognized  uniformity  of  U.S.  inks  assures  this 
performance  day  in,  day  out,  365  days  a  year.  Call  your  U.S.  salesman  and  say  goodbye  to 
ink  gremlins.  (Our  heatset  inks  are  fortified  with  anti-gremlin  ingredients,  too.) 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.  •  Branches  in;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


At  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Technical 
Training  Center  we  teach  the  com¬ 
plete  offset  process,  from  paste-up  to 
press  operation  and  maintenance. 
Some  of  the  best  web  offset  press¬ 
men  in  the  country  are  our  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nobody  else  offers  this  service. 


It’s  part  of  our  package  when 
you  buy  a  Fairchild  press— News 
King*,  Color  King®,  or  our  new  Pro¬ 
duction  King*.  Fairchild  training- 
before  the  press  is  installed— reduces 
start-up  time,  helps  get  your  new 
press  in  operation  in  nothing  flat. 


Naturally,  Fairchild  servicemen  will 
be  there  to  help,  too. 

Write  or  phone  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Center. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

BUSINESS  STORY 
By  Rick  Friedman 


One  facet  of  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  often  over¬ 
looked  when  a  newsman  buys 
into  the  field  is  the  economics 
of  putting  out  an  issue  week 
after  week. 

The  buyer,  geared  in  many 
cases  to  the  news-gathering  end 
of  the  media,  forgets  or  under¬ 
estimates  the  competitive  pub¬ 
lishing  economics  of  the  ven¬ 
ture.  And  he  frequently  falls 
flat  on  his  face. 

New,  unexpected  competition. 
What  the  reader  rightly  and 
wrongly  expects  a  publisher  to 
produce  for  the  dime  it  costs  to 
buy  the  paper.  What  happens 
when  ad  rates  have  to  go  up? 
These  are  but  three  of  a  vast 
number  of  factors  which  go  to 
make  up  the  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Flyer  Competition 

What  happens,  for  instance 
when  the  local  merchants  start 
a  monthly  flyer  in  the  commu¬ 
nity? 

The  17,190  ABC-circulation 
North  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Citi¬ 
zen  recently  found  itself  faced 
with  this  situation.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  called,  “We’re  Hurt,”  the 
paper  pointed  out  its  rise  from 
scratch  six  years  ago  to  become 
“the  Canadian  community 
weekly  with  the  largest  (by  far) 
circulation  (Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations) 

It  said  it  looked  on  the  flyer 
“with  a  feeling  of  hurt,  aston¬ 
ishment  and  indignation,”  giving 
the  following  reasons  why: 

“The  Citizen  has  encouraged 
business  in  shopping  areas  to 
join  forces  in  advertising  and 


its  staff  co-operates  in  profes¬ 
sionally  producing  and  printing 
many  of  these  flyers.  You  will 
notice  that  some  are  included 
with  the  Citizen.  Complete  cov¬ 
erage  is  given  merchants  when 
requested  because  the  Citizen’s 
nearly  300  carrier  boys,  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves,  are  quite 
prepared  to  deliver  flyers  to 
non-subscribers. 

“In  the  case  of  the  North 
Vancouver  Business  Association 
flyer,  not  only  was  the  printing 
sent  out  of  town  but  the  delivery 
was  by  a  Vancouver  firm.  Shop 
at  Home,  eh! 

“In  short,  the  Citizen  can 
deliver  the  goods  whether  it  be 
printing  flyers,  providing  a 
newspaper  circulation  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  Canadian 
weekly,  or  a  distribution  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  first-class.  That  this 
is  not  enough  for  the  North 
Vancouver  Business  Association 
is  bewildering. 

“Aside  from  the  fact  that  we 
can  do  the  job  better  than  any¬ 
one,  we  wonder  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members  really  care  if  this 
area  has  a  superior  newspaper 
promoting  the  interests  of  the 
community?” 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
the  Citizen  survives  because  it 
is  subsidized  by  Horizon  Pub¬ 
lications  Ltd.,  “which  is  involved 
in  the  highly  competitive  job 
printing  business.”  The  weekly 
said  it  couldn’t  keep  going 
strictly  on  its  own. 

The  paper  also  pointed  out  its 
service  to  the  community  which 
it  claimed  “puts  money  into  the 
till  of  every  store  on  Lonsdale 
[Avenue]  .  .  .  The  Citizen  can 
lay  claim  to  some  of  the  credit 
for  making  shoppers  more  con¬ 
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scious  of  the  value  of  staying  at 
home  [to  shop]  .  .  ,  We  think  we 
deserve  something  better  than 
the  treatment  we’ve  l)een  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  N.V.  Business 
Association.” 

Radio  Competition 

WTiat  happens  when  somebody 
makes  application  for  a  radio 
station  in  a  town  where  you’re 
publishing  the  only  newspaper? 

When  this  happened  to  the 
2,314-circulation  Poison  (Mont.) 
Flathead  Courier,  the  town’s 
only  newspaper,  it  reasoned  it 
had  three  choices:  acknowledge 
the  fact;  ignore  the  fact;  give 
detailed  information  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  comment  editor¬ 
ially. 

The  weekly  decided  to  give 
the  application  detailed,  straight 
news  coverage  and  comment  edi¬ 
torially. 

In  a  signed  piece,  “Facts  of 
Life,”  Co-publisher  and  co-edi¬ 
tor  Paul  H.  Fugleberg  admitted 
the  weekly  would  have  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  advertising  dollar 
and  no  longer  would  have  a 
“corner”  on  local  news.  He  said 
the  project  was  a  commendable 
one  and  wished  the  principals 
well.  Also,  that  it  was  a  sign 
the  community  was  growing.  He 
added : 

“It  would  be  less  than  honest 
to  say  that  we  don’t  care  if  we 
have  more  competition  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news.  We’re  in 
the  same  boat  as  a  small  gro¬ 
cery  store,  clothing  store,  bank, 
cafe,  service  station,  motel  or 
hardware  store  that  finds  itself 
confronted  with  additional  com¬ 
petition.  Of  course,  we’re  con¬ 
cerned.  And  we’ll  have  to  do 
just  what  other  busines.ses  have 
done  — scratch  a  bit  harder  and 
make  our  product  and  services 
as  desirable  to  the  consumer  as 
possible.” 

Something  of  Value 

Fugleberg  pointed  out  that 
radio  can  play  an  important  role 
in  the  community’s  life  and  that 
the  Courier  once  considered  the 
possibility  of  starting  its  own 
station  in  Poison. 

The  weekly  had  been  serving 
the  town  for  57  years,  he  went 
on,  and  “to  remain  in  business 
that  long,  the  Courier’s  product 
and  services  has  had  to  have 
something  of  real  value  to  offer 
.  .  .  information,  progress,  edu¬ 
cation,  sales  aids,  buying  tools, 
promotion  assistance  and  the 
type  of  content  editorially  and 
pictorially  that  is  welcome  in 
any  family  home  and  that  can 
be  read  and  seen  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  without  em¬ 
barrassment  or  apologj'.” 

The  editorial  questioned  the 
proposed  transmitter  site,  claim¬ 
ing  the  site  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  “the  business,  the 


city  or  the  residents. 

Dime’s  Worth 

Foster  M.  Russell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cobourg  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Star,  projected  produc¬ 
ing  a  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
context  of  one  dime.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  called  “All  for  Ten 
Cents,”  he  offered  to  give  a  dime 
to  any  local  critic  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  For  the  dime,  the  critic 
would  be  expected  to  compose 
print  and  produce  one  edition 
of  the  local  newspaper  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  Russell’s  home. 

Russell  stipulated  one  condi¬ 
tion:  “The  contents  of  your 
newspaper,  with  all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print,  must  include 
more  reading  material  than 
contained  in  the  current  best 
seller.” 

The  editor  then  indicated  what 
this  reading  material  should 
comprise:  the  latest  accounts  of 
meeting  of  the  Town  Fathers, 
the  Parks  Boards,  the  School 
Boards,  Secondary  and  Primary, 
the  Social  Events,  the  Hospital 
Board,  the  Cemetery  Board, 
with  such  ancillaries  as  births, 
marriages  and  deaths. 

Also,  picture  of  a  local  com¬ 
ing  event,  free  of  charge  on 
every  page.  “For  that  solitary 
dime,”  he  went  on,  “we’ll  expect 
to  see  the  Mayor  turning  the 
sod  for  new  construction.  This 
is  a  public  service.  Naturally, 
you  and  your  paper  will  pay 
for  the  picture  from  the  photog¬ 
rapher;  also,  for  the  engraving, 
and  all  the  space.  You  have  our 
dime. 

“We’ll  want,  too,  a  free  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  club  president  when 
he  presents  a  cheque  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  superintendent  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  rest  room;  a  room  designed 
for  citizens  recovering  from 
heart  attacks.  It  will  be  offered 
to  you,  at  regulation  rates,  too. 

“We’ll  expect  to  see  a  picture 
of  the  Colonel  and  personnel, 
newly-retired  from  the  Army 
Depot  (now  running  in  serial 
form  each  and  every  week). 
You  must  continue  this  gratui¬ 
tous  service  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  adding  12  per¬ 
cent  sales  tax  for  printing,” 

Russell  also  demanded,  for  his 
dime,  two  full  pages  of  sports, 
playing  up  all  the  winning 
games  during  the  week  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  defeats  out  of  the  paper. 

“We  can  call  your  sheet 
lousy,”  he  went  on.  “We  paid 
you  a  dime.  We  can  say  your 
editorials  don’t  get  to  the  point 
and  your  unsigned  letters  are 
your  own  opinion  .  .  . 

“If  we  call  you  at  your  home 
before  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning  to  give  you  a  news  item 
about  our  parents  visiting  us 
for  the  weekend,  this  is  our 
privilegfe.  You  have  our  ten 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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i^GPI  Makes  Front  Page  News 

letterpress  and  web  offset  inks^^^ 


SUPERSET 

news  black  - 

no-heat  web  offset 

also  available  in  ANPA 
approved  colors 


SUPERSET  for  web  offset  is  an  entirely  new  type  of  news 
black  developed  especially  for  web  offset  newspaper  presses. 
Gives  excellent  tone  and  contrast.  In  a  choice  of  bodies  to  suit 
your  press.  Superset  is  also  available  in  ANPA  approved  colors. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

When  you’re  already  #1  in  news  inks, 
what  do  you  do  next? 

GPI  goes  to  the  laboratory  to  find  new  answers  to 
today’s  high  speed  requirements.  GPI  research  has  led 
to  the  development  of  problem-solving  news  inks  like 
Lomist  and  Morr-Kleen. 

GPI  has  continued  the  Morrill  tradition,  standard 
of  excellence  in  news  inks  since  1840.  It  leads  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  research  and  development  of  news  inks  for 
fine  reproduction.  Ink  pigments,  solvents  and  vehicles 
are  constantly  reviewed  and  improved  by  utilizing 
every  related  scientific  advance. 

GPI  win  continue  to  make  front  page  news  in  news 
inks.  Whether  you  are  using  letterpress  or  web  offset, 
or  thinking  of  switching,  you  can  rely  on  the  guy  from 
GPI  for  the  right  ink  fw  your  press  and  newsprint. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 


7BO  Third  Avartu*.  Naw  York.  N.Y.  10017 


LOMIST 

news  ink 
for  letterpress 


LOMIST  NEWS  INK  was  developed  by 
GPI  research  to  reduce  misting  problems 
on  high  speed  newspaper  presses.  While 
other  factors  which  contribute  to  misting 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely,  Lomist 
News  Black,  patented  by  GPI,  -has  re¬ 
duced  mist  as  much  as  90%. 


MORR-KLEEN 

news  ink 
for  letterpress 


MORR-KLEEN  NEWS  INK  reduces 
rub-off  almost  completely  —  a  dramatic 
difference  compared  with  conventional 
news  inks.  Non-rub  qualities  reach  maxi¬ 
mum  within  three  hours  after  printing. 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

cents.  After  all,  that’s  worth 
getting  out  of  bed,  isn’t  it? 

.  .  We’ve  misplaced  the 
paper.  Can  you  tell  what’s  on  at 
the  show?  Say,  anything  special 
in  the  For  Sale  or  the  Auction 
Sale  columns?  Oh,  you  can’t  tell 
us  because  the  paper  isn’t  out 
yet.  That  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
all  the  readers.  Chiseller,  all 
you  want  is  our  ten  cents! 

“You  must  sell  a  lot  of  papers. 
The  more  you  sell  the  more  you 
should  do  for  us.  We  are  setting 
up  a  little  $100,000  business  next 
month.  You  can  print  a  news 
item  about  this.  We  buy  your 
paper.  We’ll  see  later  if  we’ll 
advertise. 

‘Extra*  CJiarge 

“You  deliver  a  copy  of  your 
paper  to  our  home  for  a  dime. 
You  printed  a  story  of  our 
daughter’s  wedding  for  nothing, 
but  w’hen  we  asked  you  for  30 
EXTRA  copies,  you  charged  us 
10  cents  a  copy.  We  thought  you 
didn’t  charge  for  extra  copies. 
Already  we  paid  you  a  dime. 

“By  the  way,  it  is  3:50  p.m. 
We’re  holding  the  United  Cen- 


ence  at  4  p.m.  We  notified  all 
the  out-of-town  newspapers  last 
week.  We  forgot  to  inform  you 
of  the  meeting.  We  hope  you 
won’t  mind.” 

Ad  Kate  Hike 

What  happens  when  a  weekly 
publisher  laises  his  rates  by 
more  than  33  percent?  James 
Jesse,  publisher  of  the  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  Xewa,  did  just 
that. 

His  biggest  advertiser,  a 
grocer,  was  paying  the  lowest 
rate  of  90  cents  per  inch.  The 
grocer  hollered  loudly  when  the 
rate  was  changed  to  $1.26  per 
inch. 

But  after  he  registered  the 
expected  reaction  and  Jesse  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
crease,  the  retailer  said:  “Well, 
it’s  still  the  best  ad  buy  I  can 
get.” 

Jesse  sent  out  no  letters  ad¬ 
vising  of  the  increase.  He  had 
done  this  in  previous  years  and 
always  had  to  haggle.  But  the 
last  time,  his  office  girl  forgot 
to  mail  the  letters.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  amazed  to  get  vir¬ 
tually  no  reaction.  So  he  pre- 
pa  i-ed  no  letter  when  he  put  in 
the  latest  ad  hike. 

The  Lapeer  (Mich.)  Lapeer 
County  PreKs,  reasoning  that 


measured  on  a  cost  per  person 
basis,  sent  a  post  card  message 
to  advertisers,  pointing  out: 
“Dear  Friend,  bills  pouring  in 
thesa  days  —  cost  of  everything 
going  up?  Well,  not  everj’thing. 
Our  advertising  rates  per  reader 
are  the  lou'ent  in  our  128-year 
history.”  The  post  card  showed 
these  figures: 

Circulation  .  .  . 

1960  1967  '/r  increase 

10,389  13,469  29 

*  *  ♦ 

EEKLY  .SALES 

The  2,481  ABC-circulation 
Ramsey  (N.J.)  Journal  has  been 
sold  to  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
HeraldS’eivs,  with  the  former 
ceasing  operation  after  almost 
75  years  of  publication.  Journal 
subscribers  will  now  get  the 
Herald-News. 

The  Journal  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Dater  family  since 
it  was  founded  in  May,  1892. 
Seller  was  Thomas  E.  Dater, 
grandson  of  the  founder,  John 
Y.  Dater.  Dater’s  other  news¬ 
paper,  the  Home  and  Store 
Xews,  a  free  circulation  publi¬ 
cation  to  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ramsey,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale. 

The  addition  of  the  Journal’s 
subscribers  gives  the  Ridgewood 
Herald-News  an  audited  circu- 


evory  Thursday  morning.  ]j 
Three  Illinois  weeklies,  the 
Pawnee  Herald,  Rochester  and] 
Lake  Springfield  Herald,  and  the  I 
Farmersville  Herald-Post;  have; 
been  sold  by  Charles  and  Vir-' 
ginia  Russell  to  Earl  Wilcox- 1 
son.  I 

Wilcoxson  has  dropped  the! 
“Post”  from  the  Herald-Post 
masthead. 

The  new  owner  is  a  former 
weekly  publisher  of  newspajjers: 
in  Logan  County,  Ill.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  a  school  teacher,  j 
Richard  Kahne  has  been! 
named  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  director,  G.  Oliver,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  of  all  three  publi¬ 
cations. 

*  *  * 

.Adman  Buys  Paper 

The  Winter  Park  (Fla.)  Sun 
Herald  has  been  purchased  by] 
James  Randy  Noles  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Florence,  Ala. 

Announcement  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sowles,  publisher. 
She  indicated  she  has  had  many 
offers  for  the  paper  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  July,' 
1966.  They  had  purchased  the 
paper  and  moved  from  Nebraska 
in  August,  1964.  ] 

Noles,  34,  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Tri-Cityl 


HE  CERTAINLY  FOR  THE  FACT  IS 

ISN'T.  NOR  ARE  THAT  CATERPILLAR* 

ALL  EARTHmoUlNG-  AND  CAT®  ARE 

fY\ACHlNES  ACTUALLY  REGISTERED 

PAINTED  VELLOtU  TRADEmARKS 

mADE  BY  OF  CATERPILLAR 

CATERPILLAR.  TRACTOR  CO., 

AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS’^ 

IVE  mAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE  IF  YOU'VE  EVER  BEEN 

WHEEL  AS  CALLED  BY  THE  WRONG 

WELL  AS  NAmE,  WE  THINK 

TRACK- TYPE  YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 

yyiACHINES.  SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 

INCORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEmARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR  j 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  | 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  .  Engines  1 
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our  competition  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  big  claims  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  equipment. 


The  implication,  of  course,  is 
that  nobody  else  has  this  feature 
or  that. 

Well,  compare  the  WOOD  CUS¬ 
TOM  75  equipped  with  the  all 
new  WOOD  2:1  or  3:2  "Heart  of 
the  Press"  Folder’^ ...  second  to 
none... now  on  edition,  built 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar... fast 
as  "Hades"  and  with  every  good 
feature  the  other  guys  claim  to 
have,  plus  lots  more  they  never 
thought  of.  Make  us  prove  it! 


After  all,  in  100  years  of  building 
printing  presses,  you  learn  many 
things... query  our  sales  engin¬ 
eers,  write  us  or  call.  Make  sure 
you  are  getting  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  equipment. 

Don't  forget... 


II#*  huiht 
##!#*  fiiiurv 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Call  201  - 756-5700 

•Our  chest  is  out . . .  these  newspaper 
folders  are  so  j;(kx1  that  in  a  Gravure 
Plant,  each  folder  is  turning  out  over 
one  million  copies  daily.  That's  right 
1,000,tXX), . .to  our  knowledge  no  one 
else  can  make  this  claim. 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

E)dilorial  ronsultant 

Catpley  International  Corporation 

Anyone  establishing  a  newspaper  these  days 
deserves  attention.  Mrs.  Betty  Boyer  started  the 
Charleston  (Ill.)  Coles  County  Daily  Times  last 
Dec.  12.  It  sparkles. 

A  morning  offset,  it’s  loaded  with  art,  most  of 
it  local  and  graphic,  all  of  it  big.  Publishers  of 
offset  make  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  capitalize 
on  the  reproduction  capability  by  using  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  big,  local  action-packed  art. 

The  nameplate  stands  out  brightly.  The  leg¬ 
end  “Good  Morning  .  .  .  It’s  Friday,  May  19, 
1967”  is  an  ingenious  way  of  arriving  at  an 
easy-to-read  dateline  and  of  pointing  out  this  is 
a  morning  paper.  Charleston,  population  ap¬ 
proximately  13,000,  also  has  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  the  Couner-N eu's. 

The  nameplate  would  be  still  cleaner  if  the 
weather  ear  were  removed,  with  weather  car¬ 
ried  in  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Then  you  need 
to  balance  the  man  on  horseback?  This  could 
be  done  by  putting  the  “Good  Morning  ...” 
legend  in  to  two  lines  in  the  space  now  given  to 
the  weather. 

Abundant  white  space  gives  art,  headlines 
and  body  type  eye-resting  breathing  room. 
There  are  two  picas  of  space  across  the  top, 
under  the  running  head. 

There  are  18  points  of  white  space  between 


]  » 
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the  four-column  art  and  the  caption  overline  ( in 
the  page  in  upper  left).  The  cutoff  under  that 
art  is  separated  by  12  points  of  white  space. 
Thirty  points  of  space  separate  the  two  lines  of 
the  head  beginning  “Administration  Cleared.” 

These  little  touches  enhance  eye-appeal  and 
help  the  reader  with  his  job.  Too  many  papers 
shoehorn-in  type,  heads  and  captions. 

The  position  of  the  two  other  pieces  of  art 
weakens  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Each  corner  of 
the  top  is  accented.  Shoving  the  other  two  to  the 
bottom  will  result  in  accents  in  all  four  corners. 

The  dummy  does  this  and  gets  rid  of  the  zig¬ 
zags  by  wrapping  body  type  in  harmonious 
rectangles.  The  art  on  the  traffic  fatality  could 
go  to  bottom  right,  with  the  fatality  story  atop 
it.  The  art  on  the  destroyer  incident  could  go  to 
lower  left,  tied  in  with  Vietnam  story.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  related,  and  they  are  divorced  as  the 
original  makeup  stands. 

In  the  page,  a  two-column  head  (“Woods  Me¬ 
morial”)  bumps  another  two-column  head 
(“Search  for  Boys”).  True,  one  is  a  two-line 
head  and  the  other  a  one-line  head.  If  the  bump 
were  to  remain,  it  would  be  less  evident  with  one 
of  the  heads  in  italic. 

The  hand-drawn  dummy  avoids  the  bump, 
however,  and  provides  a  contrast  in  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  adjacent  headline  typography,  with 
the  two  one-column  heads  in  italics.  Or,  contrast 
also  could  be  effected  by  setting  those  two  heads 
in  Roman  and  the  “Woods  Memorial”  head  in 
italics. 

Regrettably,  captions  are  the  same  size  and 
face  as  the  body,  but  a  new  newspaper  can’t 
have  everything  at  once. 
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NEWSPAPER  BUNDLE  in  chute  (right)  passes  under  metal  sensing 
plate  that  operates  device  (circled)  which  trips  counter  (behind 
right  arm  of  mailer)  in  mail  room  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News.  Bundle  does  not  have  to  touch  the  sensor  to  trip  the  counter. 
Regardless  of  its  size,  bundle  is  counted  if  it  passes  within  four 
inches  of  the  sensor.  The  solid  state  unit  is  supplied  by  Robertshaw 
Controls  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Animated  Exhibit 
Planned  by  Goss 

Chicago 

An  animated  press  exhibit 
combining  the  new  Goss  Digital 
Color  Comp  Console  for  central- 
;  ized  control  of  Goss  Headliner 
I  printing  presses  will  be  one  of 
ft  the  features  of  the  ANPA/RI 
■  Conference  June  11-15  in  Kan- 
sas  City. 

;  The  new  concept  allows  direct 
"j  and  pre-programmed  punch  tape 
I  control  of  each  press  unit  and 
‘  color  deck  from  a  central  con¬ 
trol  console. 

The  console  consists  of  one  in¬ 
dicator  panel  to  facilitate  pro¬ 
gramming  and  a  keyboard  to 
pre-set  fountain  keys  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  average  to  facilitate 
make-ready  and  reduce  start-up 
waste. 

I  The  console  has  the  ability  to 
correct  ink  flow  by  column  or  by 


page  on  any  press  unit  in  the 
line.  It  will  control  up  to  four 
different  colors  on  one  page. 

Design  includes  a  digital  form 
in  solid  state  circuitry  through¬ 
out  to  provide  both  manual  con¬ 
trol  and  the  interface  for  future 
direct  computer  control.  The 
console  will  pre-set  ink  and 
compensators. 

The  console  unit  is  single  line 
serial  input  which  allows  linking 
the  console  into  any  computer 
system  for  full  control  computer 
programming. 

The  display  will  be  a  plastic 
model  of  a  si.x-unit  Headliner 
and  folder. 

Regional  Office 

H.C.M.  Corporation  of  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.,  sales  and  service 
organization  for  offset  presses, 
photoengraving  machines,  etc., 
has  opened  a  regional  office  at 
110  South  River  Road,  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.  James  W.  Glen  is 
manager. 


NEW  BUILDING  of  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Publishing  Co.  contains 
a  64-page  Goss  press  built  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
and  used  in  recent  years  at  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  lab,  Easton, 
Pa.  Main  operations  of  the  Republican-Courier  continue  in  the 
downtown  plant  and  mats  are  carried  to  the  new  building.  Three 
generations  of  the  Heminger  family  are  active  in  management 
of  the  newspaper. 
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Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP--- 


Typewriter  to  Computer 

(Excerpt  from  a  talk  by  James  L.  Knight,  president  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  past  president  of  the  AXPA  Research 
Institute.) 

Before  we  examine  the  intriguing  possibilities  of  compu¬ 
ters  in  the  newspaper  business,  we  can  reflect  on  a  fascinating 
sidelight  of  history.  It  was  just  one-hundred  years  ago  that 
the  typewriter  was  invented.  Its  standard  keyboard  has  sur- 
viv'ed  virtually  without  change  for  a  full  century.  Today  the 
fact  that  the  keyboard  is  standard  makes  it  possible  for  any 
typist  to  perform  a  variety  of  functions  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  process  where  the  computer  is  harnessed  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  capabilities  of  the  individual. 

The  “kicker”  in  this  little  historical  sidelight  is  that  the 
original  inventor  of  the  typewriter  was  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  His  name  was  Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  and  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Tribune-Telegraph  in  1853 
when  he  met  James  Densmore,  editor  of  the  True  Democrat, 
the  first  newspaper  in  Oshkosh. 

Sholes  made  his  1867  typew’riter  by  cutting  a  circular  hole 
in  the  top  of  an  old  kitchen  table.  In  this  he  arranged  the 
type  bars,  tinkered  with  a  few  other  devices  and  the  type¬ 
writer  was  born.  As  an  editor,  Densmore  saw  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  the  typewriter  in  business  offices  as  well  as 
newspaper  editing.  He  became  the  promotion  manager  for 
the  new  undertaking. 

That  original  typew’riter  is  now  in  The  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution. 

One  of  Mr.  Sholes’  customers  wrote  him  in  1875:  “I  think 
the  typew’riter  is  destined  to  revolutionize  newspaper  work.” 


i  FRIEND.  ROMAN,  \ 
»  COUNTRYMAN  .  .  .  ' 
*  LEND  ME  f 
\  YOUR  E&P. 

^  _ 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
I  THEY’LL  SENATE  • 
\  TO  YOU  FOR  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

■■■■■■“I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Av*nut,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  ■ 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  ! 

Name . I 

Address . I 

City  . State . Zip . * 

Company . I 

Nature  of  Business  . I 

□  Remittance  enclosed  I 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  | 

.mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmJi 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


N.  B.  to  P,  R, 


A  few’  years  ago  I  complained  in  this  column  about 
public  relations  operatives  who  do  not  bother  to  keep 
their  mailing  lists  up  to  date,  and  consequently  continue 
to  send  press  releases  to  people  long — and  by  long  I 
mean,  often  as  not,  years  and  years — gone  from  the 
places  to  which  the  releases  are  addressed.  This,  I 
pointed  out,  is  irksome  to  the  newspaper  people  getting 
the  mail,  w'hich  has  to  be  rerouted  and  may  no  longer 
even  be  wanted.  It  surely  is  the  w’orst  kind  of  public 
relations,  because  it  annoys  possible  users  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  start. 

In  passing,  I  commented  that  some  PR  people  ignore 
letters  calling  their  attention  to  duplications  of  mailings 
to  holders  of  posts  that  have  been  consolidated,  as  for 
example  in  newspaper  mergers. 

I  sometimes  ask  to  be  placed  on  mailing  lists,  and 
sometimes  am  placed  on  them  without  asking  as  a 
consequence  of  having  made  an  inquiry  in  doing  a 
piece  of  w’riting.  My  complaint  now  is  the  difficulty, 
nay,  impossibility,  of  getting  my  name  off  press-release 
mailing  lists. 

Apparently  the  mailing  list  of  some  PR  organizations 
is  a  juggernaut,  or  mayl)e  a  computer,  into  which  names 
and  addresses  can  be  fed  readily  enough,  but  from  which 
they  cannot  be  extracted  under  any  circumstances. 

I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  anyone,  so  I  will  go  no 
farther  in  identifying  the  case  at  hand  than  to  say  it 
concerns  the  publicity  department  of  one  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks.  I  have  been  trying  for  months  to  get 
off  its  mailing  list,  because  the  releases  have  no  con¬ 
ceivable  use  for  me.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make 
my  request  to  one  of  the  publicity  chiefs  by  telephone. 
When  the  releases  continued  to  arrive,  I  wrrote  a  polite 
note  asking  to  have  my  name  dropped  and  explaining 
why.  At  the  same  time  I  suggested  that  they  might  as 
well  be  saving  the  postage.  This  was  to  no  avail,  and  so 
I  made  another  phone  call,  to  another  chief.  His  assur¬ 
ances  w’ere  w’illing  but  equally  meaningless. 

I  resent  getting  this  stuff  because  as  it  is  my  mailbox 
is  too  full  of  material  I  do  not  want.  Much  of  it  is 
thrown  away  unopened.  There  is  an  ultimate  expedient, 
which  works  in  most  cases  but  has  not  worked  so  far 
in  this  one.  That  is  to  mark  the  unopened  envelope 
“REFUSED— RETURN  TO  SENDER,”  and  mail  it 
back.  Of  course,  I  could  throw  it  away  instead,  which 
would  take  less  effort.  But  returning  the  material  in 
some  instances  gives  me  an  outlet  for  my  exasperation. 

After  my  earlier  column  I  received  a  two-page,  single 
spaced  letter  from  an  organization  in  New  York  that 
specializes  in  providing  up-to-date  information  for  use 
in  addressing  recipients  of  releases.  Anyone  who  wants 
its  name  and  address  can  get  it  by  dropping  me  a  line. 

Perhaps  I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  animus 
against  the  PR  fraternity.  They  are  the  most  responsive 
readers  of  this  column — much  more  so  than  journalists. 
I  regularly  save  myself  time  and  effort  by  approaching  a 
PR  man  first  for  background  information. 

But  about  those  unwanted  releases — stop  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  the  Addressog^aph,  or  whatever  it  is.  I  want  to 
get  off. 


. . -No.  325—' . — 
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METRO-OFFSET 


URBANITE 


WEB  OFFSET 


SUBURBAN 


COMMUNITY^ 


COMMUNITY' 


This  is  the  press  that  started  com¬ 
munity  publishers  going  web  off¬ 
set.  Its  popularity  increases  every 
year.  That’s  because  the  Goss 
Community  offers  small  town 
dailies  and  weeklies  so  much  more. 
It  gives  you  the  speed  and  capac¬ 
ity  you  need  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  circulation  demands.  Up 
to  12,000  pph— 16  pages  broad¬ 
sheet,  32  pages  tabloid,  both  half 
and  quarter  page  folds  (an  optional 
folder  handles  24  pages  broad¬ 
sheet,  48  pages  tabloid).  And  you 
get  built-in  growth  with  Goss’ 
Add-A-Unit  construction— you 
simply  add  units  as  you  need 
them.  Reproduction?  You  get  web 
offset’s  natural  eye-appeal  en¬ 
hanced  by  Goss’  true  image  repro¬ 
duction.  There’s  a  lot  more  that 
the  Community  gives  you.  Spot 
color.  Automatic  lubrication.  Easy 
access  to  all  controls.  And,  to  top 
things  off,  the  Goss  Community 
gives  you  extra  time  to  print  shop¬ 
pers  and  other  commercial  work 
for  extra  income. 


Goss  and  only  Goss  offers  a  WEB  OFFSET 


the 

URBANITE* 

Here’s  the  press  that’s  swinging  so 
many  large  weeklies,  dailies  and 
central  plants  to  web  offset:  The 
Goss  Urbanite.  It  gives  you  more 
than  ample  speed-up  to  40,000 
pph.  Plenty  of  capacity— 64  pages 
broadsheet,  96  pages  tabloid.  Like 
all  Goss  presses,  the  Urbanite  gives 
you  the  flexibility  of  running 
straight  or  collect.  Plenty  of  built- 
in  expandability,  too,  thanks  to 
Goss  Add-A-Unit  construction. 
Start  with  just  two  units  and  go 
all  the  way  up  to  8-web  capacity. 
And  what  color  flexibility!  A  spe¬ 
cial  new  3-color  unit  and  one 
standard  unit  permit  you  to  run 
four  colors  on  one  side  of  the  web, 
one  color  on  the  other  side  .  .  . 
without  tying  up  other  units, 
or  sacrificing  page  capacity.  Of 
course ,  you  get  all  of  Goss’  great 
regular  features.  In  any  and  every 
way  the  Urbanite  rates  as  the  finest 
web  offset  press  in  its  size  range. 


the 

METRO-OFFSET 

A  new  era  in  newspaper  publishing 
opened  up  when  this  web  offset 
press  went  “on  edition.”  Goss’ 
double-width  Metro-Offset  press 
lets  large  and  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  capitalize  on  web  off¬ 
set’s  reproduction  quality  ....  at  a 
speed  of  50,000  pph  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  up  to  72  pages  straight  or  up 
to  128  pages  collect.  The  Metro- 
Offset  gives  you  all  the  features 
you  need  to  serve  large  circula¬ 
tions:  Continuous  Production 
with  fully  automatic  Reel-Ten¬ 
sion-Paster  and  Digital  Paster 
Pilot;  Goss’  famed  Imperial  3:2 
folder  with  up  to  128  page  capac¬ 
ity;  Unlimited  Color  Flexibility 
with  common  impression  cylinder 
half  decks,  unit  reversing  and  run¬ 
ning  register  controls.  Moreover, 
you  get  product  versatility  with 
walk-in  angle  bars,  bar  window 
arrangements,  balloon  formers 
and  aisle  leads.  The  Metro-Offset: 
largest  selling  web  offset  press  de¬ 
signed  for  the  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  daily. 


PRESS  to  meet  every  circulation  need 


the 

SUBURBAN* 

Publishers  of  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  papers  look  to  this  press  to 
help  boost  readership  and  revenue. 
No  wonder.  Look  at  what  the  Goss 
Suburban  offers  you:  a  speed  of  up 
to  18,000  pph— a  capacity  of  24 
pages  broadsheet  or  48  pages  tab¬ 
loid.  (Optional  folder  for  32  pages 
broadsheet,  64  pages  tabloid.) 
Flexibility,  too,  with  Goss  Add-A- 
Unit  construction.  You  can  begin 
with  just  one  unit,  and  build  your 
way  up  to  eight  units  with  6-web 
capacity.  Moreover,  every  unit 
you  add  can  be  arranged  in-line  or 
stacked  for  black  or  color  printing. 
Naturally,  you  get  Goss  colorabil- 
ity.  The  Suburban  prints  spot  or 
multicolor  with  a  clarity  that  you 
probably  don’t  think  possible. 
And,  of  course,  you  get  all  the  Goss 
standards,  including  continuous 
feed  fountains;  enclosed,  automat¬ 
ically-lubricated  gearing;  running 
register;  automatic  plate  lockup. 
If  the  Goss  Suburban  is  your  size 
of  press,  it’s  definitely  your  kind 
of  press. 


When 
everything 
counts, 
you  can 
count  on 
Goss 


And  that  promise  holds  true  all  the  time 
because  Goss  does  more  than  build  the 
finest  graphic  arts  equipment  in  the 
world.  We  stand  by  24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year  to  provide  you  with  parts 
and/or  skilled  service  if  needed  ...  to 
offer  you  information  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  promptly,  expertly  and  efficiently. 
Goss  and  only  Goss  maintains  the  largest 
full-time  service  organization.  Yes,  you 
can  count  on  us  to  keep  your  presses 
“on  edition.” 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Printed  in  U.S.A.  on  MGD  equipment 


AdPro  Inks  Increase 
Editorial  ROP  Color 

By  Fred  Paul 

Assistant  Production  Manager, 

Chicago  Tribune 


Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
newspapers,  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  were  to 
switch  over  to  the  use  of  Ad 
Pro  inks. 

In  October  of  1964,  the  ROP 
Color  ink  sub-committee  of  the 
Production  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  ANPA/RI  was 
given  a  rather  broad  assign¬ 
ment  to  investigate  any  and  all 
phases  of  the  complete  letter- 
press  printing  technique  in  order 
to  obtain  quality  in  ROP  Color. 
The  ultimate  objective  was  to 
obtain  the  type  of  reproduction 
that  could  compete  with  Specta- 
Color  in  offset  or  gravure. 

The  committee,  as  a  whole, 
felt  that  4A-ANPA  colors,  as 
they  then  existed,  and  the  color 
book,  left  much  to  be  desired. 
To  expedite  the  entire  project, 
hues  alone  were  dealt  with  in 
the  first  phase,  using  standard 
oil  base  vehicles  in  the  ink  for¬ 
mulation.  Problems  such  as 
show-through,  offset,  or  strike¬ 
through  which  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  using  different  vehi¬ 
cles,  were  not  considered  as  part 
I  of  this  study,  but  were  tabled 
I  for  further  study. 

Technical  Assistance 

Technical  assistance  was 
sought  and  obtained  from  the 
National  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Manufacturers.  In  the  test¬ 
ing  stages,  three  ink  companies 
made  the  test  inks,  each  making 
one  color.  All  of  the  test  inks 
were  unidentified  as  to  supplier, 
and  all  test  results  as  well  as 
ink  formulations  were  the  joint 
property  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  participants  in  this 
project. 

Procedures  w^ere  developed  so 
that  the  magazine  hues  could 
be  adapted  to  the  newspaper 
absorptive  type  of  printing. 
Many  tests  were  conducted  and 
in  the  second  half  of  1965  the 
ANPA  Research  Board  voted  to 
adopt  these  hues  as  the  new 
ANPA  standard. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still 
some  people  who  have  not  made 
the  transition  to  AdPro  inks 
for  various  reasons  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  near  future 
they  will  convert  to  the  new 
colors. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that 
we  have  definitely  observed  are 
the  following: 

The  hues  are  much  stronger, 
particularly  in  the  cyan  and 


(An  excerpt  from  a  report  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference.) 


magenta  colors.  The  stronger 
hues  enable  us  to  obtain  cleaner, 
brighter  and  more  life-like  re¬ 
production.  I  think  a  good  many 
of  the  people  who  are  using  the 
AdPro  inks  have  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  to  be  able 
to  definitely  state  that  even 
though  the  inks  do  cost  more 
per  pound  than  the  conventional 
ANPA  colors,  they  are  getting 
sufficiently  increased  mileage. 

There  is  less  chance  of  regis¬ 
ter  error  if  one  follows  the  re¬ 
verse  lay-down  sequence  which 
was  recommended  by  the  ANPA, 
since  the  most  transparent  color 
is  laid  dowm  last. 

New  avenues  of  possibilties 
have  been  opened  for  use  edito¬ 
rially,  in  producing  three  color 
than  pleased  with  the  results 
that  we  have  obtained,  although 
admittedly  we  do  have  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

New  avenues  of  possibilities 
have  been  opened  for  use  edito¬ 
rially,  in  producing  three  color 
pictures  in  which  no  black  is 
used,  since  the  combination  of 
blue,  red  and  yellow'  now  make 
for  a  better  black  than  was  for¬ 
merly  obtainable.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  historically  has  been 
known  as  a  four  color  shop,  but 
more  and  more  of  our  editorial 
color  is  in  the  three  color  proc¬ 
ess  since  we  have  started  using 
the  new  inks. 

Setoff  Problem 

I’d  like  to  pass  along  a  few  of 
our  observations.  The  problem 
of  ink  setoff  on  pages  opposite 
our  color  pages  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  with  the  new  inks 
than  with  our  old  colors.  In 
analyzing  this  problem,  we  find 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  over¬ 
power  on  color  settings  with  the 
Ad  Pro  inks  since  these  colors 
are  so  much  stronger  than  our 
old  colors.  We  find  that  in  most 
cases,  when  we  are  running  ex¬ 
cessive  setoff,  we  can  minimize 
this  problem  by  closing  down 
considerably  our  color  keys  while 
still  obtaining  the  same  degree 
of  color  coverage. 

Our  ink  supplier  tested  a  new 
blue  ink  at  our  plant  and  the 
results  were  most  encouraging. 
Though  they  have  not  elimi¬ 
nated  the  problem  completely, 
they  have  made  our  job  less 
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sensitive  to  ink  setting  and  have 
given  us  a  very  useful  tool  to 
help  us  still  further  lessen  the 
problem.  I  feel  fairly  certain 
that  only  a  new  type  of  vehicle 
will  completely  eliminate  this 
problem,  and  also  feel  confident 
that  the  ink  companies  are 
working  in  this  direction  and 
may  have  a  break-through 
within  the  next  couple  of  years 
leading  to  the  complete  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Finer  Screens 

Some  people  are  reluctant  to 
try  the  AdPro  inks  because  the 
reverse  lay  down  sequence  was 
recommended.  I  believe  that 
those  people  who  were  formerly 
satisfied  with  lay  downs  other 
than  the  recommended  yellow, 
red,  blue  or  three-color  printing, 
and  have  used  almost  every 
variation  of  lay  down  possible, 
will  still  be  satisfied  with  the 
identical  lay  downs  they  are 
now  using  if  they  change  to  the 
AdPro  inks.  In  most  cases,  the 
lay  down  is  really  not  too  im¬ 
portant,  but  if  you  are  trying 
to  obtain  the  best  black  possible 
without  using  a  black  plate,  I 
believe  there  has  been  sufficient 
proof  that  the  blue,  red,  yellow 
lay  down  does  obtain  this. 


All  ot  us  nave  oeen  reading 
much  about  the  use  of  finer 
screens  than  the  65  line  screens 
with  which  most  of  us  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  theory  that  ^e  75  line 
screen,  or  finer  screens  than 
that,  do  produce  more  detail  in 
shadow  areas  and  other  areas 
in  halftone  reproduction.  I  real¬ 
ize  also  that  with  all  things  be¬ 
ing  right  you  can  do  a  better  job 
in  reproducing  fine  details,  using 
the  finer  screen  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  65  line  screen.  I  do  suggest, 
however,  that  with  the  normal 
amount  of  variables  in  most  of 
our  pressrooms,  you  might  be 
able  to  obtain  better  results  on 
an  over-all  basis  using  the  coars¬ 
er  65  line  screen  than  the  75 
line  screen.  If  some  of  you  have 
been  having  difficulty  running 
the  AdPro  inks,  I  assume  you 
are  using  the  75  line  screen.  You 
might  want  to  experiment  by 
going  down  to  a  65  line  screen 
and  you  might  be  surprised  at 
the  results  you  obtain.  We  have 
used  both  screens  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  do 
a  better  over-all  printing  job 
using  the  65  line  screen  than 
the  75  line  screen,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the 
ANPA. 
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news-people 


PAT  LYNCH,  racing  columnisf 
for  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  for  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  (for  pub¬ 
lic  relations)  at  the  New  York 
Racing  Association.  He  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  34  years. 

Moss  W,  -Armistead  III,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the 
Times- World  Corporation,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. — an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Hall,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Kissim¬ 
mee  (Fla.)  Gazette — now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Corner  Cupboard 
News,  Orlando,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Downey,  former 
classified  advertising  manager — 
now  business  manager  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  Mail. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Otis,  former  educa¬ 
tion  writer,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News — received  a  1967  School 
Bell  Award  from  Michigan  Edu¬ 
cation  -Association.  Otis  is  now 
with  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 


2  Editors  Promoted 
Oil  Hearst  Newspaper 

Baltimore 

Mark  F.  Collins,  publisher  of 
the  News  American,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Noel  to  the  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  of  Thomas  J.' 
White  Jr.,  to  the  position  of 
managing  editor. 

Noel  has  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  News  American 
since  1960  and  prior  to  that 
during  the  years  of  1956  and 
1957.  From  1937  to  1942  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  resigned  to  take  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Navv  during 
World  War  II. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  Hearst  organization,  leaving 
in  1951  to  write  novels  and 
motion  picture  scenarios.  He 
worked  in  Europe  and  in  Holly¬ 
wood  until  his  return  to  the 
News  American  as  managing 
editor  in  1956. 

White  came  to  Baltimore  in 
1941  with  the  Baltimore  New.s- 
Post.  He  left  to  serve  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  paper  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  From  1950  to  1955 
he  worked  as  news  and  publicity 
director  for  stations  WBAL  and 
WB.AL-TV,  leaving  in  1955  to 
become  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

In  1956  he  returned  to  the 
News-Post  as  public  relations 
director.  Subsequently  he  served 
as  city  editor  for  two  years  and 
as  news  supervisor  for  the  past 
three  years. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Dunning,  outdoor  writ¬ 
er,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press  —  to  Keller- 
Crescent  advertising  agency 
copy  staff. 


THE  JUSTICE  SAID... 

"...  I  say  once  more  that  the  crowd  moved  hy  noble  ideas 
today  can  become  the  mob  ruled  by  hate  and  passion  and  greed 
tomorrow.  The  peaceful  songs  of  love  can  become  as  stirring  and 
provocative  as  the  Marseillaise  did  in  the  days  when  a  noble 
revolution  gave  way  to  rule  by  successive  mobs  until  chaos  set  in." 

Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  (1966) 

This  is  typical  of  the  thought-provoking,  three-time-weekly,  editorial 
page  brightener.  These  noteworthy,  precedent-setting  decisions 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are  selected  by  a  practicing  attorney 
and  instructor  in  government  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  who  for  professional 
reasons  uses  the  name  M.  R.  Williams. 

Join  the  scores  of  papers  using  THE  JUSTICE  SAID  on  the  editorial 
page. 
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ONE  OF  FIRST  members  of  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association, 
James  M.  Cleary  (dressing  gown)  is  presented  with  a  portrait  done 
by  Leonard  Shenoha,  staff  artist  of  Chicago's  American.  Bill  Dasho, 
Press  Vets  secretary,  makes  presentation  while  Mrs.  Cleary  beams 
approval.  Mr.  Cleary  started  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1907.  He  is  recovering  from  an  illness. 


H.  J.  Drennan — to  KOLO-tv, 
Reno,  as  news  editor,  from  the 
Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno 
Evening  Gazette. 

*  «  « 

Gene  Maeroff,  education 
writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
— named  assistant  city  editor. 
Louise  Lind — named  education 
writer.  Kenneth  Huszar,  re¬ 
write  staff — to  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  assigned  to  Bonn,  Germany. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Novitski — appointed 
AP  correspondent  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  following  service  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  the  past  year. 

«  *  * 

Donald  E.  Erickson,  former 
reporter-photographer,  Torrance 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze — to 
city  editor,  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Duke,  reporter  for  the 
Brawley  (Calif.)  Daily  News — 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  publisher 
of  the  Fullerton  (CaliL)  Daily 
News-Tribune  —  received  merit 
award  from  community  relations 
commission  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
education  fraternity. 


Cleary  Is  Nominated 
‘Press  Veteran  of  ’67’ 

Chicago 

James  Mansfield  Cleary,  a 
newspaperman  since  1907,  but 
who  strayed  on  occasion  to  be¬ 
come  a  successful  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  civic  leader,  has 
been  honored  by  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association  by 
being  named  as  “Press  Veteran 
of  1967.” 

Cleary  was  notified  of  his 
selection  as  the  Press  Vet  of 
1967  by  an  official  visit  from 
William  A.  Dasho,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Lew  R.  Merrell, 
advisory  secretary. 

Dasho  said  that  the  29th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association 
would  be  Oct.  19  in  the  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  when  some  500 
Chicago  newsmen  meet  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  “good  old  days.” 

Cleary  was  born  Jan.  19,  1887 
in  Hubbell,  Nebraska.  At  the 
ago  of  nine,  he  delivered 
speeches  campaigpiing  for  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  against  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  speeches  merited  him 
the  title  “boy  orator  of  Hub- 
bell.” 
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in  the 

Gallagher  Appoints 
3  Bureau  Chiefs 

Changes  in  three  Associated 
Press  bureaus  in  this  country 
and  abroad  were  announced  this 
week  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general 
manager. 

Tom  Pendergast,  chief  at 
Richmond,  has  been  named  chief 
for  Pennsylvania,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
placing  Joseph  Snyder,  who  re¬ 
tires  July  1.  Snyder  will  work 
on  special  projects. 

Robert  S.  Gallimore,  now 
second  in  command  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau,  will  go  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  with  responsibility  for 
AP  operations  in  Virgina. 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  N.  Lindsay  as  chief 
at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Lindsay  has  been  named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Richard 
O’Regan,  chief  at  London. 

Snyder,  65,  became  chief  of 
bureau  at  Philadelphia  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1947.  He  joined  the  AP  in 
1916  as  an  office  boy  in  Denver. 
Two  years  later  he  left  to  get 
experience  as  a  reporter,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
News,  the  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.) 
Times,  Denver  Times  and 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain. 

Snyder  returned  to  the  AP  in 
1922  at  Denver.  Subsequently, 
he  worked  in  AP  offices  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Phoenix,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  York. 

*  *  « 

William  Ennis — named  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  succeeding  Ron  Gibson 
—resigned  to  edit  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Alabama  Rural 
Electric  Association. 

♦  ♦  « 

Dallas  C.  Higbee,  executive 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette 
—elected  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  AP  Association. 

*  *  « 

Niel  Thomas,  public  informa¬ 
tion  director,  Gettysburg  College 
—to  executive  assistant,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Exposition. 

* 

Kay  Young,  formerly  with  the 
Lindsay  (Okla.)  News  —  to 
women’s  editor,  Duncan  (Okla.) 
Banner. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Porterfield,  former 
Houston  reporter  now  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press — takes  a  six 
month  leave  July  1  as  first  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  $3,000  writing  fel¬ 
lowship  awarded  by  the  Texas 
Institute  of  Letters. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

David  Frost,  formerly  with 
AP  and  editor  of  the  Kiowa 
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County  (Okla.)  Star-Review — to 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York 
publishers. 

«  «  * 

Philip  H.  Harris,  formerly 
with  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
— to  editor,  Arcadia  (Fla.) 
Arcadian. 

*  «  « 

Don  D.  Meikleuohn,  Talla¬ 
hassee  bureau  chief  for  Cowles 
Communications  media  in  Flor¬ 
ida — now  director  of  Florida 
State  Beverage  Department. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Jerry  H.  Tolbert,  former  civil 
courts  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
has  joined  the  Galveston  Gazette, 
a  w’eekly,  as  editor  and  associate 
publisher. 

*  «  * 

Robert  W.  King — promoted  to 
advertising  director  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily 
News.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1948. 

*  «  « 

James  J.  Stewart  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — resigrned.  He 
had  been  with  the  Times  since 
1946. 

«  *  * 

Bill  Golden — ^to  Cleveland 
Press  classified  ad  sales  staff, 
from  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chron¬ 
icle.  Jim  Milan — to  national  ad 
department  from  retail  sales  and 
Stan  Sibits — from  classified  to 
retail  sales  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Dennie  Hall,  copydesk  chief, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — to 
public  information  director, 
Oklahoma  Christian  College. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Vetrone,  sports  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  public¬ 
ity  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
76’ers,  professional  basketball 
team. 

«  «  « 

G.  H.  Koenig,  Waukesha 
Freeman — elected  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  AP  Association. 

*  *  * 

David  Lamb,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  staff  in  San  Francisco. 
Lamb  worked  for  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal  and  the  Naha 
(Okinawa)  Star. 

*  «  « 

Barrett  Shelton,  Decatur 
(Ala.)  Daily  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher — a  Doctor  of  Letters  de¬ 
gree  from  St.  Bernard  College. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Laitrence  M.  Grinnell — to 
magazine  representative,  public 
relations  department.  United  Air 
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Lines  from  promotion  manager, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

«  «  « 

Kenneth  J.  Botty — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  to  managing 
editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette.  He  succeeds  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Achorn,  who  became  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
in  January. 

«  «  * 

John  H.  McMillan — from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sunday  Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Ayers,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star  managing  editor — 
the  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Gibson,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  Sunday  editor — 
appointed  editor  of  the  Alabama 
REA  News. 

«  *  « 

Robert  W.  Zelnick  has  joined 
Sun  Oil  Company’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  a  writer-analyst.  He  is 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  of  Allen¬ 
town. 

*  «  « 

Carl  Clark,  who  has  been 
assistant  editor  of  engineering 
publications  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  will  become  press 
secretary  to  U.S.  Senator  Mike 
Monroney.  He  formerly  was  a 
news  staff  member  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Consti¬ 
tution. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Nichols,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Book  Com¬ 
mittee  and  publisher  and  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zine,  received  the  Irita  Van 
Doran  Book  Award,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  activities  furthering 
the  cultural  mission  of  books. 


DEADUNE? 


j  So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
I  260  deadlines  a  day. 

!  That’s  how  many  flights 
'  we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 

I  But  our  deadlines — on- 
1  time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

i 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  deadline. 

!  Then  check  National. 
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A  2500-word  exception  dictionary,  plus  accounting  and  program¬ 
ming  information,  are  stored  on  the  IBM  1311  removable  disk 
"memory"  packs. 
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Computers 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


working  with  photocomposition 
equipment,  however,  several  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  are  being 
taken. 

One  of  the  major  problems 
wnth  photocomp  typesetting  is 
the  relatively  slow  operating 
speed  of  existing  photocomposi¬ 
tion  machines  in  relation  to  the 
speed  of  the  computer.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  and  flexibility  that  photo¬ 
composition  can  offer,  the  sys¬ 
tems  approach  w’ould  be  to  store, 
update,  and  arrange  the  copy, 
internal  to  the  computer,  until 
such  time  as  the  capabilities  of 
photocomp  were  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  full  page.  This  ap¬ 
proach  dictates,  in  many  applica¬ 
tion  environments,  a  photo  unit 
which  is  not  only  flexible  and 
accurate  but  extremely  fast  as 
well. 

For  example,  newspapers  set¬ 
ting  full  classified  pages,  w’ould 
rely  on  the  computer  system  for 
ad  deletions,  insertions  and  for¬ 
matting.  The  problem  is  that  the 
first  page  cannot  be  arranged 
by  the  computer  nor  set  by  the 
photo  unit  until  all  page  ingredi¬ 
ents  have  been  entered  in  the 
system.  A  cutoff  time  for  ads 
would  then  depend  on  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  ar¬ 
range  the  pages  in  the  computer 
and  set  the  page  on  a  photo  unit. 
Conventional  photo  units,  while 
flexible  and  accurate  enough  for 
the  job,  cannot  perform  the  job 
within  the  required  time  frame. 
The  introduction  of  truly  high 
speed  p/c  equipment  will  open 
this  and  many  other  computer 
applications  which  are  not  pres¬ 
ently  feasible. 

Text  Editing 

In  an  extension  of  primary 
typesetting  ability,  several  publi¬ 
cations  are  employing  the  com¬ 
puter  in  other  areas  of  copj’^ 
preparation.  One  of  these  appli¬ 
cations  is  wire  service  text  edit¬ 
ing.  Here,  wire  service  paper 
tapes  are  fed  to  the  computer, 
the  copy  is  automatically 
stripped  of  hyphens  and  printed 
out  on  a  high-speed  printer. 

Simultaneously,  the  copy  also 
is  transferred  to  and  stored  in 
computer  disk  file  memory. 
Through  subsequent  punching  of 
modification  codes  on  paper  tape, 
and  the  recall  of  copy  into  the 
computer,  alterations  are  auto¬ 
matically  made  in  font,  format, 
style  and,  when  required,  even 
in  the  copy  itself.  From  this 
point  on,  the  computer  applies 
the  required  typesetting  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  copy  is  punched 
for  typesetting. 

Another  procedure  involves 
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simply  internal  stripping  of 
hyphens  and  rejustifying  a  line 
of  copy  to  fit  a  wider  column 
width.  In  this  case,  there  is  no 
computer  printout  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  change  in  copy  struc¬ 
ture  (font,  style,  etc.). 

Light  Pens  Ahead 

Several  newspapers  are  now 
investigating  the  possibility  of 
expediting  this  editing  routine 
through  the  use  of  cathode  ray 
graphic  display  terminals.  Edi¬ 
tors  will  someday  be  able  to 
view  complete  stories,  or  even 
entire  pages  of  copy,  and  use  a 
light  pen  to  make  editorial 
changes  directly  on  the  face  of 
the  terminal.  These  changes  then 
will  be  made  automatically  by 
the  computer  and  the  copy  re¬ 
arranged  to  the  designated  for¬ 
mat. 

No  real  application  of  this 
equipment,  however,  has  as  yet 
taken  place. 

Some  publishers  also  have  con¬ 
sidered  use  of  grraphic  display 
terminals  w^hich  incorporate 
typewriter  keyboards  for  direct 
computer  entry  of  reporter  copy 
as  it  is  written.  Preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations  indicate  a  negative 
psychological  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  reporters.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  though,  that  development 
of  improved  transmitting  term¬ 
inals  may  overcome  this  aver¬ 
sion. 

The  computer  is  also  used  for 
stock  table  updating,  where  stock 
quotation  tapes  are  transmitted 
over  telephone  lines  directly  to 
the  computer.  In  another  case, 
on-line  direction  of  linecasters  by 
the  computer  eliminates  the  need 
for  punched  paper  tape  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Eliminating  PaMeup 

As  yet,  very  little  has  been 
done  with  copy  composition, 
though  several  investigations  are 
under  way. 


At  the  Miami  Herald,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  studies  are  now  being 
made  concerning  the  feasibility 
of  setting  entire  photocomp 
pages  of  display  advertising 
from  a  single  computer-prepared 
tape.  With  this  program,  the 
only  paste-up  required  would  be 
the  insertion  of  illustrations. 

Several  publications  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  use  of  graphic  dis¬ 
play  terminals  by  editors  for 
actual  page  composition.  Using 
light  pens,  an  editor  could  re¬ 
arrange  copy  blocks  on  the  face 
of  the  cathode  ray  tube  until  he 
achieves  the  desired  format.  This 
final  page  makeup  would  then 
be  transferred  back  into  the 
computer  system  for  subsequent 
on-line  direction  of  linecasting 
or  photocomposition  equipment. 

Of  all  activities  involved  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
the  actual  mechanics  involved 
in  production — press  operation, 
ink  flow  control,  registration, 
bundling,  etc. — are  to  date  the 
one  area  least  affected  by  com¬ 
puter  processing.  Here  agrain, 
investigations  are  being  made. 

Movement  of  Copy 

One  possible  application,  not 
directly  involved  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  printing 
equipment  but  allied  with  it,  is 
to  use  data  collection  terminals 
to  guide  the  movement  of  copy 
into  and  through  the  many 
stages  of  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  employee-activated 
instruments  can  be  located 
throughout  the  plant.  They  can 
be  used  both  to  transmit  copy 
movement  data  to  the  computer, 
and  to  print  new  operating  in¬ 
structions  issued  by  the  com¬ 
puter. 

These  instructions  would  be 
based  on  management  evaluation 
of  production  conditions,  deter¬ 
mined  from  computer  printouts 
of  employee-furnished  data,  and 
then  used  to  correct  potentially 


hazardous  production  situatioQi 
before  they  could  cause  a  serioui 
operating  tie-up. 

Some  work  also  is  taking  place 
toward  computer  direction  of 
bundle  labeling  and  distribution 
procedures.  Here,  the  goal  is  to 
have  the  computer  oversee  the 
number  of  papers  printed,  auto¬ 
matically  apply  distribute 
labels,  and  shunt  the  required 
number  of  distributor  bundle 
along  conveyor  belts  to  awaiting 
delivery  vehicles  at  the  loading 
dock. 

Model  Building 

Direction  of  such  mechanical 
operations,  plus  those  involved 
in  actual  press  operation,  are 
expected  to  come  to  the  fore  as 
newspapers  turn  toward  the  use 
of  advanced  computers  such  as 
the  System/360.  Currently,  the 
majority  of  newspapers  are 
using  either  scientific-type  syfr 
terns  such  as  the  1130  or  1620, 
business-type  systems  such  as 
the  1401  or  1440,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both. 

One  final  application  of  the 
computer  involves  use  of  the  | 
FORTRAN  program  language 
for  the  mathematical  construc¬ 
tion  (model  building)  of  future  > 
operating  and  production  facili-  | 
ties.  J 

Consideration  of  these  factors 
at  this  time  is  based  partially  on  j 
the  need  for  improved,  long-  j 
range  financial  planning.  There  I 
is  also  an  awareness  that  in  P 
printing  systems  of  the  future, 
computers  will  not  only  aid  com-  j 
position  but  will  direct  presses,  : 
generate  management  informa¬ 
tion,  and  assume  a  greater  role 
in  the  operation  of  editorial 
functions. 

Already,  many  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  required  for  this  type 
of  operating  environment  are  in 
evidence.  Although  dispersed 
throughout  the  industry,  all  that 
really  remains  is  to  bring  them 
together. 

• 

Milgo  Transcriber 
Locates  Material 

The  Miami  Herald  has  in- 
.stalled  a  Milgo  Graphic  Tran¬ 
scriber,  which,  when  linked  to  a 
central  production  computer, 
makes  it  possible  to  locate  and 
relocate  text  and  picture  ma¬ 
terial  by  push-button  control 
onto  any  desired  part  of  a  page. 

• 

New  Job  for  Cox  . 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  ^ 

H.  Ross  Cox,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  and  research 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  joined  the  sales-marketing 
staff  of  Guide  Group  Inc.,  which 
has  212  publications  circulated 
to  travelers. 
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Thinking  about 
the  Extra  Profits 

of 

Spectacolor? 


Fincor  Spectasetter 


The  Fincor  Spectasetter  is  a  versatile,  fully  auto¬ 
matic  and  highly  accurate  system  for  insetting 
preprinted  webs  to  newspaper  presses.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  to  operate  with  automatic  roll 
stands  or  by  the  draw  roll  insetting  method.  By 
either  method,  waste  is  at  a  minimum,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  you  are  insetting  to  a  printing  unit 
or  by  draw  roll  directly  to  the  folder. 

The  extreme  versatility  of  the  Spectasetter 
offers  publishers  many  additional  opportunities 
for  increasing  advertising  revenue  through  these 
exclusive  features.  The  Spectasetter  is  easily 
converted  for  ROP  color  register  control  per¬ 
mitting  high  quality  color  in  both  editorial  and 


advertising  matter  while  you  are  on  regular  edi¬ 
tion  runs.  Extra  pages  in  black  and  white  or 
high  quality  color  can  be  preprinted  in  advance, 
on  your  existing  equipment,  and  inset  directly 
to  the  folder  along  with  your  regular  edition  run. 

If  you’re  going  into  Spectacolor,  doesn’t  it 
make  good  sense  to  invest  in  the  equipment  that 
gives  you  maximum  product  flexibility  . . .  maxi¬ 
mum  profit  opportunity  for  the  lowest  invested 
dollar. 

Write  for  Bulletin  8000  for  a  new  look  at  the 
profitable  application  of  color,  Fincor,  1000  E. 
Boundary  Avenue,  York,  Penna.  17405 


©FINCOR.  INCORPORATED 
MIEHLE-GOSS- DEXTER.  INC. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

It’s  Smart  to  Read 
Ad  Tips  from  Fitz 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


MACY’S.  GIMBELS,  AND  ME.  By 
Bernice  Fitz-Gibl)on.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  380  pages.  $5.95. 

Here  is  a  book  about  adver¬ 
tising  which  every  newspaper 
adman  worth  his  linage  will 
want  to  read.  In  her  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  mixes 
history  with  her  tested  tricks  of 
the  trade.  Tricks,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  made  her  one  of  the 
most  successful  copywriters  in 
the  history  of  retailing. 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon,  who  soared 
from  a  $304-a-yoar  teacher’s 
pay  in  1915  to  $90,000  annual 
income  in  1941  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Gimbels  department  store,  does 
her  share  of  boasting  about  her 
expertise  and  accomplishments, 
but  it  is  done  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  others  might 
profit. 

It’s  Remarkable 

As  she  explains  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter:  “Was  I  remark¬ 
able?  Not  at  all.  It  was  retail 
advertising  that  was  and  is  re¬ 
markable.  Anybody,  but  any¬ 
body,  can  do  it.  Do  you  want  to 
strike  it  rich?  If  this  book  can 
help  place  you  in  the  golden 
field  of  retail  advertising,  you 
may  beat  my  record  all  hollow 
in  both  achievement  and  income 
in  the  near  bye-and-bye.” 

Right  from  the  beginning, 
newspapers  played  a  big  part  in 
Fitz’s  life.  She  started  out  sell¬ 
ing  display  ads  in  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Gazette.  Actually 
she  had  left  a  classroom  to  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  that  paper, 
but:  “I  discovered  something  in¬ 
teresting.  The  city  editor  was 
making  $100  a  week,  while  the 
advertising  manager  (half  his 
age)  was  making  $200.  I 
switched  to  advertising  quick  as 
a  wink.” 

Her  job  with  the  paper  didn’t 
last  long.  “I  became  so  famous 
(around  Rockford,  Illinois),” 
she  w^rites,  “that  I  landed  the 
‘plum’  of  selling  bank-vault 
equipment.”  It  was  a  “plum”, 
she  says,  because  the  “commis¬ 
sion  was  very  large.” 

Following  this  experience  she 
took  her  first  department  store 
job  in  Chicago  with  Marshall 
Field’s;  her  second  a  short  time 
later  with  Wanamaker’s  in  New 
York.  She  said  she  arrived  in 
New  York  with  $200  in  her 
pocketbook. 


In  the  mid-twenties,  when  she 
was  at  Macy’s,  her  ad  career 
moved  into  high  gear.  It  was 
during  this  period  she  coined 
one  of  her  two  famous  slogans: 
“It’s  smart  to  be  thrifty.”  The 
other  came  later:  “Nobody  but 
nobody  undersells  Gimbels”.  The 
inside  storj’  about  both  these 
slogans,  which  are  still  used  by 
the  stores  totlay,  is  told  by  Miss 
Fitz-Gibbon.  She  also  tells  how 
she  managed  to  obtain  for  Gim¬ 
bels  the  Hearst  art  collection  — 
“the  most  beautiful,  legendarj' 
collection  ever  sold  in  New 
York.” 

Some  of  Her  Advice 

A  newspaper  adman  can  open 
this  book  almost  at  random  and 
find  advice  on  how  to  be  a  better 
writer  of  retail  advertising. 
Some  of  Fitz’s  tips: 

•  “The  best  place  to  polish 
and  exercise  your  English  is 
right  at  the  dinner  table.” 

•  “Use  short,  simple,  blunt 

words.  Place  your  simple  words 
in  a  natural  direct  way  —  the 
way  a  primer  is  written.  Sub¬ 
ject-verb-object:  ‘I  see  the 

dog’.” 

•  Don’t  say  accessorize  or 
hospitalize  or  finalize  or  adver¬ 
tising-wise  or  anything-wise.” 

•  “A  good  ad  should  enter¬ 
tain  as  well  as  inform  and 
propagandize.” 

•  On  writing  slogans:  (1) 
“It  should  contain  five  to  seven 
words;  (2)  It  should  have 
swinging  rhythm;  (3)  It  should 
contain  some  words  that  will 
identify  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct;  (4)  It  should  promote  a 
universal  truth  so  that  people 
will  use  the  slogan  even  though 
they’re  not  talking  about  the 
product  for  which  it  was 
created.” 

The  book  is  not  without  con¬ 
troversy.  Fitz  comes  right  out 
and  says  the  New  York  Times’ 
slogan,  revived  two  years  ago 
by  Battan,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  (“If  you’re  without  it, 
you  aren’t  with  it,”)  is  a  “poor” 
one.  “It  doesn’t  fit  in  with  the 
personality  of  the  good  gray 
solid  New  York  Times,”  Fitz 
criticizes.  “  ‘With  it’  and  ‘with¬ 
out  it’,”  she  writes,  “is  just  a 
glib  bit  of  smarty-pants,  and 
not  very  smart  smarty  pants.” 
The  former  Times  slogan  (“It’s 
much  more  interesting,  and  you 
will  be  too”)  is  “much  better,” 
she  says. 


One  piece  of  advice  that  is 
getting  the  most  attention  is  her 
recommendation  that  a  retail 
advertising  job,  and  not  an 
agency  job  in  national  adver¬ 
tising,  is  the  best  place  to  start. 
“Agency  ads,”  she  writes, 
“often  have  a  strange  unreality 
and  seem  to  float  in  a  never- 
never  land.  Agency  talent  seems 
to  poke  along  so  slowly  that 
there’s  no  sell  in  the  ad.  It’s  all 
been  washed  out  by  the  inter¬ 
minable  revisions  caused  by  kow¬ 
towing  to  the  client,  niggling, 
revising,  and  revising  the  revi¬ 
sions,  compromising.  Not  only 
is  there  no  sell  left;  what  is 
odder  still  to  a  retail  person  is 
that  neither  the  agency  nor  the 
client  who  pays  the  bill  expects 
to  sell  from  the  ad.” 

Absence  of  Mulling 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
this  “absence  of  mulling  that 
makes  retail  newspaper  ads 
seem  fresher  and  sprightlier 
than  the  ads  you  see  in  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  has  a  quick  spontaneity 
about  it.  This  is  because  it  isn’t 
reworked  and  kneaded  and 
prodded  by  a  whole  bunch  of 
people  before  it  shows  up  in 
pi-int.” 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  recalls  the 
letdowm  she  felt  when  she 
opened  her  own  ad  agency.  “I 
was  shaken,”  she  notes,  “by  the 
realization  that  I  might  curl  up 
my  toes  in  total  obscurity,  fade 
out  of  the  advertising  world, 
because  in  leaving  a  big  store 
(Gimbels)  with  its  four  million 
dollar  yearly  newspaper  budget, 

I  would  no  longer  have  a  steady 
showcase  for  my  work.  .  .  . 
Never  again  would  people  say, 
‘Did  you  see  Fitz’s  ad  last 
night?’  ” 

*  *  * 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Leonard  Koppett,  known  for 
his  Sunday  “think”  pieces  for 
the  New  York  Times  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  is  the  author  of  “A  Think¬ 
ing  Man’s  Guide  To  Baseball” 
(Dutton.  Aug.  1.  $5.95). 

Two  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  correspondents  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  J.  William  Theis,  head 
of  the  UPI’s  Senate  staff,  and 
Raymond  M.  Lahr,  political  re¬ 
porter,  have  written  “Congress: 
Power  and  Purpose  on  Capitol 
Hill”  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 
269  pages.  $3.95).  The  book  is  a 
concise  account  of  the  origins, 
functions  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  its  powers,  re¬ 
lations  to  other  branches  of  the 
government  and  the  states. 

Robert  Peterson,  who  writes 
the  “Life  Begins  at  Forty”  col¬ 
umn  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  the  author  of  “New  Life 
Begins  At  Forty”  (Trident 
Press.  June  16.  $4.95). 

Dennis  Bloodworth,  London 
Observer  correspondent,  has 
written  a  book  about  the  people 
who  make  up  one-quarter  of  the 
earth’s  population  in  “The 
Chinese  Looking  Glass”  (Far¬ 
rar,  Straus  &  Giroux. 

Mike  Alber,  New  York  public  [ 
relations  man,  is  the  author  of 
“Your  Alma  Mater’s  Moustache” 
(Funnybone  Press,  44  E.  53rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
Paperback.  131  pages.  $1.50). 
Illustrations  are  by  Henry  Scar-  i 
pelli,  who  draws  the  “Tv  Tee  f 
Hees”  cartoon  (General  Fea-  | 
tures  Corp.).  | 


For  nearly  20  years.  The 
Masthead,  quarterly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  has  published  articles 
on  the  editorial  writer.  The  finest 
of  these  articles  has  been 
gathered  into  an  anthology,  “The 
Best  of  The  Masthead”  (100 
pages),  scheduled  for  summer 
publication.  Included  are  articles 
by  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick, 
Vermont  Royster,  Dwight  Sar¬ 
gent,  Irving  Dilliard,  Robert  U. 
Brown,  Lauren  Soth  and  Barry 
Bingham.  Copies  of  the  limited 
edition  may  be  ordered  for  $2.50 
from  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  1725  N  St., 
N.W.,  W’ashington,  D.C.  20036. 
Sig  Gissler,  executive  editor, 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  is 
chief  editor  of  the  anthology. 

Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  a  former 
newspaperman  and  now  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books,  has  a  new 
one  out.  It  is  “Condition  Criti¬ 
cal:  Our  Hospital  Crisis”  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston. 


“One  is  a  free  man  in  front 
of  a  television  set,  or  with  a 
newspaper  in  one’s  hand,  to  a 
degree  not  achieved  before  by 
man  in  his  long  history,”  writes 
Dr.  William  Stephenson,  re¬ 
search  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  in  “The  Play 
Theory  of  Mass  Communication” 
(University  of  Chicago  Press, 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60637.  225  pages.  $5).  This  path¬ 
breaking  study  isolates  the  vital 
but  neglected  play  element  in 
newspaper-reading,  television- 
and  movie-watching,  and  radio¬ 
listening,  and  indicates  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  whole  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  The  author  credits  con¬ 
sumers  of  mass  media  with  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice  than 
they  generally  are  believed  to 
possess. 

Paul  Steiner,  columnist  and 
feature  writer.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  is  author 
of  “1001  Tips  for  Teens”  (Pyra¬ 
mid.  Paperback.  50c). 
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IS  YOUR  ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT  USING 
LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  NITRIC  ACID?... 

then  -  consider  a  MASTER  engineered 


MASTER  SALES  and  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

MATHERS  ROAD  and  RAILROAD  AVE  AMBLER.  PENNA  19002  USA 


Production  manager  Paul  McIntosh  with  composing  room  foreman 
John  Leyland  check  linage  printout  on  the  Oakland  Tribune's  IBM 
1130  computer.  The  1130  can  process  most  type,  hot  or  cold,  will 
"direct"  TTS  tape  to  each  linecaster. 


Bierce  Returns 

San  Francisco 
Ambrose  Bierce,  columnist 
who  disappeared  in  Mexico  in 
1914,  has  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Excerpts 
from  his  The  Enlarged  Devil’s 
Dictionary  are  appearing  daily 
on  the  Hearst  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  page. 


Faster  Setting 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


considerable  cost  savings  in  the 
purchase  of  spot  color  inks. 

New  processes  require  the  re¬ 
training  of  existing  staffs.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  letterpress  to  offset. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  been 
and  will  lie  conducting  a  great 
number  of  training  classes  at 
the  Research  Center  on  the 
offset  processes.  The  schools  run 
one  week  in  duration  and  are 
worthwhile  if  you  have  con¬ 
verted  or  are  contemplating  the 
change  to  offset.  These  are 
worksleeve  training  sessions. 

There  has  been  discussion 
relative  to  the  utilization  of 
AN  PA  Research  Institute  staff 
to  analyze  mechanical  operations 
and  provide  recommendations 
on  how  and  whether  changes 
should  be  considered.  This  has 
proven  particularly  attractive  to 
those  newspapers  who  cannot 
maintain  large  technical  man- 
ag:ement  staffs.  Many  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  have  reported 
that  the  Research  Institute  staff 
provided  them  with  sound  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Publishers  re¬ 
port  that  this  service  was  ex¬ 
tremely  worthwhile  in  that  they 
received  direct  answers  to  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  future  of  their 
newspaper.  We  stand  ready  to 
extend  such  service  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  ANPA  news¬ 
paper  requesting  assistance. 

(Continuing  Activities 

We  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  following  continuing  or  new 
activities : 

•  Work  is  underway  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  numlier  of  color  blend 
inks,  and  a  new  inkbook  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  months  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  advertiser  has 
appealing  fresh  color  samples. 

•  We  are  examining  the  fu¬ 
ture  requirements  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  complicated  field  of 
new  communications  technology, 
including  a  joint  effort  with 
AT&T  through  a  joint  Press- 
Bell  System  'Technical  Commit¬ 
tee. 

•  We  are  studying  electro¬ 
static  printing  to  appraise  its 
status  and  future  application, 
if  any,  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing. 

•  We  are  pressing  forward 
in  our  important  Newsprint 
Quality  Program  at  Easton.  We 
now  have  a  closer  liaison  with 
the  technical  staffs  of  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers. 
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SAFE  -  No  dangerous  acid  hand¬ 
ling  by  operator.  Acid  piped  di¬ 
rectly  to  etching  machine.  Acid 
fumes  vented  to  outside  of  build¬ 
ing.  ECON  OMIC AL  •  Acid  pur¬ 
chased  at  low  cost,  bulk  acid 
prices.  FLOOR  SPACE  SAVING - 
storage  tank  can  be  located  out¬ 
side  building.  EFFICIENT  -  Easy  to 
use  push  button  operation  elimin¬ 
ating  time-consuming  handling 
methods. 


see  us 

at  the  kansas 
city  anpa 
conference 
booths  216,  316, 
317  and  416 


What’s  New 

In  Equipment  Market 

SINGLE  M.4CAZINE  patches  are  packaged  in  lots  of 

The  Elektron  Linotype  is  now 

available  in  a  new  one-magazine  J"®  tapes  may  be  used  to 
model,  designated  Elektron  splice  and  cor^t  5,  6,  7  and  8 
Meteor  for  either  manual  or  tape  chamiel  tape.  All  can  be  used  to 
operation.  reinforce  and  correct  edge 

The  Elektron  Meteor  is  de-  punched  cards, 
signed  for  those  plants  inter-  * 

ested  in  simplicity,  ease  of  main-  AUTOMATIC  CASTER- 
tenance  or  the  kind  of  flexibility  FINISHER 

long  associated  with  the  Model  5  r.  Hoe  &  Co.  is  producing  a 
Linotype.  fully  automatic  caster-finisher. 

The  new  model  incorporates  Previously,  this  equipment  had 
the  principle  of  continuous  as-  been  imported  from  Germany 
sembly.  Designed  for  easy  main-  and  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
tenance,  Elektron  Meteor  pro-  Hoe.  Known  as  the  Fully  Auto- 
vides:  straight  line  delivery,  matic  M-A-N  CCPS  Caster- 
simplified  swinging  front  cover  Finisher,  the  unit  was  produced 
assembly,  easily  removable  reed  by  Maschinenfabrik,  Augsburg- 
rack,  permanently  anchored  Nurnberg  Aktiengesellschaft. 
escapement,  and  center  board  The  Hoe  Caster-Finisher  fea- 
magrazine  removal.  This  last  fea-  tures  a  centrifugal  pump  super 
ture  allows  fast  and  safe  maga-  shaver.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
zine  changes.  A  slight  movement  ducing  in  excess  of  three  stereo- 
of  the  left-hand  removal  arm  typg  plates  a  minute,  completely 
raises  the  magazine  off  the  finished  and  milled  for  underside 
escapement.  plate  lockup. 

All  hydraulics,  hoses  and  elec-  • 

trical  circuitry,  switches  and  _  .  _ 
other  components  necessary  to  LINES-PER-MINUTE 

elevate  and  fan  magazines  have  Photon  Inc.  has  developed 
been  eliminated.  There  have  been  electronic  phototypesetters  that 
no  changes  in  the  casting  side,  break  the  $l,000-per-line  equip- 
and  mechanical  justification  will  ment  cost  barrier  in  typesetting, 
be  standard.  Hydraulic  justifi-  The  $1,000  barrier  refers  to 
cation  will  be  optional,  as  will  the  required  investment  cost  for 
other  features  compatible  with  a  each  line-per-minute  of  typeset- 
one-magazine  machine,  such  as  ting  productivity.  Photon’s  new' 
the  Hydraquadder  and  Thermex 


Textmaster  713-30  and  713-40  show  the  use  of  both  prepunched 
models  produce  70  newspaper  cards  and  a  manually  operated 
lines  a  minute  for  an  investment  keyboard  for  data  input  to  the 
cost  as  low’  as  $700  per  line  per  Program  Control.  The  Sta-Hi 
minute.  Program  Control  System  is  also 

By  comparison,  tape-driven,  available  for  direct  computer 
hot  metal  linecasters  produce  up  drive, 
to  15  lines  a  minute  at  a  cost  of  • 

about  $2,500  a  line.  CAMERA-READY  COPY 

Texmasters  produce  type  sizes  Type  for  newspapers  using 
up  to  36  point.  jjjg  photo  offset  process  can  be 

All  four  Textmasters  are  gg^  directly  from  the  press  wires 
driven  by  6,  7,  or  8  channel  gf  j^he  Associated  Press  and 
paper  tapes.  An  auxiliary’  United  Press  International  with 
reader-drive  unit  enables  use  of  the  IBM  Paper  Tape  “Selectric” 
computer  magnetic  tapes.  Composer  (PT/SC).  Copy  from 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  news  wires,  in  TTS  code  on 
a  computer,  all  four  Textmasters  six-channel  punched  paper  tape, 
can  produce  completely  made-up  activates  the  Composer  which 
pages,  so  that  customary  manual  automatically  produces  justified, 
stripping  steps  are  eliminated  camera-ready  copy  at  speeds  up 
and  the  making  of  printing  characters  per  second 

plates  can  follow  directly  from  The  new  PT/SC  consists  of  an 
the  phototypesetting.  IBiVI  Composer  Tape  Reader,  a 

*  Console  and  a  modified  IBM  | 

STACKER  “Selectric”  Composer.  The  new 

The  modern  concept  in  mail  Reader  can  also  be  used  with  a 
room  automation  w’ill  be  dis-  standard  IBM  Magpietic  Tape 
played  by  the  Sta-Hi  Corpora-  “Selectric”  Composer  to  read 
tion  at  the  ANPA-RI  Production  magnetic  tape  as  well  as  paper 
Management  exhibit  in  Kansas  tape.  The  change  from  one  to  an- 
City.  other  is  accomplished  by  the  in- 

On  exhibit  at  the  Sta-Hi  sertion  of  a  pre-conditioning 
Booth  W’ill  be  a  Sta-Hi  Stacker  tape. 

equipped  w’ith  the  new  Sta-Hi  Whether  using  punched  paper 
Program  Control  System.  or  magnetic  tape  as  input,  the 

Also  on  exhibit  for  the  first  operator  chooses  a  type  font  and 
time  W’ill  be  the  new  Sta-Hi  gives  the  equipment  instructions 
Fas-Ti  automatic  bundle  tying  through  its  control  panel.  The 
machine.  equipment  then  automatically 

Live  demonstrations  w’ill  de-  sets  camera-ready  copy  in  the 
pict  the  Sta-Hi  Program  Control  line  measure  for  which  the  tape 
System  as  it  programs  the  Sta-  was  prepared. 

Hi  Stacker  for  the  production  of  The  Paper  Tape  “Selectric” 
exact  count  bundles,  both  bulk  Composer  sells  for  $14,525  and 
and  odd  lot.  The  system  will  rents  for  $402  per  month. 


Four  varieties  of  “Splice-and- 
Correct  Tape”  for  paper  tapes 
used  in  computers  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Data-link  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Los  Altos,  Calif.).  All 
of  the  “Splice-and-Correct 
Tapes”  come  in  5  ch,  6  &  7  ch, 
and  8  ch  w’idths. 

The  new’  splicing  tape  varieties 
allow  swift  accurate  change  in  a 
minimum  of  time:  one  tape 
offers  all  code  and  feed  holes 
punched,  the  second  tape  has  all 
feed  holes  punched  but  no  code 
holes  punched,  the  third  style 
offers  a  one-inch  paper  patch 
and  the  fourth  is  a  one-inch 
mylar  patch. 

All  splicing  tapes  are  self¬ 
adhering  and  can  be  used  to 
form  tape  loops  or  splice  tom 
tapes. 

The  tapes  and  patches  are 
available  in  three  w’idths:  1", 
%ths  of  an  inch  or  ll/16ths  of 
an  inch  (less  1/64"  for  tape 
guide  clearance).  The  tapes  are 
available  in  one  foot  sections, 
packaged  either  50  or  100  to  a 
box.  The  paper  and  mylar 


ITS  ALL  OVERHEAD — Conveyors  carrying  finished  copies  of  Ihe  servicemen's  newspaper  are  produced 
copies  frame  the  pressroom  scene  in  the  Stars  and  here  daily  for  distribution  in  Europe,  North  Africa  and 
Stripes  plant  at  Darmstadt,  Germany.  About  150,000  the  Middle  East. 
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Flint  Ink  can  provide 
’A-AAAA  Ad  Pro  shades 
in  3.systems 

ARROWHEAD 


Therefore  you  can  make  the  choice  of 
the  right  ink  for  your  particular  need. 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 
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What’s  New 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


ELECTKOMC  TYPESETTER 

An  RCA  electronic  type  com¬ 
position  system  which  can  set  up 
to  650  characters  a  second  has 
been  installed  by  Poole  Brothers 
Inc.,  Chicago  printing  plant. 

The  RCA  Videocomp  70/820, 
capable  of  setting  text  for  a 
novel  the  size  of  Dr.  Zhivago  in 
less  than  an  hour,  is  the  first 
commercial  video  type  composi¬ 
tion  system  ever  installed  in  the 
United  States,  according  to 
George  E.  Dashiell,  RCA 
Graphic  Systems  Division. 

Videocomp  is  a  metal-less  type 
composition  system  that  uses  a 
computer  memory  to  store  a 
variety  of  type  faces  including 
Chinese  ideographs  and  mathe¬ 
matical  notations.  By  setting 
controls,  text  can  be  generated 
at  a  rate  of  900  lines  a  minute 
in  any  size  from  4  to  24  points. 

Poole  also  has  an  RCA  Spec¬ 
tra  70/45  computer  system  to 
direct  Videocomp’s  typesetting 
operations,  as  well  as  handle  the 
company’s  normal  business  data 
processing. 

First  proofs  are  ready  only 
hours  after  copy  has  been 
entered  in  the  computer  for 
hyphenation  and  justification 
and  composition  instructions. 

The  versatility  of  the  system 
enables  Videocomp  to  handle 
type  composition  for  all  printed 
media  —  newspapers,  catalogs, 
directories,  dictionaries,  tele¬ 
phone  books — in  offset,  letter- 
press  or  gravure  processes. 

As  each  stored  character  is 
needed  to  set  copy,  it  is  brought 
out  of  memory  and  displayed  on 
the  face  of  a  high  resolution 
cathode  ray  tube  at  rates  of  up 
to  650  characters  per  second  or 
900  lines  a  minute.  When  the 
characters  are  written  on  the 
tube,  they  are  directed  through 
a  precision  lens  and  exposed  on 
sensitized  film  or  paper  for  sub¬ 
sequent  printing. 

• 

ADHESIVE  WAX  COATER 

A  heated  tank  and  heated  ap¬ 
plicator  roller  that  permit  ad¬ 
hesive  wax  to  flow  freely  and  at 
proper  working  temperature  are 
new  features  on  the  Type  2R 
Adhesive  Wax  Coating  Machine 
produced  by  the  Potdevin  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  233  North  St., 
Teterboro,  New  Jersey. 

The  heater  is  thermostatically 
controlled,  so  temperature  is 
maintained  automatically. 
Rollers  with  smooth  surfaces 
prevent  grooves  and  skips. 

The  Potdevin  Wax  Coater 
automates  paste-up  operations, 
eliminating  the  glue  pot.  It  is 
used  to  apply  adhesive  to  art 


work  and  type  used  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  brochure  layouts,  cata¬ 
log  pages,  ads,  parts  manuals, 
etc.  The  coater  is  used  in  news¬ 
paper  production  departments. 

• 

HEADLETTER  LINOTYPE 

Large  headletter  and  display 
lines  can  be  set  completely  under 
tape  command  on  Mergenthaler’s 
Auto-Controlled  35.  The  Model 
35  Rangemaster  Linotype  has 
brought  full  linecasting  automa¬ 
tion  to  headletter  and  mixed 
composition  requirements.  All 
functions  of  the  A  C  35  are 
operated  automatically  by 
manually  keyboarded  or  com¬ 
puter-generated  tape. 

With  these  automated  fea¬ 
tures  it  is  possible  to  instruct 
the  Model  35  Mixer,  via  coded 
tape,  to  change  line  measure  to 
any  setting  up  to  30  picas  in  one 
point  increments,  to  select  any 
one  of  four  or  six  molds,  to  select 
the  associated  knife  block  setting 
for  trim  and  to  control  the  quick 
opening  feature  of  the  knife 
block.  Magazine  selection,  singly 
or  in  any  combination  of  pairs  of 
90-channel  magazines  or  sets  of 
72/90-channel  magazines,  and 
the  freedom  to  change  to  a  new 
pair  combination  are  achieved 
automatically.  All  features  of 
the  automatic  quadder  are  re¬ 
tained,  and  either  the  standard 
or  Thermex  Mold  Disk  can  be 
used. 

The  flexibility  achieved  by  the 
full  automation  of  the  Model  35 
permits  application  to  various 
headletter  and  mixed  composi¬ 
tion  requirements.  Ad  composi¬ 
tion  can  be  set  in  four  different 
typefaces  and  point  sizes  and 
collated  automatically;  the  A/C 
35  alternates  faces  in  successive 
lines,  mixing  headletter  and  text 
from  two  adjacent  magazines. 
The  most  intricate  two  and 
three-line  foodstore  composition 
is  accomplished  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

• 

PHOTOTEXTSETTER  “8000" 

The  introduction  of  Photo- 
TextSetter  Model  “8000,”  a  high 
speed  phototypesetter  that  uses 
a  new  principle  of  non-sequential 
font  scanning  for  setting  up  to 
80  lines  of  type  per  minute,  has 
been  announced  by  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

The  unit  is  capable  of  setting 
six  sizes  ranging  from  5  to  14 
point.  It  can  mix  two  sizes  of 
two  type  faces  in  a  single  line. 

Announcement  of  PhotoText- 
Setter  “8000”  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Tracht,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Graphic  Equipment 
Division,  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  New  York  City 
in  April. 


“Instead  of  setting  one  charac¬ 
ter  after  another  in  sequence 
like  other  phototypesetters,  PTS 
‘8000’  scans  one  character  across 
the  field  of  exposure  and  flashes 
it  the  number  of  times  it  appears 
in  the  entire  line,”  Tracht  ex¬ 
plained.  “For  instance,  if  a 
lower  case  ‘e’  appears  in  five 
different  words,  it  will  be 
flashed  five  times  to  its  correct 
positions  in  the  line  before  an¬ 
other  character  is  exposed.” 

Type  images  are  produced 
from  rectangular,  font  segments 
which  can  be  quickly  mounted 
on  the  surface  of  the  font  car¬ 
rier.  Six  sizes  of  a  character, 
number  or  punctuation  symbol 
are  on  each  font  segment.  There 
are  288  characters,  numbers  and 
punctuation  symbols  of  each  size, 
giving  the  machine  a  total  of 
4608  character  positions.  This 
enables  the  machine  to  hold  two 
complete  type  fonts. 

The  font  carrier  moves  at  a 
uniform  rate  and  presents  the 
characters  on  the  font  to  the 
sensitized  paper  or  film  through 
a  simple  optical  system.  As  each 
character  passes  through  the 
field  of  exposure,  the  computer 
searches  its  memory  to  find  the 
exact  locations  of  the  character 
as  it  appears  in  the  line. 

For  example,  if  the  lower  case 
“m”  appears  in  the  first,  fourth 
and  seventh  words,  it  will  be 
flashed  three  times  as  it  passes 
through  the  field  of  exposure  to 
its  selected  positions  in  the  line. 
• 

PHOTOTEXT.SETTER  “2000“ 

The  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Banner,  a  9,725  circulation 
newspaper  published  Monday 
through  Saturday,  has  field 
tested  Fairchild’s  PhotoText- 
Setter  “2000”  for  several 
months. 

Lee  Walls,  publisher,  said  the 
unit  is  setting  75  to  85  percent 
of  editorial  text.  This  averages 
out  to  approximately  4,000  lines 
every  day.  The  machine  sets  18 
lines  per  minute  and  accepts 
six-channel  tape. 

The  “2000”  is  capable  of  set¬ 
ting  10  sizes  ranging  from  5  to 
14  point  up  to  30  pica  measures. 

A  system  to  handle  AP  wire 
and  TTS  tape  was  developed. 
Since  the  wire  starts  running  at 
3:00  a.m..  Walls  has  a  girl  come 
in  at  7:00  a.m.  She  cuts  the 
news  stories  and  places  the  tape 
rings  on  a  pegboard  beside  the 
machine.  She  also  starts  the 
phototypesetter  and  feeds  it 
some  of  the  regular  features  that 
are  scheduled  for  that  day’s 
edition. 

When  the  managing  editor 
arrives  an  hour  later,  he  selects 
the  wire  copy  he  plans  to  run 
and  writes  heads.  He  budgets  the 
amount  of  international,  nation¬ 
al  and  local  news  he  needs  to 
fill  a  “news  hole”  of  approxi¬ 


GILBERT  R.  DAYTON,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  graphic  arts  vice- 
president  of  Fincor,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Miehle-Goss-Oexter  Inc., 
Dayton  joined  Fincor  in  1963  as 
its  graphic  arts  sales  manager. 


mately  six  and  one-half  pages. 
Page  one,  of  course,  is  held  open 
for  late  breaking  news. 

After  reporters  develop  local 
news,  they  give  their  copy  to 
Teletypesetter  operators.  One  of 
the  TTS  perforators  is  located 
beside  the  PTS  room  and  the 
tape  is  fed  through  a  small  open¬ 
ing  into  the  room.  TTS  opera¬ 
tors  have  more  flexibility  when 
punching  justified  tape  because 
PTS  “2000”  automatically  deter¬ 
mines  the  exact  amount  of 
spacing  needed  in  the  line  since 
it  does  not  have  mechanical  limi¬ 
tations. 

Sandra  Clark,  who  formerly 
operated  a  “hard  copy”  perfora¬ 
tor,  said  the  transition  to  TTS 
did  not  present  any  problems. 
She  also  noticed  that  she  was 
now  making  fewer  errors  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  glance  away 
from  the  copy. 

When  the  wire  and  TTS  tapes 
are  ready  to  be  set,  they  are 
hung  on  peghoard  hooks  in  the 
PTS  room  according  to  w’here 
they  are  going  to  appear  in  the 
newspaper.  'The  pegboard  has 
five  row’s  for  Page  One,  Page 
Two,  Inside,  Sports,  and  Society 
copy. 

The  operator  can  connect  long 
news  stories  together  with  a 
piece  of  gummed  tape  and  place 
them  in  the  tape  spools  so  that 
they  w’ill  run  continuously.  Short 
new’s  items  can  be  fed  through 
the  machine  individually.  After 
the  tapes  have  heen  processed, 
they  are  hung  on  another  peg- 
board  behind  the  phototype¬ 
setter.  If  a  story  has  to  be 
leaded  out  to  fill  a  column,  for 
instance,  it  can  be  located 
quickly  and  run  through  again 
w’ith  wider  leading. 

Corrections  are  handled  im¬ 
mediately  by  punching  a  new 
piece  of  tape  and  feeding  it 
through  the  unit. 
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Remember  back  in  1935?  Just 
to  get  out  of  that  stuffy  classroom  you’d 
even  stand  still  for  your  class  picture. 


Remember  that  "sleepy"  classroom 
air— air  that  was  stagnant,  humid  and 
overheated  much  of  the  time? 

On  spring  days,  it  was  all  you  could 
do  to  keep  awake  after  lunch. 

And  in  the  winter!  Remember  those 
iron  monsters  by  the  windows  that 
hissed  and  gave  off  the  steamy-wool 
smell  of  drying  mittens?  If  you  sat  near 
one  you  broiled,  and  if  you  sat  across 
the  room  from  one  you  nearly  froze. 


But  times  have  certainly  changed. 
Today,  ITT  makes  Nesbitt  equip¬ 
ment  for  schools— for  classrooms,  of¬ 
fices,  dormitory  rooms,  labs  — that 
heats,  cools  or  air  conditions.  When 
preset  to  a  particular  level,  it  "locks 
on"  and  maintains  that  level,  no  matter 
how  much  room  conditions  change. 

This  also  goes  for  the  Nesbitt  roof¬ 
top  multizone  unit  which  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  a  number  of  areas  at 


once— particularly  areas  where  room 
size  may  be  varied  by  using  sliding  wall 
panels  or  modular  wall  construction. 

Now  you  know  why  Nesbitt  com¬ 
ponents  and  systems  are  installed  in 
more  U.S.  schools  than  any  other  cli¬ 
mate  conditioning  equipment  made 
today.  (And  we're  doing  quite  well 
in  hospitals  and  large  buildings,  too.) 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


What’s  New 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

MULTIPLEX  ROUTER 

With  the  introduction  of  a  new 
“satellite”  unit  for  use  with  the 
Sta-Hi  Multiplex  Router,  the 
capacity  of  this  multiple  curved 
plate  router  can  be  increased  in 
increments  of  tw'o  or  four  plates. 
Through  the  use  of  mechanically 
coupled  satellite  units,  facilities 
are  provided  for  routing  four, 
six,  eight,  ten  or  tw’elve  plates 
simultaneously. 

One  or  two  satellite  units  can 
be  coupled  to  a  master  Multiplex 
Router.  All  operations  of  the 
satellite  units  are  controlled  by 
the  master  Multiplex. 

• 

RAPID  PROCESSOR 

FOTORITE,  INC.  (Chicago) 
has  introduced  a  processor  for 
rapid  processing  of  line  and  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  reproduction  mate¬ 
rials.  The  unit,  described  as  a 
desk  top  darkroom,  performs  all 
the  developing  steps  normally 
done  in  a  darkroom  with  trays. 
The  sensitized  material  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  conventional  man¬ 
ner:  in  a  contact  printer,  in  a 
camera  or  enlarger,  then  fed  into 
the  processor  which  develops  the 
image  and  stabilizes  it.  The 
print  emerges  semi-dry,  and 
dries  itself  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  11"  X  14"  paper  can  be 
processed  and  ready  to  use  in 
about  11  seconds. 

The  new  machine,  the  Model 
1494-D,  accommodates  paper  up 
to  14"  wide. 

• 

SIGNATURE  FOLDER 

An  automatic  sigrnature  folder 
that  makes  it  possible  for  any 
web  press  owner  to  produce 
double  parallel  and  %  folds  is 
announced  by  Dutro-Hewson, 
Inc.  of  Pasadena,  California.  The 
machine  feeds  %  or  U  fold 
signatures  or  sections  from 
newspaper  presses. 

A  maximum  speed  of  14,000 
per  hour  is  claimed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

• 

WAX  COATER 

The  M.  P.  Goodkin  Company 
announces  an  improved  version 
of  its  Adhesive  Wax  Coating 
Machine  used  to  apply  a  pres¬ 
sure  sensitive  wax  coating  to 
materials  in  the  preparation  of 
mechanicals  for  reproduction. 
The  machine  eliminates  the 
manual  application  of  rubber 
cement  or  other  adhesives  when 
preparing  mechanical  artwork. 

Newly  designed  stripper 
fingers  provide  a  faster  run-off 
of  excess  wax  and  permit  the 
use  of  material  as  small  as  %" 

X  %". 


NEWSPAPER  TVER 
B.  H.  Bunn  Company  will  dis¬ 
play  two  tyers  at  Kansas  City. 

The  Sheridan  Model  II,  with 
its  widest  application  in  the 
newspaper  tying  field,  has  a 
bundle  capacity  22"  wide  by  18" 
high  and  a  bundle  tying  speed  of 
2  seconds.  The  Bunn  Model  18 
club  rolls  as  few  as  2  or  3  papers 
and  wraps  stacks  as  high  as 
18"  to  20"  at  a  similar  speed. 

Representing  the  Bunn  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  S.  Dale  Richardson, 
vicepresident-domestic  market¬ 
ing. 


PUNCHED  TAPE  WINDER 

The  Data-Iink  Corporation 
(Los  Altos,  Calif.)  has  enlarged 
its  tape  winder  line  to  10  models 
with  3  styles  of  reel  available 
instead  of  2,  and  a  choice  of  six 
available  speeds.  All  models  have 
an  external  adjustment  for  the 
clutch,  a  new  feature  exclusive 
with  Data-link  paper  tape 
winders,  an  operating  conveni¬ 
ence  and  time-saver. 

The  reel  assemblies  have  been 
redesigned  to  allow  a  choice  of 
six  speeds:  the  D-L  Split  Reel 
is  available  with  35  and  70  codes 
per  second  speeds ;  the  Demount¬ 
able  Reel  at  25  and  50  C.P.S.  and 
the  NAB  Reel  at  55  and  110 
C.P.S. 

The  power  units,  an  electric 
motor  and  clutch,  are  designed 
for  standard  duty  (operating 
time  of  6  hours  a  day)  and  con¬ 
tinuous  duty  (from  6  to  24  hours 
a  day  operating  time).  All  elec¬ 
tric  parts  and  assemblies  are 
U.L.  approved  and  operate  on 
115  volts.  The  clutch  is  adjust¬ 
able  externally  for  ounce  of  pull. 

The  unit  is  portable,  weighing 
approximately  3  pounds,  and  has 
a  height  of  9  inches,  width  of  8 
inches  and  a  depth  of  4^^  inches. 
It  can  be  used  with  punched  tape 
up  to  1  inch  in  w’idth. 


LITHOMATIC  INK  CONTROL 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Lithomatic  60 
4-page  wide  offset  newspaper 
press  now  in  production  will  in¬ 
corporate  the  ink  control  system 
used  on  the  company’s  “Color- 
matic”  letterpress. 

Users  of  the  Lithomatic  60 
will  be  able  to  change  color  in 
any  page  position  within  five 
minutes.  The  patented  ink  pump 
system  feeds  ink  proportionately 
as  required  up  to  speeds  of  60,- 
000  pph,  as  electrical  controls 
permit  precise  ink  adjustment 
through  the  full  range  of  press 
speeds.  These  features  w’ere  pre¬ 
viously  only  on  the  Colormatic. 

The  Lithomatic  60  is  a  unit- 
type  web  offset  press  with  ex¬ 
pansion  flexibility  embodied  in 
its  design.  The  units  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  either  floor-mounted,  in  a 


line,  or  superimposed  two-high. 
The  unit  is  of  the  perfecting 
type  and  will  accommodate  a 
maximum  web  width  of  68". 

Hoe  pioneered  the  four-page 
wide  offset  press  field  when  it 
designed  and  built  such  a  press 
for  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  in 
1962. 


COLOR  SCANNER 

The  introduction  of  Scan-A- 
Color  III,  a  high  speed,  elec¬ 
tronic  color  scanner  that  oper¬ 
ates  100  percent  faster  than  the 
former  model  by  automatically 
producing  a  complete  set  of  four 
color  separations  simultaneously 
in  less  than  20  minutes,  has  been 
announced  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  a  division  of  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corp. 

The  new  unit  produces  a  set 
of  four,  corrected,  continuous- 
tone  color  separations  from 
either  flexible  reflection  copy  or 
transparencies  in  one  operation. 
The  operator  places  the  original 
copy  on  the  scanning  drum,  ad¬ 
justs  the  computer  controls  and 
starts  the  machine.  While  the 
new  Scan-A-Color  III  produces 
a  set  of  four  separations  auto¬ 
matically,  the  operator  has  avail¬ 
able  time  to  develop  and  dry 
film,  check  densities,  inspect 
color  proofs,  etc.  Scan-A-Color 
III  accepts  original  copy  up  to 
11  X  16^  inches,  or  two  8  x  10 
inch,  or  eight  4x5  inch  for 
scanning. 

The  color  scanner  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  new  pin  register  system 
on  the  film  recording  drums  for 
the  exact  positioning  of  film. 
This  system  also  will  save  the 
cameraman  time  because  he  will 
be  able  to  quickly  position  the 
color  separations  on  the  camera’s 
pin  register  system  when  making 
screened  halftones. 

Color  separations  can  be 
scanned  in  340,  500,  1000  or 
1250  lines  per  inch  by  adjusting 
a  dial  and  setting  the  apertures 
to  the  selected  position.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  either  positive  or  negative 
separations  can  be  produced  by 
flipping  a  switch  on  the  control 
panel. 


COLOR  HNDER 
When  a  printing  buyer  speci¬ 
fies  “warm  red”  and  even  in¬ 
cludes  a  color  sample  in  the 
printing  order,  how  can  he  be 
sure  that  his  printer  knows  what 
color  “warm  red”  is  and  what 
mixture  of  inks  will  produce  an 
exact  match? 

Interchem  Printing  Inks,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  offers  one  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  like  this  with  its  IPI  Color 
Finder  which  gives  exact  formu¬ 
lations  for  over  400  colors, 
ranging  from  pale  reds  to  deep 
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purples,  all  of  which  can  be 
mixed  from  eight  basic  Speed 
King  ink  colors  plus  black  and 
white. 

Mixing  formulas  are  printed 
on  the  back  of  each  color  bar. 
When  mixed  as  directed  using 
the  Color  Finder  System,  a 
printer  or  art  director  any- 
where  in  the  world  can  order  a 
color  and  know  he  will  get  an 
exact  ink  match. 

Three  pages  in  the  Color 
Finder  show  the  range  of  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  eight  basic 
colors:  rhodamine  red,  warm 
red,  orange,  benzidine  yellow, 
bright  green,  process  blue,  vic¬ 
toria  blue  and  purple.  Colors  in 
between  these  shown  can  be 
obtained  by  following  simple 
instructions  for  varying  two 
adjacent  formulas. 


^  EB  OFFSET  ENAMEL 

A  coated  paper  for  the  web 
offset  field  has  been  announced 
by  Watervliet  Paper  Company, 
a  division  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company,  with  mills  in 
Watervliet,  Michigan,  and  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

Called  “Sharpsette,”  the  new 
enamel  is  the  third  web  offset 
coated  paper  produced  by  Water¬ 
vliet,  and  it  is  priced  between  the 
two  other  Watervliet  web  offset 
coateds:  Websette  and  Rollette. 

A  groundwood-free  paper  with 
a  high  brightness  and  blue-white 
color,  Sharpsette  Web  Offset 
Enamel  is  designed  for  quality 
production  and  trouble-free  run- 
ability  in  web  offset  printing.  It 
is  manufactured  in  five  standard 
basis  weights:  45,  50,  60,  70  and 
80  pound. 


POLY-AUTOPLATE  SYSTEM 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  that 
the  Poly-Autoplate  plastic  print¬ 
ing  plate  system  is  now  available 
for  marketing. 

Thomas  P.  Bruno,  Technical 
Director  of  the  Special  Products 
Division  of  Wood,  described  this 
as  the  “first  complete  plastic 
process  for  producing  and  run¬ 
ning  an  economical,  high-quality 
plastic  printing  plate.” 

The  process  includes  a  preci¬ 
sion  plate  casting  machine  and 
a  unique,  automatic,  accurate 
registering  system  and  plate 
mounting  device.  In  addition,  a 
special  mat  has  been  designed 
for  the  plastic  resins  used  in  this 
process.  These  mats  create  a 
printing  plate  that  can  be  used 
on  modem,  high-speed  printing 
presses. 

A  high  tolerance,  all-plastic 
saddle  is  also  offered  with  the 
process  to  adopt  the  plate  to  con¬ 
ventional  letterpress  units.  This 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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What  makes 
the  new 

Bingham  iiinM 
Newspaper  RjO.P  Roller 
so  superior 
It  commands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  of  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15%  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 
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What’s  New 
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saddle  may  be  used  for  all  direct 
printing  plates. 

The  development  is  the  result 
of  a  cooperative  program  be¬ 
tween  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  Reichold 
Chemicals  Inc.,  and  the  ANPA 
Research  Center. 

Bruno  reported  on  field  tests 
to  the  13th  Annual  International 
Color  Association  meeting.  May 
30,  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

“For  the  first  time,”  he  stated, 
“a  totally  integrated  system 
allows  the  user  to,  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  the  plate,  but  also  enables 
them  to  register  the  product 
rapidly. 

“In  the  Wood  Poly-Autoplate 
system  we  start  with  conven¬ 
tional  type  forms  or  engravings 
and  then  produce  duplicate 
printing  plates.  These  plates  are 
then  placed  on  an  automatic 
registering  and  mounting  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  it  is  possible  to  regis¬ 
ter  extremely  close,  ten  (10)  full 
sets  consisting  of  four  (4)  plates 
per  set  within  one  hour  for  a 
total  of  40  printing  plates.  This 
figure  also  indicates  that  the  10 
sets  may  be  10  totally  different 
color  jobs. 

Tested  on  8  Papers 

“A  large-scale  test  consisted 
of  printing  a  full-page  color  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  would  be 
printed  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  on  8  different  presses,  in 
8  different  newspapers,  all  w’ho 
had  8  different  mechanical  speci¬ 
fications  such  as  the  page  width, 
length,  etc. 

“These  paoers  included:  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Boston  Globe,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Washington  Star,  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

“The  test  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  The  main  objective,  which 
was  to  produce  an  ad  with  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  reproduction, 
was  reached.  The  longest  run 
was  at  the  Milw’aukee  Journal 
where  300,000  impressions  w’ere 
made  from  a  single  set  of  plastic 
printing  plates. 

“Our  system  produced  all  the 
plates  for  all  these  papers  with¬ 
out  one  change  taking  place  in 
its  design.  Furthermore,  we 
registered  all  of  the  plates  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of 
their  registration,  it  w’as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Washington  Star 
that  they  had  set  their  registra¬ 
tion  control  to  zero  on  their  press 
and  put  the  Poly-Autoplates  on. 
They  then  proceeded  to  print 
their  complete  run  without  once 
touching  their  registration  con¬ 
trols.” 


ENLARGER  FOR  ROP  COLOR 

A  new’  35mm  to  4x5"  en¬ 
larger,  designed  specifically  for 
the  ROP  color  reproduction  re¬ 
quirements  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  announced  by 
Durst  (USA)  Inc.  Called  the 
ROP  45  Color  Enlarger,  the  unit 
is  part  of  a  complete  package 
which  includes  all  equipment 
needed  for  making  ROP  color 
separations. 

Priced  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  existing  color  separation 
enlargers,  the  ROP  45  can  also 
be  used  for  general  photographic 
enlarging,  for  cold-type  blow’ups, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  ac¬ 
cessory  camera  back,  as  a  reflex 
copy  camera.  This  combination 
also  offers  a  practical  system  for 
making  color  separations  from 
Polaroid  color  prints  and  other 
color  reflection  copy. 

A  four-color  tabloid  insert  en¬ 
titled  “ROP  Color  ...  Is  it  prac¬ 
tical  for  you?”  will  be  available 
at  the  Durst  booth  at  the  ANPA- 
RI  Production  Management  ex¬ 
hibit  in  Kansas  City.  It  was 
actually  printed,  on  regular 
newsprint,  by  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post,  a  Copley 


offset  daily. 

A  300-watt  pulsed  xenon  light 
source  and  a  pin-register  trans¬ 
parency/negative  carrier — both 
included  in  the  “package” — ^make 
the  ROP  45  ideal  for  the  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  direct  screen 
separation  technique.  But  it  is 
equally  at  home  w’ith  other  color 
separation  methods  in  current 
use.  The  carrier,  plus  an  11x14" 
vacuum  board  with  tape-on  pins 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
pin-registry  system  throughout 
the  entire  separation  process. 
Tw’o  lenses,  a  set  of  separation 
filters  and  other  accessories  are 
also  included. 

The  ROP  45  is  basically  a 
more  compact  version  of  the 
Durst  G-139  and  G-184  color 
separation  enlargers.  These 
models,  designed  for  the  most 
demanding  high-production  ap¬ 
plications,  are  in  use  at  over  50 
new’spapers,  both  letterpress 
and  offset. 

The  ROP  45  Color  Enlarger  is 
marketed  by  the  Photo- Technical 
Products  Division  of  Durst 
(USA)  Inc.,  a  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  (Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
11533). 


Sharp  Shop  Tips 


(Compiled  by  members  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 

MATRICE  STRAIGHTENING 

A  portable  table  for  the 
machinist’s  bench  is  made  of 
14  X  12-inch  steel,  5/16-inch 
thick,  with  a  planed  surface  on 
top. 

On  one  side  a  groove  is  cut, 
5/16-inch  wide  by  1/16-inch 
deep.  A  bent  matrice  may  be 
pounded  straight  over  this  in¬ 
dention.  The  legs  are  %-inch 
studs,  8"  long,  with  adjustable 
feet  for  height  and  leveling. 

Tools  required  are  a  mat  file, 
mat  gauge,  file,  hammer  and  a 
%-inch  by  2-inch  brass  punch, 
ground  to  an  included  angle  to 
a  %-inch  lip. 

With  the  planed  surface  of 
table  at  eye  height,  any  slight 
bend  in  the  matrice  may  be  de¬ 
tected. 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 

•  «  « 

USING  FELT-TIP  PEN 

We  use  a  felt-tipped  marking 
pen  to  show  that  news  type  has 
been  corrected.  A  mark  down 
the  center  of  a  story  denotes 
that  it  has  been  corrected.  When 
the  page  is  made-up  and  ready 
for  the  mat  roller  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  whether  all 
type  has  been  corrected  or  not. 

Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times 


PROOFS  CODED 
As  soon  as  our  compositors 
have  proofed  an  ad  a  piece  of 
yellow  cellophane  tape  is  stuck 
on  the  ad.  This  denotes  that  the 
ad  is  to  be  read  by  our  proof¬ 
readers  only.  When  the  ad  has 
been  corrected  the  yellow  tape 
is  removed  from  the  ad  and 
placed  on  the  proof.  In  cases 
where  proofs  are  sent  to  the 
customer,  a  yellow  tape  and  also 
a  red  tape  are  placed  on  the  ad. 
When  the  customer’s  proof  is 
corrected  the  red  tape  is  placed 
on  that  proof.  Makeup  men  can 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
shop  proof  or  customer’s  proof 
has  been  corrected. 

Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times 
*  «  * 

SOCKET  UHENCH 
When  in  need  of  a  small 
socket  wrrench  don’t  overlook 
your  bolt  assortment.  You  will 
find  that  an  alien-head  cap 
screw  can  be  used  for  the  job. 
By  putting  two  nuts  on  the  bolt 
and  locking  them  together  it  can 
be  turned  with  a  wrench.  A  5/16 
bolt  will  fit  a  6-32  nut,  and  a  % 
bolt  will  take  the  8-32,  10-32 
and  the  10-24  nuts. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
*  *  « 

LOCK-UP  BARS 
Lock-up  bars  are  easily  made 
from  long  strips  of  Elrod  18  pt 


furniture.  The  ends  are  notched 
to  fit  over  each  other.  When  the 
chase  must  be  removed  from 
form  the  bars  keep  the  form 
snug  and  on  its  feet  ready  for! 
instant  re-use. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 


m  *  * 


HEAD  SETTING  TIP 

In  our  shop  we  have  a  board 
mounted  close  to  the  head  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  peg  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  size  heads  and  cutlines.  The 
operator  can  set  heads  as  he 
has  the  proper  magazine  in 
operation.  This  saves  heads  i 
from  piling  up. 

Clarion  (Pa.)  Newt, 

*  *  ♦ 

TRACING  BAD  TYPE 

Small  extra  ribs  ground  in  the 
caps  of  linecasting  molds  will 
make  it  easy  to  tell  exactly 
which  machine  set  a  certain  line. 
This  is  especially  helpful  when 
tracing  bad  type  after  it  has 
been  placed  into  the  forms. 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chroniele 
*  *  * 

A  DEEPER  TRIMMINGS 
CATCH 

Because  of  limited  capacity, 
the  pan  to  catch  trimmings  on 
Elektrons  must  be  dumped  quite 
often.  We  more  than  doubled  its 
capacity  by  increasing  the  depth. 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chroniele  \ 

*  *  * 

KLISCHOGRAPH  TIP 

Klischograph  users  may  use  | 
back  of  metal  with  front  side ' 
left  unpolished — cheaper. 

W ilming  ton  ( Del. ) 

News-Journal 
*  *  * 

PHOTO  COMPOSITION 

Try  using  a  pair  of  barber 
shears  for  paste  make-up.  With 
the  sharp  point  type  can  be : 
positioned,  with  the  finger  rest  i 
used  for  boning  down  waxed 
photopaper. 

Photon,  Inc. 

*  •  Hi 

FOR  NO-PAK  USERS 

Users  of  No-Pak  mats  may 
pick  this  up.  We  use  a  .039" 
plastic  creeper,  steel  plate,  hard 
board.  Picks  up  either  type  be¬ 
low  .918  or  several  thousands 
over.  Works  very  well. 

Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  Daily  News 

*  *  * 

MOTORIZED  TAPE  EDITOR 

AP  wire  tape  is  wound  on  a 
spool  as  it  comes  over  the  re¬ 
perforator.  The  spool  is  then 
placed  on  the  armature  on  the 
“tape  editor  board”  and  the 
tape  then  rewound  by  motor  8 
onto  the  fixed  spool,  S3\’ing  time  || 
formerly  taken  by  manually  re-  i  n 
winding  prior  to  editing  of  tape.  ■I 
Plainfield  (N,J.)  Courier-News  M 

(Continued  on  page  77)  I 
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The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
produces  fast,  predictable  daily 
ROP  editorial  and  advertising  color 


FROM  THE  BIG  CITIES 


Ctiic^o  QSibnne 

■■tirl.liHi  «» !>»•■>— ■  I 


T  H  K  W  O  I^L  O  S 


■miTittPSY.  MAY  11.  1M7 


Hope  ^  Star 


“THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER’’ 


3203  CIRCULATION  OFFSET  DAILY 


Prior  to  purchasing  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System,  the  The  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  has  been  receiving  nationwide  acclaim 
Chicago  Tribune  employed  conventional  direct  screening  since  it  began  printing  color  produced  by  the  Berkey  Direct 

methods  on  a  process  camera  with  carbon  arcs.  The  yellow  Screen  System  (the  very  same  Omega  8x10  model  employed 

printer  exposure  averaged  20  minutes.  by  the  Chicago  Tribune).  Newspapers  of  every  size  have  con- 


Alex  H.  Washburn,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  seated 
at  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System. 


BERKEY  DIRECT  SCREEN  SYSTEM  fSl 

ANOTHER  QUALITY  BERKEY  PRODUCT  PHOTO 

SEE  THE  BERKEY  DIRECT  SCREEN  SYSTEM  AT  BOOTH  1316— A.N.P.A./RI  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE  IN  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Pat  Ryan,  Superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Engraving  Dept,  discussing 
the  operation  of  the  Berkey 
Direct  Screen  System  with 
a  cameraman  seated  at 
the  Programmer  Console. 


tacted  the  Hope  Star  for  information  about  their  color  operation. 
Their  general  reaction  has  been,  "If  this  small  community  news¬ 
paper  can  print  fast,  inexpensive  color,  what  are  we  waiting  for?’’ 

What  are  you  waiting  for?  The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System, 
already  proven  ’round  the  world,  is  a  breakthrough  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  that  the  small  newspaper  can  afford  and  the 
large  newspaper  can’t  afford  to  be  without.  Your  Authorized 
Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  Dealer  will  show  you  why  ...  or 
write  for  literature  to  Berkey  Technical  Corp.,  25-15  50th  St., 
Woodside,  (N.Y.C.),  N.Y.  11377,  U.S.A. 


Now  in  startling  contrast,  their  average  exposure  has  been 
reduced  to  35  seconds,  utilizing  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System  with  the  Ascorlux  light  source. 


The  unique  programmed  operation 
makes  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System  the  most  advanced  and 
complete  system  of  its  type. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATEJNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTBIEST 


SYTVDICATES 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ...9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


D/S 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St  .Ne*  York  17, N  Y 


D/S 
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‘Julian’  Is  Young 
African  Cartoon  Hero 


The  “dark  continent”  provides 
the  setting  for  a  new  cartoon 
adventure  strip  portraying  the 
story  of  an  athletic  and  intelli¬ 
gent  African  youth. 

The  cartoon:  “Julian  of  the 
Jungle.” 

The  cartoonist:  Fred  Toran. 

The  format:  One-fourth  Sun¬ 
day  color  page  or  once-a-week 
:  episode  in  black  and  white. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate,  1133  S.  Brent¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 

“Julian”  is  a  heart-warming, 
human  interest  story  of  an 
African  family  who  win  their 
livelihood  through  tending  the 
soil  and  hunting.  While  it  is  the 
story  of  a  Negro  youth,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  make  the  adven¬ 
ture  part  of  the  race  issue.  It  is 
basically  non-controversial. 

Raised  by  Monks 

Julian  is  the  son  of  Mo-la-ka, 
grreatest  of  all  African  tribal 
hunters.  When  the  parents  die, 
the  small  child,  Julian,  is  placed 
in  the  kindly  hands  of  a  group  of 
Ethiopian  monks  who  have  in¬ 
habited  the  great  cliffs  and 
plateaus  for  the  many  centuries 
since  the  passing  of  Christ. 

The  boy  grows  to  young  man¬ 
hood,  a  living  reproduction  of 
his  famous  father’s  great  physi- 
'  cal  powers.  Taught  by  the  holy 
,  men,  Julian  is  well  schooled  in 
general  Christian  concepts,  as 
well  as  academic  studies.  From 
his  cliff  foster  home,  the  jungle 
is  just  steps  away.  There  he 
learns  the  ways  of  the  African 
animals  and  of  the  many  human 
inhabitants  and  visitors  to  the 
African  continent.  In  his  own 
time,  Julian  becomes  a  gpreat 


*  '/'y^  f  ..•''(•(‘•j 

INSTEAD  OE  BREAKING  THE  BACK  OF  ' 
THE  MAN  WITH  ONE  POWERFUL  LEAP, 
the  lion  FINOS  A  NOT-SO-BROKEN  , 
•VICTIM'  ASTRIDE  HIS  OWN  BACK  A  I 
MIGHTY  BAND  OP  STEEL-LIKE  MUSCLE 
CLAMPS  AGAINST  HIS  VITAL  WINDPIPE  I 


Fr*d  Toran 


hunter  and  a  skilled  master  of 
jungle  survival. 

The  story  is  not  limited  to  the 
jungle.  There  are  frequent  story 
facets  that  change  the  scene  to 
coastal  regions,  the  sea,  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  exotic  port 
cities. 

The  plot  generally  involves 
Julian’s  life  as  a  young  man, 
but  there  are  some  flashbacks 
to  his  adventurous  childhood. 
While  Julian  has  all  t  he  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  genuine  adventure 
hero,  he  does  not  portray  a 
“super  human.”  There  are  stress 
conditions,  quirks  of  fate  and 
true-to-life  situations  that  make 
the  story  interesting  and  be¬ 
lievable. 

Meet  the  Creator 

Fred  Toran,  31-year-old  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  strip,  is  a  lifelong 
resident  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  except 
for  a  brief  service  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  where  he  attained  the 
rating  of  airman  second  class. 
He  is  married  and  heads  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  six  children. 

Toran  has  worked  for  the 
same  St.  Louis  manufacturing 
company  for  the  last  eight  years, 
starting  as  a  laborer  and  succes¬ 
sively  moving  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility.  He 
studied  art  in  spare  time,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  portraits,  ink  draw¬ 
ings,  cartooning  and  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  artist  said  Julian  was 
created  because  of  his  interest  in 
African  lore  and  in  an  attempt 
to  give  other  Negro  boys  an 
adventure  strip  hero,  of  their 
own  race,  which  they  could  look 
to  as  an  example  in  their  own 
character  development. 


Typo  Union  Accepts 
$30,000,  Ends  Case 

Seattle 

Unfair-labor-practice  charges 
filed  by  Local  202,  Seattle  Typ^. 
graphical  Union,  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Bellevue  American 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  former 
publisher  of  the  Renton  Newt 
Record  have  been  settled,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  advised. 

The  union  accepted  $30,000  it 
damages  for  itself  and  affectet 
members  but  did  not  gain  rein 
statement  of  the  members  i 
their  jobs  at  the  two  weeklies, 
it  was  reported. 

The  dispute  began  in  Augfust 
1960,  with  termination  of  era 
ployment  of  12  non-supervisor 
and  two  supervisory  composing- 
room  workers  at  the  Bellevue 
newspaper  and  four  non-super- 
visory  and  one  supervisory  em¬ 
ploye  at  the  Renton  newspaper. 

The  papers  adopted  a  new 
offset  method  of  production. 

The  Renton  paper  has  been 
merged  with  another  weekly. 


AP  and  UPI  Adopt 
‘Vietnam’  As  Style 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Style- 
book  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

G.  P.  Winkler,  supervising 
editor  of  AP’s  TTS  circuits  since 
1951,  and  Jesse  C.  Bo^e,  UPI 
assistant  managing  editor,  col¬ 
laborated  to  achieve  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  changes  in  the 
latest  issue. 

The  major  changes  involire 
filing  practices,  spelling,  numer¬ 
als  and  sports.  The  section  on 
sports  has  been  simplified,  elim¬ 
inating  unnecessary  punctua¬ 
tion.  Spelling  changes  include 
“Vietnam”  instead  of  “Viet 
Nam”,  “Peking”,  rather  than 
“Peiping,”  “Mao  Tse-tung” 
from  “Mao  Tze-tung”. 

• 

Screen  Stardom 
Studied  In  Series 

“What  Makes  A  Screen  Star!" 
a  series  of  six  articles  on  the 
quality  of  movie  stardom,  focus¬ 
ing  on  such  personalities  as  Elis¬ 
abeth  Taylor,  Marilyn  Monroe 
Jean  Harlow,  Greta  Garbo  ai. 
Marlene  Dietrich,  is  a  special 
offering  of  Timely  Books,  new 
paper  serial  service  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  Ne« 
Syndicate. 

The  series  has  been  excerpt^ 
from  the  newly-published  bod 
“The  Celluloid  Sacrifice,”  wrh 
ten  by  Alexander  Walker,  fib 
critic  of  the  London  Eveni% 
Standard,  who  first  went  h 
Hollywood  in  1953. 
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Surprise! 


and  Surprise! 

Biggest  news  in  phototypesetting  history!  Find  out 
i  all  about  Fairchild’s  two  new  phototypesetters  for 
I  producing  superior  text  typography  for  newspapers, 
books  and  other  publications . . . 


4 

i 


1 


4 


( 
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PhotaTextSettet*  **zooo” 

is  designed  for  high-quality,  low-cost  phototypesetting.  This  new  unit  sets  up  to 
18  newspaper  lines  of  type  per  minute  and  is  capable  of  producing  10  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  5-  thru  18-point  from  one  type  font.  There  is  ample  room  for  two  or  more 
full  upper-  and  lower-case  alphabets  such  as  Roman  and  italics  with  small  caps 
or  pi  characters  or  Roman  and  bold  face,  all  of  which  can  be  mixed  in  any  line. 

Separations  for  the  color  illustrations  on  this  page  were  made  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A  Color^ 

*Trade  Mark  oi  Fairchild  Camera  and  /nstrument  Corporation 


PHatoTextSetter^  “8000” 


is  designed  for  high-volume  high-speed  phototypesetting  of  text  typography.  It 
sets  up  to  80  lines  of  type  per  minute,  and  is  capable  of  producing  six  sizes  ranging 


from  five-  thru  14-point.  It  can  mix  two  sizes  of 
two  type  faces  in  a  single  line.  Individual  fonts, 
or  portions  of  fonts,  can  be  changed  quickly— per¬ 
mitting  alternate  selection  of  pi  characters  to 
suit  your  own  requirements. 


SYTVnirATFSl 


Fairchiid  PhotdTextSetter  Systems 
4^er  unusual  advantages... 


Fairchild’s  PhotoText Setter  (PTS*)  “2000”  and 
“8000”  offer  more  advantages  than  any  other 
phototypesetters  in  their  class  for  producing  text 
typography.  They  provide  all  the  standard  advan¬ 
tages— speed  and  high  image  quality.  But  that’s 
just  where  PTS  Systems  beginl 

As  companion  units  to  Fairchild’s  popular  Tele- 
typesetter”  System,  PTS  units  will  produce  more 
type  in  less  time  at  lower  cost.  Input  to  both  units 
is  six  level  paper  TTS  “  tape.  Other  formats,  such 
as  magnetic  tape,  are  available  on  special  order. 

Highly  reliable  PTS  units  incorporate  Fairchild 
Micrologic"  integrated  circuits  for  maximum  de- 

PhotaTextSetter***2000** 

Cost— A  complete  Fairchild  PhotoTextSetter 
“2000”  installed  — and  ready  to  go  to  work— is 
priced  well  below  $20,000. 

Speed— PTS  “2000”  turns  out  copy  at  a  rate  of  18 
newspaper  lines  per  minute— 20,000  ems  per  hour. 
Font  capacity— S-  thru  18-point,  216  characters 
per  font  ( 10  sizes). 


PTS  Units  are  easy  to  operate 

Changes  of  type  size  and  fonts  can  be  made  in  sec¬ 
onds.  And  you  can  use  your  present  TTS-  per¬ 
forators  without  change.  PTS  Units  can  be  set  up 
to  operate  anywhere  in  your  plant. 

Surprised?  Just  wait  till  you  get  the  full 

story!  Your  Fairchild  Representative  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  how  the  PhotoTextSetter  Units  can 
answer  your  present  and  future  typesetting  needs. 
In  the  meantime,  send  for  our  new  PTS  “2000” 
and  “8000”  literature.  It’s  illustrated  and  loaded 
with  information! 


pendability  and  compactness.  These  systems  are 
backed  by  years  of  research  in  the  field  of  optics, 
mechanical  design,  computer  technology  and  elec¬ 
tronics  . . .  plus  Fairchild’s  unmatched  experience 
in  serving  the  printing  and  publishing  industries. 

Result:  PTS  units  will  turn  out  perfect  typog¬ 
raphy  at  a  sustained  pace . . .  hour  after  hour. 

Flexibility— PTS  units  have  a  capacity  of  100 
feet  of  perforated  high-speed  or  conventional  paper, 
or  50  feet  of  perforated  film.  They  set  line  widths 
up  to  30  picas,  offer  variable  word  spacing,  vari¬ 
able  leading  in  increments  of  Va -point.  Tape  com¬ 
mands  automatically  quad  left,  right  and  center. 

PhaMrextSetter^**8000*’ 

Cost— A  complete  Fairchild  PhotoTextSetter 
“8000”  installed— and  ready  to  go  to  work— is 
priced  below  $40,000. 

Speed— PTS  “8000”  turns  out  copy  at  a  rate  of  80 
lines  per  minute. 

Font  capacity— twelve,  4608  character  positions; 
5-  thru  14-point. 


>» 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  PTS  71.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 
DISTRICT  OFFICES  EASTCHESTER  N  V  ■  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS  CALIF  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 

PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 

See  the  PTS  “2000”  and  “8000”  at  ANPA/RI, 
June  11-14,  Kansas  City, 

Booth  525 


Shop  Tips 


(Continued  from  page  70) 

C  OLORED  COMPUTER  TAPE 
We  use  a  yellow  tape  for  type 
set  before  going  into  our  Com¬ 
puter  (PDP-8)  and  red  tape  for 
type  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  computer. 

Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Valley  Daily  News 

*  *  * 

EXTRA  THIN  MATS 

On  all  linos  we  carry  extra 
thin  mats  in  vertical  channel 
(Channel  40)  for  use  in  letter 
spacing  or  when  necessary  for 
thin  spacing  a  line.  As  we  also 
do  commercial  work  (letter- 
press)  on  cylinders,  we  cut  the 
face  off  tapered  column  rule 
(cut  to  4  picas  in  depth)  for  all 
gutters  thereby  eliminating 
98%  of  workups. 

Kennett  Square  (Pa.) 

News  &  Advertiser 


BASE  STORAGE  RACX 
Base  storage  rack  was  made 
to  fit  inside  ad  assembly  bank 
which  at  one  time  held  job  cases. 
Base  is  cut  to  column  sizes  by 
agate  lines  deep.  Rack  is  handy 
for  making  up  ads  (hot  metal 
paste-up  and  for  basing  casts). 
The  idea  comes  from  the  furni¬ 
ture  racks  used  by  stone-hands. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.J.) 

Evening  News 


LIGHT  BULBS 
For  those  in  offset  using  a 
Morisawa  Photo  Typesetter. 
When  the  eight  volt  bulb  stops 
lighting — in  most  cases  you 
can  take  a  soldering  iron  and 
take  off  the  bottom  contact,  file 
the  wire  at  the  bottom  slightly 
and  put  a  new  solder  contact  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb  .  .  .  and 
presto  its  ready  for  use  again. 
I’ve  used  the  same  bulb  for 
over  two  years.  Those  new  bulbs 
were  costing  us  $7.00  to  $8.00 
every  three  or  four  months. 

Gira/rd  (Pa.) 

Cosmopolite-Herald 


Union  Adopts 
Open  Policy 
With  Press 


St.  Louis 

Officials  of  one  of  the  biggest 
labor  unions — District  9,  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists  and  Aerospace  Workers — 
have  admitted  their  error  in  a 
“no  comment”  attitude  toward 
the  news  media  and  announced 
they  will  adhere  hereafter  to  an 
“open  door”  policy  toward  the 
press. 

The  about-face  in  union  pol¬ 
icy  was  made  known  by  Joseph 
F.  Cointin,  directing  business 
agent  of  the  50,000-member  St. 
Louis  area  district,  in  a  specially 


arranged  luncheon  session  in 
which  he  told  a  gathering  of 
newsmen : 

“In  the  past  the  general  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  to  make  ‘no  com¬ 
ment’  when  called  by  the  news 
media. 

“However,  this  has  caused 
considerable  misunderstanding 
of  our  aims  and  problems,  not 
only  to  the  public  but  to  many 
of  our  own  members  who  do  not 
attend  regular  union  meetings.” 

Cointin  went  on  to  explain 
that  “there  may  be  times  when 
matters  are  under  negotiation 
.  .  .  when  because  of  legal  rea¬ 
sons  we  cannot  divulge  every¬ 
thing,  but  the  general  rule  for 
all  business  agents  and  lodge  of¬ 
ficers  of  District  9  from  now  on 
is  to  be  available  to  the  press.” 

He  told  reporters  that  “if  you 
can’t  get  what  you  want  from 
our  29  business  agents,  call  me 


or  Howard  A.  Rader  (director 
of  public  relations  and  research 
director).” 

The  leader  of  the  union  who 
was  elected  last  December  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  recent  revolt 
within  the  union  at  the  McDon- 
nell-Douglas  plant  prompted  the 
reversal  of  press  relation  policy, 
and  added: 

“We  ask  no  favors  from  the 
press,  except  a  fair  shake  and  I 
believe  we  will  get  this  when  all 
the  facts  on  any  issue  are  made 
available.” 

Investigation  into  the  recent 
union  rebellion  involving  the 
aerospace  plant  convinced  Coin¬ 
tin  that  problems  in  the  McDon- 
nell-Douglas  union  —  involving 
some  22,000  of  District  9  mem¬ 
bers — was  due  to  a  lack  of  good 
communications. 

“We  have  nothing  to  hide,” 
the  union  leader  concluded. 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


Have  you  checked  with  your  i 
junk  dealer  anything  he  may  t 
have  you  could  use  in  your  shop?  i 
I  needed  to  replace  our  old  ■ 
stone  make-up  tables  and  stor-  ! 
age  racks.  Local  junk  dealer  had  } 
taken  in  a  quantity  of  steel  j 
shelving  from  defunct  plant.  I 
Bought  all  of  them  at  a  very  I 
low  price.  Had  them  cut  down  I 
to  own  use  and  now  the  shop  | 
looks  like  a  modern  set-up  with  | 
all  steel  make-up  tables,  and  all  j 
the  galley  shelves  we  need,  j 
Total  investment  about  $150.  |  ,  .  . 

Lansdale  (Pa.)  j  iog^^/OS /tW. 

North  Perm  Reporter  1^  _  _  _ 
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FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


LOISDALE  RD.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


John  Ericksen’s  One-man  Photo  Operation 


By  Rick  Friedman 


Some  of  the  good  news  photography  which  pops  up  around  the 
country  is  frequently  taken  by  photographers  on  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

One  example  is  on  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  a  33,500-circu¬ 
lation  state  capital  daily.  Most  of  the  pictures  which  appear  in  the 
paper  are  shot  by  John  Ericksen,  the  Statesman’s  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  and  only  full-time  photo  staffer. 

Ericksen  supplied  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  smaller  papers 
frequently  come  up  with  outstanding  pictures:  “Many  of  my  large 
photo  staff  friends  gripe  about  getting  their  pictures  kicked  off 
page  one  because  of  other  ‘less  important’  photos  or  stories  that 
come  up  after  their  shift  ends.  With  our  size  operation,  I’m  able 
to  see  the  entire  news  picture  more  clearly  and  don’t  get  as  in¬ 
volved  w'ith  any  particular  picture.  A  close  working  relationship 
with  the  city  and  new’s  desk  keeps  me  from  isolating  myself  in  the 
darkroom  or  photo  department  as  often  happens  on  larger  dailies. 
Communication  between  myself  and  other  departments  is  open 
and  candid.  And  since,  in  our  operation,  prints  must  be  made  to 
size,  a  close  working  arrangement  has  to  be  kept  with  the  news 
and  city  desks  regarding  availability  of  space  and  photo  priority.” 


Disadvantage 
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be  out  on  the  street  and  still  in  touch  with  the  office  in  case  of  a 
spot  news  break. 

Commercial  photographers  are  used  for  society  photos  and  a 
freelance  photographer  does  the  bulk  of  the  sports  ■work.  A  valley 
editor  skilled  with  a  camera  takes  most  of  the  out-of-town  assign¬ 
ments.  Occasionally,  Ericksen  will  shoot  all  of  the  above. 

The  Statesman  uses  Fairchild  engravings  and  the  operator  does 
the  routine  darkroom  work,  copying  and  mug  shots.  This  frees 
Ericksen  for  more  shooting  time.  But  Ericksen  insists  on  doing 
his  own  film  developing,  editing  and  printing. 

The  biggest  reward  of  being  a  one-man  photo  staff,  according 
to  Ericksen,  is  the  wide  variety  of  assignments  he  covers.  “I  hate 
to  see  a  new’s  photographer  over-.specialize  and  get  into  a  rut,”  he 
says.  “This  just  isn’t  possible  with  a  one-man  operation.  Being 
able  to  have  a  feel  for  the  entire  news  production  is  also  reward¬ 
ing.” 


Quiet  Community 


Ericksen  also  pointed  out  the  major  disadvantage  of  being  a 
one  man  staff:  “I’m  often  unable  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
a  given  assignment.  A  day-long  job  out  of  town  presents  prob¬ 
lems  because  the  city  desk  is  left  without  an  available  photog¬ 
rapher.  This  is  somewhat  overcome  by  using  commercial  photog¬ 
raphers  when  available  and  by  the  use  of  an  ‘idiot’  camera — one 
with  automatic  diaphragm  coupled  with  light  meter — by  several 
reporters  w’ho  can  produce  usuable  photos  if  needed. 

“When  on  a  long  assignment  several  miles  from  the  office, 
though.  I’m  always  fearful  of  missing  the  big  one.”  The  Statesman 
is  a  seven-day-per-week  morning  paper  averaging  28  pages. 
Ericksen  works  a  40-hour  week,  .spending  much  of  his  time  cruis¬ 
ing  around  in  a  radio-equipped  car.  He  claims  this  cuts  down  on 
travel  time  and  stand-by  office  time.  With  the  radio,  he’s  able  to 


Salem,  population  66,000,  is  a  mostly-white  collar  community 
that  sen'es  as  a  retail  center  for  much  of  ,the  Mid-Willamette 
Valley  and  beyond.  Ericksen  points  out  he  has  yet  to  cover  a  race 
riot  and  only  in  April  of  this  year  covered  his  first  picket  line 
violence  in  the  13  years  he’s  worked  for  the  Statesman.  (See 
photo  above). 

“A  lack  of  major  spot  news  probably  describes  the  community,” 
Ericksen  goes  on.  “The  trick  here  is  to  make  unusual  photographs 
out  of  some  very  usual  happenings. 

“A  recent  convention  of  dry  cleaners — Salem  is  also  something 
of  a  convention  center — produced  an  unusual  picture.  I  convinced 
one  of  the  equipment  salesmen  he  should  remove  his  pants  to 
demonstrate  his  pants  pressing  equipment  in  the  convention  hall. 
He  did  and  the  picture  made  page  one  [Photo  opposite  page].  A 
shot  of  the  convention  chairman  and  his  committ^  looking  at  a 
program  wouldn’t  have.” 

Ericksen  also  does  an  “On  the  Brighter  Side”  photo  feature  each 
day  for  the  Statesman.  It  consists  of  one  picture  of  birds,  animals, 
kids,  adults,  funny  signs,  parades,  nature — anything  in  the  area— 
frequently  of  no  hard  news  value — that  makes  a  good  interesting 
picture. 

The  28mm  is  Ericksen’s  basic  lens  for  several  reasons.  He  likes 
the  depth  of  field  it  affords  him.  He  likes  to  work  close  to  the 
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Demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  press. 


subjects  because  better  communication  with  them  is  possible.  The 
lens  eliminates  focusing  when  on  a  spot  new’s  story. 

“When  you’re  in  close,”  Ericksen  adds,  “other  photographers 
don’t  get  between  you  and  the  action.  But  mainly,  it’s  the  28’s 
depth  of  field  that  grabs  me.  I  often  use  it  to  get  something — 
usually  a  person  vital  to  the  story — in  the  foreground  and  still 
show  his  surroundings  or  secondary  details  of  the  story  in  the 
background.  I  like  to  compare  this  appioach  to  writing  a  news 
story.  The  foreground  as  the  lead  and  the  middle  or  background  as 
the  body  of  the  story.” 

Ex-Reporler 

The  reporting  analogy  comes  easy  for  Ericksen.  He  spent  two 
years  with  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  as  a  reporter 
and  photographer  and  feels  the  reporting  experience  was  invalu¬ 
able. 

“Much  has  been  w'ritten  about  a  camera  being  to  a  photographer 
what  a  pencil  is  to  a  reporter,”  Ericksen  points  out.  “I  don’t  care 
much  for  the  analogy — I  think  it’s  trite  by  now — but  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it.” 

Ericksen’s  training  started  at  age  14  w’hen  he  dried  prints  for  a 
commercial  photographer.  “By  the  time  I  started  college,”  he 
relates,  “I  was — I  thought — an  accomplished  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher.  So  I  skipped  any  further  photo  training  on  the  college 
level. 

“I  majored  in  art  and  think  that  sort  of  a  background  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  a  photographer.  I  believe  the  mechanics  of  photog¬ 
raphy  should  be  mastered  before  college  and  time  spent  in  higher 
education  should  be  in  liberal  arts. 

“I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  get  a  degree  in  journalism  with  a  minor  in 
art — an  ideal  combination,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  photojoumalist — 
because  a  .news  photographer  should  be  a  newsman  first  and  a 
photographer  second.” 

Ericksen  w’rites  the  bulk  of  his  captions  and  still  does  occasional 
news  stories. 


EDUCATION  STUDY 

C.  William  Horrell,  associate  professor  in  printing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill.,  will  make 
a  study  of  photographic  instruction  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  study  will  take  from  12  to  18  months  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  published  by  the  sponsor,  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Horrell  conducted  a  similar  survey,  now  outdated,  in  1964  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Society  of  Magazine  Photog¬ 
raphers. 

A  member  of  the  SIU  faculty  since  1949,  Horrell’s  own  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  widely  published  in  various  national  and  pro¬ 
fessional  publications.  He  is  also  a  writer  of  note  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  a  number  of  photographic  journals. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Pres.s  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  George  Eastman  House  Association,  the  Society  for  Pho¬ 
tographic  Education,  and  the  Professional  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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The  most  widely-seen  of  Ericltsen's  photos,  this  one  was  used  by  Life 
magazine,  Associated  Press,  several  European  magazines  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  in  Australia. 


This  photo  of  a  woman  and  sun  flowers  is  one  of  Ericksen's  favorite 
“On  the  Brighter  Side"  subjects. 


Censure  Move  in  FPA  Fails  to  Gain  Support 


By  Tony  Brenna 

A  move  to  censure  the  editor 
of  the  FPA  News,  journal  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  of 
New  York  City,  for  printing  a 
letter  critical  of  the  United 
Nations  press  corps  failed  at 
a  specially-convened  meeting 
last  week. 

The  letter  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  E&P  (May  13).  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Aaron  E  inf  rank,  UN 
correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  on  the  eve  of  his  de¬ 
parture  for  that  newspaper’s 
Moscow  bureau,  the  letter 
charged  that  too  many  “unpro¬ 
fessional  deadbeats”  had  infil¬ 
trated  the  UN  press  corps. 

These  charges,  together  with 
a  digest  of  additional  E  inf  rank 
criticisms  of  the  UN  Office  of 
Public  Information,  newspaper 
editors  and  the  accreditation  sys¬ 
tem,  were  reprinted  in  the  FPA 
News  without  comment  by  editor 
Jeffrey  Blyth,  president  of  the 
FPA  and  New  York  Bureau 
chief,  London  Daily  Mail. 

Six  UN  correspondents  signed 
a  letter  calling  for  a  special 
meeting  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  reprinting  Einfrank’s  re¬ 
marks  but  only  three  attended 
the  meeting. 


Spokesman  for  the  disgruntled 
UN  reporters  was  Chakravarti 
Raghaven,  president  of  the  UN 
correspondents  Association.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  corre¬ 
spondents  w  ere  members  of  both 
UNCA  and  the  FPA,  adding: 
“It  is  not  normal  practice  nor 
the  function  of  a  house  journal 
to  defame  its  own  membership.” 

Raghavan  (whose  letter  of  re¬ 
buttal  to  Einfrank  was  published 
by  E&P,  May  27)  told  the  meet¬ 
ing:  “I  consider  the  editor  of 
FPA  News  has  erred  gravely  in 
reprinting  the  letter.  If  the 
letter  had  been  sent  to  the  FPA 
News,  it  might  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  .  .  .” 

UNCA’s  president  accused 
Blyth  of  sensationalism.  He  also 
noted  that  he  did  not  want  to 
debate  the  merit  of  Einfrank’s 
criticisms.  He  thought  that  it 
was  significant  that  Einfrank 
had  waited  eight  years  to  make 
his  attack,  “and  then  only  when 
he  was  leaving  the  country.” 

Other  FPA  members  present 
supported  publication  of  the 
letter.  One  correspondent  re¬ 
minded  Raghavan  that  “this  is 
America  and  there  is  such  a 


thing  called  freedom  of  the 
press  .  .  .”  Another,  Spyridon 
N.  Granitsas,  representative  of 
Greek  new'spapers,  said  that  his 
only  complaint  was  that  “Ihe 
FPA  News  had  ignored  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  so  long.  I’m  glad  the 
problem  has  been  brought  out 
into  the  open;  there  are  too 
many  people  answering  to  the 
Einfrank  descriptions  w’orking 
at  the  UN.  We’ve  debated  the 
subject  ourselves,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.” 

David  Horowitz,  World  Union 
Press,  Israel,  said  that  Ein¬ 
frank’s  letter  was  both  “uncalled 
for  and  unseemly.”  He  was 
“deeply  shocked”  that  the  letter 
should  have  been  reprinted  in 
the  FPA  New’s.  An  explanation, 
he  thought,  w'as  that  the  editor 
of  the  journal  who  had  been 
standing  in  for  another  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  to  have  edited 
the  disputed  edition,  had  been 
under  pressure  and  had  not  seen 
the  significance  of  the  criticisms. 

Taking  the  floor,  Blyth  said 
Horowitz’s  conclusions  w^ere 
wrong.  He  had  printed  the  letter 
intentionally.  “The  suggestion 
that  the  FPA  News  should  be 
run  like  a  house  journal,  not  the 


New  York  Times,  is  incorrect. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  FPA  News 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
membership  all  matters  that  are 
of  importance. 

“After  all,  Einfrank  has  been 
a  member  of  this  association  for 
eight  years;  additionally,  he  has 
won  two  awards  for  his  report¬ 
ing  of  UN  affairs  for  the  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram,  a  highly-respected 
newspaper.” 

Blyth  said  he  “hardly  knew” 
Einfrank  personally,  “but  I  con¬ 
sider  that  comments  made  from 
such  a  professional  background 
worthy  of  note  although  printing 
them  in  our  journal  does  not 
suggest  that  we’re  endorsing 
them.  If  20  journalists  cannot 
understand  such  a  motivation. 
I’m  more  than  surprised — are 
we  such  a  thin-skinned  unprofes¬ 
sional  group?” 

Replying,  Raghavan  said,  “I 
do  not  care  what’s  published  in 
FPA  New's.  My  reputation  is  not 
at  stake.  My  reputation  is  in 
India  where  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  know’  my  w’ork  .  . 

The  meeting,  having  lacked 
enough  members  present  to 
establish  a  quorum,  adjourned. 


Straight  Talk  From  A  Horse  writer’s  Mouth 


By  Ed  Rapetti 

They  looked  surprisingly 
fresh  and  w'ell  groomed  even 
after  a  long  day  of  racing.  They 
had  been  brought  here  to  warm 
up  for  the  third  in  the  “Triple 
Crown”  races — the  99th  running 
of  the  Belmont  Stakes  at  the 
“Big  A”. 

They  came  in  snuffling  and 
eager  to  quench  the  thirst  built 
up  by  a  long  day  of  eating  track 
dust.  In  previous  weeks  they  had 
show'ed  their  stuff  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby  and  the  Preakness. 
They  were  headed  down  the 
stretch  to  the  Belmont  Stakes 
when  I  saw  them. 

These  were  the  thoroughbreds 
— an  unusual  breed  know’n  as 
the  American  Sportswriter. 

The  site  w’as  a  suite  in  New 
York’s  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel 
which  had  been  set  up  as  a  press 
hospitality  center  for  the  out-of- 
town  writers  and  their  wives. 
Sightseeing  tours,  theatre  trips, 
etc.  had  also  been  arranged  and 
the  New  York  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion  footed  the  bill. 

I  sat  dow’n  next  to  a  ruddy, 
well  dressed  man  w’ho  had  just 
lit  a  panatella.  He  was  Mike 
Armstrong,  sportswriter  for  the 
Toronto  Telegram.  We  talked 
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about  horse-racing  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  involved  in  it. 

He  had  just  come  in  from  the 
airport  and  was  explaining  that 
he  hadn’t  made  the  Derby  and 
the  Preakness  because  there 
were  no  Canadian  horses  run¬ 
ning.  But  Cool  Reception  was 
starting  in  the  Belmont. 

“Cool  Reception  is  only  the 
second  Canadian  horse  to  start 
in  the  Belmont.  In  1964  North¬ 
ern  Dancer  ran  third  here  after 
w’inning  both  the  Derby  and  the 
Preakness,”  Armstrong  said. 
“You  know’  I  lived  w’ith  North¬ 
ern  Dancer  that  year.  You’re 
laughing.  It’s  a  fact.  I  w’ent  all 
over  W’ith  him.  His  trainer,  Hor¬ 
atio  Luro,  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  I  had  your  New  York 
Vv’riters  baffled.  When  they  had 
those  parties  after  the  wins  I 
W’as  on  the  inside  sipping  cham¬ 
pagne  while  the  others  were 
outside  lookin’  in.  Nearly  drove 
them  crazy,”  he  said,  laughing. 

He  W’as  asked  if  the  racing 
scene  ever  gets  dull  for  him  as 
a  w’riter.  He  laughed.  “Up  in 
Toronto  I  go  to  the  track 
(Woodbine)  every  morning  of 
the  season.  And  it  never  is  dull, 
because  racing  people  are  the 


best  in  the  w’orld.  I’ve  covered 
racing,  thoroughbreds  and  trot¬ 
ters,  for  15  years  and  it’s  the 
same  all  over.  I  cover  hockey, 
too.  When  a  guy  loses  a  game 
he  doesn’t  want  to  know’  you, 
even  if  you’ve  been  friends  for 
10  years.  Racing  people,  even 
when  they  lose,  will  never  close 
a  door  in  your  face.” 

Armstrong  saw’  his  first  race 
at  nine  years  old — from  the 
stew’ard’s  stand  —  because  he 
w’asn’t  old  enough  to  get  in.  His 
father  w’as  editor  of  a  Toronto 
racing  sheet  for  32  years.  Arm¬ 
strong  grew  up  W’ith  racing  and 
even  took  a  stab  at  driving  the 
trotters  and  pacers  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  w’riting. 

He’s  been  with  the  Telegram 
for  12  years  and  before  that  the 
Toronto  Star  for  three  years. 

Armstrong  w'as  proudly 
boasting  about  how  just  the 
other  day  he  w’as  “grassing” 
Cool  Reception  up  in  Toronto. 
Grassing,  he  explained,  was  at¬ 
tending  the  horse  w’hile  it 
grazed.  “Imagine,”  he  said, 
“they  trusted  me  with  a  $200,- 
000  horse.”  Then  he  added 
quickly,  “Of  course,  they  knew  I 
wasn’t  a  greenhorn.  I  used  to 
walk  horses  when  I  was  a  kid 
and  I  have  a  broken  toe  to  prove 
it.” 


He  W’as  asked  about  betting 
and  returned  a  know’ing  smile. 
“Do  any  of  you  guys  have  the 
‘inside  track,’  as  some  people 
claim?”  He  laughed  loudly, 
“There’s  no  inside  track.  I  bet 
though,  all  the  time,  but  in 
spots.  There’s  no  w’ay  to  beat 
the  horses.  You  lose  and  go 
home  and  tomorrow’s  another 
day.  I’d  like  to  make  book  on  the 
guy  who  says  he  can.  I’d  make  a 
million.” 

We  closed  w’ith  the  inevitable 
question:  “Which  horse  will  win 
the  Belmont?”  He  replied,  “No 
question  about  it — Damascus.” 

And  that’s  the  w’ay  it  was, 
with  Damascus  overtaking  none 
other  than  Cool  Reception  in  the 
last  furlong.  The  game  Cana¬ 
dian  champion  was  lame  at  the 
finish.  Two  days  later  the  vet 
put  him  to  sleep  and  the  owner 
collected  $250,000  insurance. 

• 

Guild  Enters  Yakima 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  accounting  and  mainten¬ 
ance  employes  of  the  Yakima 
Herald  and  Republic  have 
selected  newspaper  guild  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  vote  was  59  to  31. 
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Partners  in  production  they 
are  . . .  Monarch  and  Inter¬ 
typesetter.  The  Monarch® 
linecaster  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  regardless  of  what 
operating  unit  runs  it.  But 
teamed  with  the  Intertype- 
setter  operating  unit  you 
have  an  unbeatable  pair. 

Going  steady  is  right . . . 
with  the  Monarch  never 
given  a  moment’s  rest  be¬ 
cause  the  Intertypesetter 
isn’t  wasting  cycle  time  on 
shift  code  signals  and  is 
zipping  through  tape  feeds 
and  rubouts  at  five  times 
normal  speed. 

The  Monarch  and  the  In¬ 
tertypesetter  were  made  for 
each  other.  Together  they’ll 
give  you  unmatched  “Up 
Time’’  production.  Ask  your 
Intertype  representative  for 
facts  or  write  us  for  details. 


INTERTYPE 


A  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 
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Color  Time  Reduced 
At  Chicago  Tribune 


of  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys-  installation  (the  same  model  as 
tern  for  the  automated  produc-  being  used  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
tion  of  screened  separation  nega-  une).  The  publisher,  Alex  H. 
tives  from  a  color  transparency.  Washburn,  shoots  and  develops 

Prior  to  using  the  Berkey  his  own  color  transparencies.  On 
System,  the  Tribune  employed  occasion,  he  will  then  sit  down 
conventional  direct  screening  before  the  Berkey  System  Pro¬ 
methods  on  a  process  camera  grammer  console  and  make  his 
using  carbon  arcs,  with  the  own  set  of  screened  separations, 
yellow  printer  exposure  aver-  and  carry  right  through  to  his 
aging  20  minutes.  Now  in  start-  pressroom  where  the  five-unit 
ling  contrast,  the  average  yellow  Fairchild  News  King,  Model  475 
printer  exposure  has  been  re-  Press  with  Color  King  Folder 
duced  to  35  seconds,  utilizing  the  and  color  controls  prints  the 
push-button  pre-programmed  color.  The  press  and  the  Berkey 
Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  System  along  with  associated 
with  the  ASCORLUX  Xenon  equipment  recently  climaxed  a 

light  source.  $140,000  offset  color  conversion  papers  being  run  off  the  single  Chaneinfi  to  Offset 

p  •  I  M  I,-  Star.  Goss  Suburban  Press.  ^  ^ 

I  artiai  masking  Larger  offset  newspapers  such  Arve  Jensen,  co-inventor  of  Hendersonville,  N.C. 

Pat  Ryan,  superintendent  of  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal  the  System,  and  now  product  The  Hendersonville  Times- 

the  Tribune’s  120-man  engraving  and  the  Fincfond  (N.  J.)  Times-  manager  of  the  Berkey  Direct  News  is  converting  to  offset  in 
staff  (27  in  color  engraving),  Journal  have  been  producing  Screen  System  in  the  United  August  in  a  $200,000  modemiza- 
noted  that  this  20-minute  ex-  startling  ROP  newspaper  States,  wdll  be  on  hand  at  the  tion  program.  The  Times-News 

posure  of  the  yellow  printer  had  Berkey  System.  ANPA  exhibit  in  Kansas  City  has  ordered  a  Goss  press  which 

been  obtained  by  a  30%  masking  increasing  interest  to  news-  to  describe  the  System  and  will  print  24-page  newspapers 

of  the  color  transparency.  This  publishers  is  the  success  equipment.  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  hour, 

partial  masking  resulted  in  a  Montgomery  County  •  It  will  be  capable  of  printing 

low  range  and  did  not  provide  (Md.)  Sentinel,  a  weekly  news-  Buildine  process  color.  The  Times- 

the  best  correction.  However  if  P^P®r  being  printed  at  its  sub-  ®  News  is  also  installing  the  UPI 

full  masking  had  been  done  as  sidiary  printing  plant,  Com-  Linden,  Ala.  Unisetter  system, 

in  the  case  of  the  Berkev  Direct  Print  in  Rockville,  Md.,  where  The  Linden  Democrat-Report-  • 

Screen  Svstem  using  Kodak  Tri-  19  other  weekly  and  bi-weekly  er  has  moved  into  a  new  st^l  ^ 

Mask  Film  the  conventional  newspapers  being  circulated  in  and  fiberglass  building  and  in-  6  Inove  Up  in  U-t-S 
yellow  printer  exposure  would  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  also  stalled  an  offset  press.  Goodloe 

have  been  extended  to  the  P’-'fed.  It  presently  uses  the  Sutton,  co-editor-publisher,  said  o’Bri7n  and  vfcto’r  P  Wade- 
intolerable  exposure  time  of  40  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  to  the  new  facility  would  provide  account  executives  have 

minutes  as  opposed  to  the  Produce  editorial  and  advertising  space  for  a  “greatly  increased”  been’ appointed  vicepresidents  of 
Berkev  System  exposure  of  35  color  which  is  also  avai  able  to  circulation  and  expansion  of  the  Oancer^Fitzgerald- Sample  Inc 
seconds.  all  of  *1^®  otl'®’’  '^®’'y  small  news-  office  supplies  department.  P  •  ,  .  : 


Pat  Ryan  (right),  superintendent  of  engraving  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  shown  with  Pete  Guynn,  cameraman,  seated  at  pro¬ 
grammer  console  of  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Installation. 


CR  Superintendent 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

N.  Webster  Davison  has  been 
named  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Bergen  Re¬ 
cord  and  the  Paterson  Morning 
Call.  Abe  Nicholas,  with  the 
Record  since  1949,  has  been 
named  to  fill  Davison’s  spot  as 
ad  alley  foreman. 


On  Wood  Sales  Staff 

Charles  L.  Wyman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-sales,  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  has  appointed 
the  following  to  the  sales  staff: 
Karl  M.  Fulves,  offset  systems; 
Anderson  T.  Beane  Jr.,  South¬ 
eastern  territory;  William  E. 
Z wicker.  New  England. 


Easy  Color 
Mix  System 
For  Offset 

A  new  ink  mixing  system  for 
web  offset  printing,  called  Spec- 
troplan,  has  been  introduced  by 
United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation,  East  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Donald  Seixas  said,  “The  basic 
purpose  of  the  Spectroplan  mix¬ 
ing  system  is  to  allow  any  user 
of  web  offset  printing  to  easily 


match  any  of  the  colors  in  the 
ANPA  ROP  Letterpress  Color 
Book  Vol.  2  or  the  new  U.S. 
I.MPACT  Color  Book.” 

The  Spectroplan  mixing  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  12  press-ready 
base  color  inks.  Various  com¬ 
binations  of  these  inks  can  be 
blended  according  to  specific 
formulas,  which  are  provided, 
to  achieve  any  desired  hue,  or 
each  may  be  used  as  a  self  color. 

Morris  Friedland,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Research  and 
Development,  said  the  inks  are 
structured  to  give  sharp,  bril¬ 
liant  reproduction  as  well  as 
good  coverage. 

A  printer  using  the  Spectro¬ 
plan  system  has  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  any  particular 


color  ink  on  hand  when  it’s 
needed.  He  blends  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  ink  required  for 
each  job.  If  he  runs  out,  he  can 
easily  blend  enough  to  finish  the 
job. 

The  press-ready  feature  of  the 
inks  allows  easy  blending  either 
by  hand  or  by  machine. 

The  Spectroplan  system  re¬ 
quires  only  the  following  equip¬ 
ment:  a  balance  scale,  a  mixer 
with  tubs  (suggested  only  for 
operations  where  more  than  20 
lbs.  of  inks  must  be  blended), 
several  ink  knives  and  dishtype 
pans  for  manual  blending.  A 
storage  and  weigh-out  bench  is 
also  suggested. 


Second  Computer 
Feeds  Linecasters 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  installation  of  a  second 
IBM  1130  has  enhanced  the  cap¬ 
ability  of  the  Oakland  Tribune’s 
computer  system,  reports  Larry 
Herman,  assistant  production 
manager. 

The  new  equipment  provides 
a  back-up  for  the  original  unit 
and  enables  effective  selection 
and  allotment  of  computer-pro¬ 
duced  tape  directly  to  linecast¬ 
ers  or  photo  composing  ma¬ 
chines,  he  advised. 

The  computer’s  attachment  tc 
13  reperforators  also  has  re¬ 
duced  manual  handling  and  run¬ 
ning  of  tapes  to  the  linecasters 
Soon  there  will  be  16  reperfora 
tors,  the  Tribune  reported. 

The  second  computer  ha: 
been  assigned  to  process  circu 
lation  department  data  in  addi 
tion  to  its  mechanical  services 

• 

Cottrell  Appoints  3 
To  Offset  Sales  Staff 

In  a  move  aimed  at  broaden 
ing  its  sales  coverage  of  th< 
newspaper  industry,  the  Cottrel 
division  of  Harris-Intertypi 
Corporation  has  appointed  thre^ 
new  sales  representatives  for  it 
line  of  web  offset  newspape 
presses. 

S.  C.  Saunders,  vice  presi 
dent-sales,  named  these  repre 
sentatives: 

Robert  L.  Baker,  Philadel 
phia. 

John  W.  Hannah,  New  Yorl 

Paul  L.  Gordon,  Kansas  Citj 

• 

Color  Units  Added 

Lakeland,  Fh 

Press  Superintendent  Andrew 
Ledbetter  is  supervising  the  ir 
stallation  at  the  Lakelan 
Ledger  of  eight  high  speed  fu 
four-color  Scott  press  units  wit 
a  delivery  of  60,000  64-pag 
papers  per  hour.  The  Cowle 
company  is  investing  $485,00 
in  added  presses  and  plant. 


“This  Nolan  AutoMold  is  the  most 
trouhle-free  piece  of  new  equipment  we 
ever  bought,”  says  Herhert  E.  Cox  Jr., 
Wilmington  News-Journal  production  director. 


“The  quality  of  the  pigs,  its  speed  and  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  have  exceeded  our  expectations.”  AutoMold  has 
reduced  casting  time  from  42  hours  +  overtime  to  35 
hours  without  overtime  —  a  20%  saving!  The  News- 
Journal  installation  also  includes  Nolan's  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  Remelter  and  Meltevator  automatic  loader.  Sound 
good?  You  bet!  Ask  your  Nolan  Man  for  all  the  facts. 
You’ll  like  his  money-saving  answers! 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 


Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 


GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 


20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  4411* 
Phoni-  !x\6)  331-01  is 
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(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


’ositive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100®/o  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
we  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
}raking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  h  h  IpHI 

n  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe 
}uilds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.  54,  N.Y.  I  I 


•HINTED  IN  U.8.A. 


SAVE 

PRESS  DOWN  TIME  -  WITH 
FAST  ACTION  ON  WEB  BREAKS 


.  .  .  and  protect  your 
investment  in  your  web 
presses  with  the  value- 
engineered  Cooksey  Sys¬ 
tem  of  web  break  detec¬ 
tors,  trolleys  and  web 
severing  devices  that 
eliminate  costly  wrap- 
ups  and  damaged 
plates. 


Get  the  whole  story 
from 


KORTHE 

Engineering  Core. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL.  60176 


VOUR 

NEUJ  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 


Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
P'-hting  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


ALAIN 

CHAS.T.  ALAIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  STVAtT  STREir.  MSTON,  MASS  02IIS.  TEL  (SIT)  264201 
UOI 1.  MORLMAO  SI..  CHAOtOTTl.  NX.  2604.  TEL  (T04)»S>17IS 


ONE  MORE  STEP  away  from  the  traditional  composing  room  of 
molten  metal,  slugs,  etc.  is  represented  by  this  glass-fronted  box 
of  wires  and  plates.  It's  the  computerized  part  of  AP's  Offsetter 
which  turns  out  news  copy  ready  for  the  camera.  Neal  Cadieu,  left, 
publisher  of  the  Rockingham  (N.C.)  Daily  Journal,  explains  the 
machine  to  Bob  Ewing,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Moore  County 
News.  The  Offsetter  will  be  described  in  ANPA  Rl  Conference  talk. 


TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

1214  Cantral  Ave.  N.  E.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  SS413 
(612)  789-3567 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  full  reel  space  every  day  — run  hi-fi 

- OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  Vz  OR  ROLL 

Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


STA-HI  Names 
Division  Manager 

Donald  V.  Weber,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  has 
been  elevated  to  the  new  position 
of  manager,  Newspaper  Equip¬ 
ment  Division.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lK)th  sales  and 
manufacturing  and  all  functions 
pertaining  to  these  two  opera¬ 
tions  will  report  to  him.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment 
was  made  by  L.  N.  Duryea,  Sta- 
Hi  Corporation  president  and 
general  manager. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  a  former 
manager  of  the  ANPA  Produc¬ 
tion  Department  who  has  been 
chief  executive  officer  of  Sta-Hi 
for  the  past  11  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  chairman  of  the 
hoard. 

• 

Ernest  Payne  Adds 
Special  Machine  Store 

Ernest  Payne  Corporation, 
offering  new  and  used  graphic 
arts  equipment  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  New  York  area,  has 
inaugurated  a  special  machines 
division  to  facilitate  the  sales- 
service  of  new  machinery  which 
is  coming  on  the  market,  and 
also  to  expand  its  activity  in  the 
web-fed  offset  field. 

Joseph  S.  Spragg,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ernest  Payne  Coriiora- 
tion,  has  announced  that  James 
G.  Willis  has  joined  the  Payne 
organization  as  manager  of  the 
new  division.  He  was  New  York 
Manager  for  Miller  Printing 
Machinery  Company. 

• 

Building  Acquired 

Nashua,  N.H. 

The  Telegraph  Publishing  Co. 
has  acquired  the  Sargent  Build¬ 
ing  at  62-68  Main  Street,  next 
iloor  to  the  Xaitlntn  Telpgraph'x 
main  building  which  was  erected 
in  1929.  Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr., 
publisher,  said  the  property  will 
be  used  for  expanding  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  i:{6-year-old  news¬ 
paper. 


SEEUSATTHEA.N.P.A. 

CONFERENCE 

Our  booth  will  have  complete 
information  and  displays  of: 

-  •  Newspaper  Saddles. 

•  Punch  &  Crimp  Machine  for 
Mechanical  Saddles 

•  Back  up  Plates 

•  Milk  Carton  Shelves 

Stop  by  and  see  for  yourself  the  quality  Dnntli  Mn 
products  available  from  B&P.  DUUlll  liU.  IU£3 


<3^ 


BROOKS  &  PERKINS,  INC, 

MAGPLATE  DIVISION 
12633  Inkster  Road  •  Livonia.  Michigan 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ziiimaied  ffioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAcksen  3-41  OS 
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Sinclair  and  Car 


Colors  and  Toners 


Award-winning  newspapers,  with  pwing  ROP  color  linage- 
stay  with  Sinclair  and  Carroll  inks,  year  after  year, 
because  of  consistent  quality  performance! 


This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  linage  for  you. 


NEWSPAPER 


Colors  and  Toners 


In  the  1956  ANPA  Bulletin  #7,  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  Colors  and  Toners  were  approved  as  standards  of 
the  industry,  because  of  their  rigidly  controlled,  con¬ 
sistent  uniformity  of  color,  clarity,  performance. 

Good  reasons  to  be  chosen  as  the  quality  standards  for 
all  newspaper  ROP  color  reproduction  . . .  good  reasons 
too  for  any  newspaper  interested  in  establishing  a 
reputation  for  excellence  in  ROP  quality,  to  go  with 
and  stay  with  these  inks. 

It  makes  equally  good  sense  for  a  national  advertiser, 
who  wants  uniform  perfection  throughout  his  media 
list,  to  specify  ink  standards  on  which  he  can  rely  .  .  . 
Sinclair  and  Carroll,  ROP  Colors  and  Toners. 

Or,  perhaps  you  have  been  considering  the  1966  ANPA 
“Adpro®”*  process  color  recommendation  ...  in  which 
case  you  should  know  that  in  our  new  “1966  National 
Advertising  Process  Colors”  you  will  find  the  same 
consistent  levels  of  uniform  high  quality  that  made  our 
Bulletin  #7  Standard  Process  Colors  famous. 

*‘‘Adpro*’'  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute. 
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‘Swiftape’ 
From  Ludlow 
Reduces  Cost 

Chicago 

A  computinj::  memory  key¬ 
board  reputed  to  reduce  compos¬ 
ing  room  costs  by  a  minimum  of 
33  percent  was  introduced  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company. 

Called  “Swiftape,”  the  ma¬ 
chine  produces  justified  tape  for 
automated  linecasters.  Robert 
M.  Buckley,  Ludlow  president, 
said  it  is  guaranteed  to  prevent 
loose  or  tight  lines. 

Swiftape  differs  from  other 
linecaster  tape  generating  units 
in  a  number  of  areas. 

According  to  Frank  Higga- 
son,  director  of  product  devel¬ 
opment  for  Ludlow  Co.,  Swif¬ 
tape  is  programmed  for  a  6 
level  tape  but  can  readily  be 
modified  for  7,  8,  15  or  31  tape, 
making  it  adaptable  to  all  line- 
casters  and  many  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines. 

Keystroke  reduction  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  automating  vir¬ 
tually  every  instructional  code 
required  to  operate  the  line- 
caster.  No  operator  effort  is  re¬ 
quired  to  put  “return  and  ele¬ 


vate”  codes  into  the  tape  be¬ 
cause,  when  a  line  is  in  jus¬ 
tification  range  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  presses  the  space  bar  or 
strikes  the  hyphen  key,  the  line 
is  sent  with  “return”  and  “ele¬ 
vate”  codes  added  automatical¬ 
ly.  The  time  saved  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  manual  effort  to  add  just 
these  two  codes  can  produce 
hundreds  of  extra  lines  per  shift 
without  any  additional  operator 
effort. 

Compact  Unit 

Swiftape  is  a  compact  unit 
which  combines  an  electronic 
computing/memorj’  with  a  high 
speed  IBM  Selectric  keyboard. 
Arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
conventional  keyboard  are  aux¬ 
iliary  keys  and  controls  required 
in  the  tape  punching  process. 
Hard  copy,  produced  by  the 
Selectric  ball,  permits  the  op¬ 
erator  to  check  instantly  and  ac- 
cu  lately  for  typing  errors. 

To  correct  an  error  the  op¬ 
erator  touches  the  code  kill, 
word  kill  or  line  kill  key  and 
resumes  typing,  producing  a 
tape  that  is  free  of  the  error 
and  perfectly  justified. 

By  “error-free”  tape  Ludlow 
means  that  the  operator  cor- 
i-ects  errors  that  he  detects  at 
the  keyboard  before  the  tape  is 
punched.  There  are  no  tape 
“rubouts.”  Because  Swiftape  re¬ 
quires  only  normal  typing  skill, 
a  typist  can  become  proficient 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


William  Ginsbarg — Consulting  Engineer  • 

Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 
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after  only  a  few  hours  practice. 

Other  functions  handled  au¬ 
tomatically  include  unshift,  en 
indent,  fill  space,  fill  leaders, 
quad  left,  quad  right  and  quad 
center. 

Swiftape  is  being  field  tested 
at  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News.  It  was  installed  there 
early  in  Januar>'.  It  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  ANPA  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  11-14. 

The  price  of  Swiftape,  includ¬ 
ing  the  four  font  cards  and 
puncher,  installed  and  guaran¬ 
teed  for  one  year,  is  $14,950. 

• 

General  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Paul  H. 
Till  as  general  manager  of  the 
Davidson  division  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  b>’  John  Carter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Till,  who  joined  Fair- 
child-Davidson  in  1964  as  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  was  vice- 
president  of  a  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  president  of  a 
printing  company,  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  Ezyindex  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation. 

• 

Salesmen  Assigned 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co.  has  appointed  these 
new  sales  representatives:  Ken 
Nester,  Southeastern;  Warren 
Trough,  West  Coast;  and  Roy 
Nelson,  Midwest.  Nelson  has 
been  working  the  pressroom  of 
the  Comic  Weekly  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

• 

Which  Perforator? 

Composition  Informatio.n 
Services  has  completed  a  study 
designed  to  facilitate  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  on  the  question, 
“Which  Tape  Perforator?”  A 
report  containing  charts  is 
available  from  CIS,  1605  N. 
Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California  90028. 
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State-Times 
Begins  Plant 
Expansion 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A  million  dollar  expansion  by 
the  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  has  been  announced 
by  publisher  Charles  P.  Man- 
ship  Jr. 

The  construction  will  include  a 
four-story  addition,  adjoining 
the  newspapers’  present  plant 
which  overlooks  the  Mississippi 
River  in  downtown  Baton  Rouge. 

In  addition,  Manship  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  four  new  Goss 
press  units  have  been  ordered 
and  will  be  installed  by  the  end 
of  1969. 

Included  in  the  37,000  square 
foot  addition  are  new  mail  room 
facilities  and  newsprint  storage, 
plus  additional  space  for  news¬ 
room  expansion.  Cost  of  the  new 
building  is  in  excess  of  $850,000. 
With  the  purchase  of  mail  room 
and  other  equipment  estimated 
at  $300,000,  the  total  cost  of  the 
expansion  will  be  more  than 
$1,150,000. 

“This  addition  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  Baton  Rouge  area 
and  the  resultant  increase  both 
in  the  size  and  circulation  of 
these  newspapers,”  the  publisher 
noted. 

In  1954  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate  was  55,440. 
The  publisher’s  statement  at  the 
end  of  March,  1967,  showed  a 
circulation  of  89,414,  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  Advocate  circulation  of  81,- 
978,  compared  with  41,892  for 
1954. 

The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1953  and  contained 
54,000  square  feet.  A  36,000 
square  foot  addition  was  made 
in  1959,  and  the  new  expansion 
will  give  the  building  more  than 
125,000  square  feet  of  space. 
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For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
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CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O  Type  Machine 
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Phone  864-7677 
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greatest  economy 
in  metals  and 
photomechanical 
products 


Newspapers  today  use  Imperial  as 
their  “One  Source  —  One  Responsi¬ 
bility,”  most  economical  supplier  for 
a  broad  range  of  high  quality  products 
including  metals,  chemicals,  film  and 
equipment . . .  that  gives  them  the  best 
in  newspaper  reproduction.  Ask  your 
Imperial  representative  for  complete 
information  next  time  he  calls. 
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METAL&CHEMICALCO. 

Chicago  60650  New  York  10007 

Philadelphia  10134 
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Offset  Press  Adds 
Color  Facilities 
In  Tandem  Run 


Goss  Ships  Press 
To  Hawaii  By  Air 

Chicago 

The  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald, 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  received  a  new 
five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  off- 
set  press  by  special  air  delivery. 

On  the  first  leg  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  from  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
where  it  was  built,  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  the  press  was  moved  on 
three  tractor-trailer  trucks.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  press  wan 
loaded  aboard  two  United  Ai^ 
lines  jet  freighters  for  the  fou^ 
hour  flight  to  Honolulu.  The 
complete  press  then  was  con¬ 
solidated  aboard  one  jet 
freighter  for  the  final  hop  to 
Hilo,  200  miles  away.  This  load 
was  estimated  at  more  than 
87,000  pounds. 

The  Tribune-Herald  is  owmed 
by  the  Donrey  Media  Group. 


Butler,  Pa. 

An  offset  press  unit  is  run¬ 
ning  in  tandem  w’ith  a  letter- 
press  press  at  the  Butler  Eagle 
plant. 

The  $300,000  Goss  Metro  unit 
is  one  of  five  pieces  of  new 
equipment  installed  by  this  25,- 
000-circulation  daily  which 
serves  an  area  about  30  miles 
from  Pittsburgh. 

The  other  three  items  are: 

•  IBM  1130  Computer. 

•  Linofilm  computer. 

•  Hasselblad  color  camera. 

•  Berkey  color  separation 
system. 

Running  the  Metro  in  tan¬ 
dem  allows  the  paper  to  offset 
print  eight  pages  with  full 
color  while  retaining  the  48- 
page  capacity  of  the  letterpress 
line.  The  offset  unit  adds  16 
pages  of  printing  capacity. 

The  installation  involved  the 
re-gearing  of  the  press  line  to 
produce  up  to  40,000  copies  per 
hour,  up  from  28,000.  This  also 
necessitated  the  installation  of 
two  100-horsepower  electric 
motors. 


Oflfset  Workshops 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center  has  announced  dates  for 
the  annual  summer  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Management  Work¬ 
shops — July  10-14,  August  14- 
18  and  September  11-15.  Each 
session  is  limited  to  10  partici¬ 
pants,  William  D.  Siegfried, 
GARC  training  director,  said. 


COLOR  SUPPLEMENT — General  Manager  Vernon  L.  Wise,  left, 
and  Editor  John  L.  Wise  Jr.  of  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  stand  by 
their  new  Metro  offset  press  which  is  run  in  tandem  with  48-page 
letterpress  line. 


Whether  you  want  greater  ease  in  mat 
handling,  deeper  molding,  less  distortion, 
sharper  highlights  and  halftones  or  more 
economy,  you  can  get  the  “know  how”  for 
attaining  these  advantages  by  seeing  our 
action  packed  Visual  In-Plant  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Beveridge  Mats  on  your  equipment 
in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  Have  a 
V.I.D.  No  obligation.  Arrange  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment. 
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At  the  new  Highland  plant. ..all  text 


typeset 
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What’s  News 


Each  weekday  as  many  as  32  pages  of 
crisp,  clean  type  roll  off  the  offset 
presses  of  the  new  Dow  Jones  plant  at 
Highland,  Illinois.  The  text  is  set  by 
Photon  at  the  highest  speed  and  lowest 
cost  possible  in  typesetting  today. 

One  of  eight  plants  now  printing  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  this  is  the  only  one 
using  four  Photon  713-10  Textmasters. 
To  produce  the  same  amount  of  type. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  would  have 
needed  at  least  twelve  of  the  fastest 
tape-driven  linecasters. 

A  713-10  gives  you  a  guaranteed 
forty  11-pica  lines  a  minute.  You  feed 
tape  from  any  keyboard,  wire  service,  or 
computer  you  like.  You  mix  64  type  fonts 
comprising  8  sizes  (6  to  36  point)  of 
each  of  8  faces.  You  set  straightmatter 
and  display  on  the  same  machine.  You 
get  it  all  for  about  $46,000  complete. 
About  $1,150  for  each  line-per-minute 
of  productivity. 

This  financial  arithmetic  has  made 
sense  to  a  whole  host  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small. 

^  Will  it  make  sense  for  you?  Find  out! 
Ask  your  Photon  man  to  bring  in  our  new 
36-page  713  presentation  brochure.  Or, 
drop  us  a  note  and  we'll  mail  it.  Photon, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887. 


and  Finance 

TO  BUSINESS  by  lead- 
r  York  City  banks  faU  $253 
be  week  ended  Wedneeday, 
I  decline  in  more  than  three 
ry  repayment*  of  loans  by 
manufacturers  were  the 
r  in  the  drop.  Nationally, 
mda  of  Federal  Reserve 
pks  held  on  an  even  keel  in 


World-Wide  i 

V  THANT  FBABS  that  a  Washlagtaa-Peklaf 
oaafrsalaMsa  over  Vletaaai  I*  laevitahle. 

“1  am  afraid  are  ar*  witaesstnf  today  Uw  In¬ 
itial  phase  of  World  War  in,"  the  UN  secre¬ 
tary  fsasral  aald  la  a  speech.  Later,  UN  Am- 
baaaador  Ooldberf  said  the  U.l.  doesn't  share 
Thant's  "eurreat  aaecasment  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.”  Thant  said  his  peace  plan  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  truce,  preUminary  talks  and  a  new  Gene¬ 
va  conference  is  “no  longer  under  considera¬ 
tion”  because  neither  side  unconditionally  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  Goldberg  termed  the  U.8.  response  to 
the  proposal  affirmative. 

Thonl  agein  crMcited  U.B.  air  raids  on 
Viefnsm  iermimff  them  "the  first  obstacle " 
to  peace  negotiations. 

OsmmnalBt  gnansrs  attacked  Its  U.8.  air 
base  at  Blen  Hoa  with  Soviet-made  rockets, 
killing  S  Amerlcane  and  wounding  39.  Last 
week  374  U.8.  servicemen  died  in  the  war, 
equaling  the  prevtoua  high.  In  8aigon,  U.8.  offi¬ 
cers  predicted  that  the  switch  in  American 
pacification  efforts  to  more  military  control 
would  lead  to  expanded  U.8.  troop  strength  In 
Vietnam,  the  Associated  Press  reported. 

The  V.S.  may  he  ea  the  brink  of  the  "tragic 
error”  of  getting  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
nonmiUtary  Hde  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Michigan 
Oov.  Romney  told  a  news  conference  in  Lans¬ 
ing.  He  made  clear  his  remarks  resulted  from 
the  changes  in  the  pacification  program,  an¬ 
nounced  Wednesday.  The  OOP  governor  said 
that  “the  shooting  war”  already  has  been 
“Americanised”  and  “it  would  be  a  tragic 
error  to  ask  (U.S.  troops)  to  take  over  the 


lery  Ward  has  agreed  to 


Industries,  Los  Angeles- 
HbMfacturing  concern,  through 
of  stock  valued  at  about 
Hk.  The  big  retail  store  and  ca- 
■to  also  disclosed  at  its  annual 
B  its  earnings  in  the  first 
l|Nter  ended  May  3  fell  66''r  to 
■ated  $747,000,  or  4  cents  a 
Bbm  $2,216,000,  or  16  cents  a 
P  year  earlier. 

BMerica  Corp.,  a  Dallas- 
Hping  company,  said  it  is  seek- 
Kority  interest  in  Glidden  Co., 
v  of  paints,  foods  and  chemi- 
M|h  an  offer  to  buy  up  to  3,- 
lofidden  common  shares  at  $30 
to  Cleveland,  William  G.  Phil- 
pWen’s  president,  urged  share- 
to  reject  the  offer, 
s  *  s 

^  electric  bank  to  supplement 
Jhent  loan  funds  currently 
••  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
^  *et  up  under  a  bill  on  which 
Agriculture  Committee  leaders 

eto  bipartisan  agreement.  As 
y  approved,  the  new  bank 
sble  to  borrow  up  to  $6  billion 
market. 

^^gool  Corp.  has  raised  factory 
[to  distributors  an  average  of 
”  on  models  comprising  50^7 
its  laundry  appliances,  said 
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How  tar  ahead  Is  Photon?  Our  only 
business  is  phototypesetting,  and  we 
have  the  only  complete  line.  Today, 
more  Photon’s  are  being  ordered  than 
all  competing  phototypesetters  com¬ 
bined.  But  we’re  after  all  the  business 
—  and  aim  to  get  it  by  delivering  more 
reliability  and  productivity  than  your 
money  can  buy  anywhere  else.  We’re 
busy  developing  the  best  technical  ser¬ 
vice  department  in  all  typesetting,  too. 
Watch  Photon. 


THE  MIUTARY  DRAFT  would  be  extend¬ 
ed  4  years  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  vote  was  70-3,  with  Democratic  Sens. 
Morse  (Ore.)  and  Gruening  (Alaska)  opposed. 
By  wide  margins  the  Senate  defeated  effort*  to 
limit  the  extension  to  two  years  and  to  move 
toward  all-volunteer  armed  services.  The  mea- 
passed  would  allow  the  draft  director] 


sure  as  j _ 

to  make  various  changes  in  the  system  at  the 
request  of  the  President.  Proposed  alterations 
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include  inducting  younger  men  first  and  using 
a  random  system  of  seleition. 

The  bill  goes  to  the  House,  where  lead¬ 
ers  expect  to  complete  action  before  much 
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Middle  East 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


booby  ti’ap  when  he  entei-ed 
Gaza  behind  the  Israeli  forces. 
The  same  explosion,  it  was  I’e- 
ported,  seriously  wounded  Serge 
Fliegers,  Hearst  Headline  Serv¬ 
ice  reporter. 

As  James  Reston  reported  in 
the  New  York  Timetf,  Tel  Aviv’ 
earlier  this  week  was  a  “city 
blacked  out  physically  and  fac¬ 
tually,”  but  New  York  wire 
sei-vice  and  newspaper  foreign 
desks  reported  that  the  news 
flow  increased  in  direct  ratio  to 
Israeli  successes. 


‘Clearance’  for  Pictures 


Picture  editors  l  ated  material 
from  the  war  zone  “poor.”  For 
most  of  this  week  the  only  pic¬ 
tures  available  —  and  thousands 
had  been  shot  —  were  those 
that  benefited  the  propaganda 
purposes  of  the  belligerents. 
Television  newsfilm  has  also 
been  almost  non-existent.  The 
thousands  of  feet  already  “in 
the  can”  awaiting  security  clear¬ 
ance  before  dispatch  to  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  began  coming 
through  on  Wednesday  night. 

Life’s  photographers  reported 
“terrific”  censorship  in  Israel. 
They  said  a  photo  transmission 
line  was  shut  down  because  the 
Israelis  found  it  too  difficult  to 
censor  the  pictures. 

Other  pictures  were  held  up. 
Life  said,  because  the  Israelis 
wanted  the  film  developed  so 
censors  could  look  at  it  but  color 
laboratory’  work  in  Israel  was 
considered  “poor”  by  the  maga¬ 
zine.  “We  managed  to  get  some 
color  (film)  into  New  York  un¬ 
developed  late  Wednesday,”  a 
Life  spokesman  reported. 

Stories  filed  to  European 
newspapers  had  about  them  an 
unusual  uniformity.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  accounts 
filed  by  correspondents  of  the 
British  national  newspapers. 
An  American-based  British  edi¬ 
tor  smilingly  told  E&P:  “Looks 
as  if  our  chaps,  having  decided 
what  would  pass  the  censor,  got 
together  and  agreed  on  their 
accounts  of  what’s  happening. 
Fleet  Street  rewrite  must  have 
had  one  heck  of  a  time  rewrit¬ 
ing  the  color  back  into  such 
material,  yet  making  it  different 
from  that  of  the  rival  daily’s 
story.  .  .” 


“In  this  war  zone,”  he  said, 
“it  can’t  be  done.  For  one  thing, 
transportation  is  highly  diffi¬ 
cult;  for  another,  almost  the 
entire  Middle  East  is  involved 
in  this  conflict,  and  finally,  hav¬ 
ing  got  guys  into  the  area,  we 
don’t  want  to  pull  them  out  for 
fear  of  not  getting  them  in 
again.” 

Fallon  told  E&P  (June  6) 
that  he  did  not  think  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  settle  down  “for  some 
time  yet.”  He  agreed  that  so  far 
the  big  play,  journalistically, 
had  been  on  the  work  of  foreign 
news  analysts.  He  thought  that 
objective  “in  depth”  material 
would  start  coming  through 
when  reporters  returned  to 
“free”  European  bureaus,  or 
when  they  filed  from  uninvolved 
countries. 


News  from  United  Nations 


The  UPI  foreign  editor  noted 
that  many  major  news  breaks 
—  involving  the  fighting  over¬ 
seas  —  had  emerged  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 
The  diplomatic  pouches  coming 
to  delegates  there,  he  indicated, 
contained  much  of  the  material 
correspondents  in  the  Middle 
East  would  like  to  move. 

The  foreign  editors  of  both 
AP  and  UPI  agreed  that  the 
“enterprise  stories”  just  were 
not  coming  through.  They  said 
censorship  was  not  readily  ap¬ 
parent  in  copy  from  either  Is¬ 
rael  or  Egypt  in  that  it  rarely 
had  “gaps”  in  the  text. 

UPI  began  shifting  corres¬ 
pondents  when  the  crisis  de¬ 
veloped  three  weeks  ago.  When 
the  shooting  started  Monday 
(June  5)  it  completed  setting 
up  a  second  front  task  force 
and  expanded  its  communica¬ 
tions  to  get  w'ar  copy  out  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Fifty  news,  newspicture,  audio 
and  newsfilm  staffers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  transfers  to  war  zones 
and  shifts  to  reinforce  war 
desks  in  New  York  and  London. 

When  the  war  started,  AP 
had  built  up  a  team  of  13  staff 
newsmen  and  nine  photogra¬ 
phers  to  cover  developments 
throughout  the  area.  More  are 
standing  by  or  being  moved  into 
the  area,  as  developments  per¬ 
mit,  from  Rome,  Paris,  London 
and  New  York. 


John  N.  Fallon,  UPI  foreign 
editor,  pointed  out  that  war  cor¬ 
respondents  when  boxed  in  by 
censorship  will  often  spend  two 
or  three  days  gathering  mater¬ 
ial,  then  make  a  dash  to  a  neu¬ 
tral  country  where  they  can  file 
unfetered  copy  and  move  the 
pictures  they  consider  most  suit¬ 
able  to  the  story. 


According  to  AP,  centuries- 
old  Moslem  religious  objections 
combined  with  the  tight  security 
restrictions  to  make  difficulties 
“for  getting  the  Middle  East 
developments  on  film.” 

Roy  Essoyan,  chief  of  Middle 
East  services,  described  some  of 
the  barriers  that  had  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted:  “Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv, 
two  focal  points  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  confrontation,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  photo  production. 
The  Egyptian  and  Jordanian 


governments  permitted  guided 
tours  to  their  frontlines.  But 
the  Syrians  refused  all  requests, 
even  clamping  down  on  photo¬ 
taking  in  Damascus.  David 
Lancashire  nearly  lost  his  cam¬ 
era  trying  to  photograph  a  tank 
parade  through  the  streets. 

“Jordanian  soldiers  and  civil¬ 
ians  tried  to  halt  Bernhard 
Freye,  Frankfurt  photographer, 
from  taking  pictures  in  the 
walled  city  of  Jerusalem  —  but 
he  refusetl  to  heed  them  and 
managed  to  picture  tanks  in 
Jerusalem’s  streets.  Hanns  Neu- 
erbourg,  Frankfurt  newsman, 
used  his  camera  at  Aqaba  for 
several  days  until  a  governor, 
suddenly  aware  that  the  West¬ 
ern  newsmen  were  present,  im¬ 
posed  total  censorship. 

“Cairo  and  Amman  are  the 
only  Arab  points  w’ith  radio¬ 
photo  facilities.  Photographs 
from  all  other  Arab  areas  were 
filed  through  Beirut  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  involved  quintuple  cen¬ 
sorship.” 


UPI’s  ‘Sked-4’ 
Passes  Test  in 
Power  Failure 


Preprints 


(Continued  f  rom  page  16) 


2.  That  your  new’spapers  carry 
only  one  such  preprint  per  is¬ 
sue.  Advertisers  who  invest  $30 
per  thousand  in  your  newspaper 
cannot  afford  to  have  orders 
diffused  by  even  indirect  com- 
petitoi’s.  Newspapers  are  good 
—  but  they  are  not  good  enough 
to  justify  $60  per  thousand  in 
advertising  investment  per  is¬ 
sue.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
you  eliminate  inserts  by  non¬ 
response  advertisers.  Local  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  State 
of  Georgia  or  General  Motors 
would  not  be  viewed  as  compe¬ 
titive  advertisers. 

3.  That  you  allow  advertisers 
directly  competing  with  each 
other,  such  as  book  clubs,  re¬ 
cord  clubs,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies,  etc.,  one  week  of  non-com¬ 
petitive  grace  before  and  after 
their  preprints  appear  in  your 
newspaper. 

4.  If  newspapers  are  to  be  a 
truly  national  network,  we 
should  like  to  place  our  preprint 
without  any  specific  newspaper 
identification. 

5.  That  you  and  your  pub¬ 
lishers  explore  all  available 
technology  to  make  inserting 
faster  and  less  expensive.  We 
must  place  8,  12  and  16-page 
sections  in  your  newspapers 
with  coupons  on  the  back,  such 
as  those  used  by  Parade  and 
This  Week.  Some  of  your  papers 
find  this  difficult  to  handle  and 
objectionable.  Our  clients  can¬ 
not  survive  without  it. 

6.  That  you  attempt  to  find 
some  reasonable  rate  parity 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper. 


The  power  failure  (June  4)  in 
four  eastern  states  provided  a 
successful  test  of  the  United 
Press  International’s  Sked-4 
news  network. 

One  feature  of  the  multi¬ 
channel  voice-grade  circuit  being 
installed  nationally  is  a  “fail¬ 
safe”  device.  It  is  designed  to 
keep  UPI  news  moving  in  the 
event  of  power  failures.  The 
latest  one  affected  practically 
all  of  New  Jersey,  the  first  state 
UPI  converted  to  Sked-4. 

James  F.  Darr,  UPI  com¬ 
munications  manager,  said: 
“Fail-safe  worked  perfectly.  One 
telephone  call  to  Newark  and 
we  were  back  in  business.” 

Darr  said  the  “fail-safe”  pro¬ 
tects  UPI  subscribers  at  the 
state  level.  Normally  Newark  is 
split  off  the  Sked-4  backbone  to 
permit  relay  of  four  different 
news  circuits.  When  the  power 
failure  hit,  UPI  New  York 
called  Newark,  telling  it  to  cut 
onto  the  backbone.  This  was 
done  and  service  was  restored  in 
about  two  minutes.  When  the 
network  is  connected  coast-to- 
coast,  said  Darr,  the  connecting 
process  will  be  automatic  on  the 
Sked-4  circuit. 


Rlieiiigold  to  Grey; 
DDB  Keeps  Gablinger 


Rheingold  Breweries  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  transfer 
of  its  Rheingold  beer  account  to 
Grey  Advertising  from  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  which  has 
elected  to  retain  the  new  Gab- 
linger’s  Beer  brand,  marketed 
by  Forest  Brewing  (Company,  a 
division  of  Rheingold. 

The  reason  for  the  realign¬ 
ment,  company  officials  said,  was 
“product  conflict.” 

Both  brands  will  spend  about 
$6  million  each  annually,  and 
the  low’-calorie  Gablinger’s  is 
being  positioned  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  Rheingold  in  the  same 
markets. 


New  Union  in  Plant 


Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  Communications  Workers 
of  America  (AFL-CIO)  wants 
to  represent  the  newsroom  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  Burlington  Hawk- 
Eye.  The  company  has  17  per 
sons — reporters,  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers — who  normally  would 
be  considered  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  CWA  has  petitioned 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  schedule  an  election. 
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WHO  GOOFED? — The  one  process  in  newspaper  production  that 
hasn't  changed  through  the  years  is  the  one  in  which  the  blame  for 
a  mistake  is  passed  along.  The  cartoon  which  depicts  that  char¬ 
acteristic  of  newspaper  people  is  reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Star's  family  newspaper. 


ANPA/RI 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


report,  by  Pat  Grant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  topics  will  be:  Personnel, 
by  Mortimer  R.  Feinberg;  Elec¬ 
trostatic  Printing,  by  Louis 
Franconeri,  ANPA/RI ;  News¬ 
paper  Research  Project,  Prof. 
William  B.  Kehl  and  Prof.  J. 
Francis  Reintjes,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Computers,  by  James  P.  Walsh, 
ANPA/RI;  and  Color,  by  H. 
James  Gediman,  Key  Market 
Advertising  Representatives. 


as  moderator. 

The  Thursday  morning  pro¬ 
gram  includes:  Newsprint 
Waste,  by  Bertram  G.  Burke, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune; 
Corporate  Planning,  by  Robert 
Schaeffer;  Mailroom,  by  Robert 
J.  Smallacombe,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News;  Newsprint  Han¬ 
dling,  by  W.  D.  McEwen,  Pacific 
Press,  Vancouver;  Plant  Expan¬ 
sion,  by  James  E.  Robinson, 
Stauffer  Newspapers;  and  Plant 
Safety,  by  Irvin  Baird,  Kansas 
City  Star. 


Miami  Herald  Opens 
New  Broward  Center 


Newsprint  Storage 
Will  Be  Expanded 


Time  to  See  Exhibits 


All  Tuesday  afternoon  is 
being  left  open  to  give  the  dele¬ 
gates  time  to  view  exhibits. 

Discussion  sessions  resume 
Wednesday  morning  with  the 
following  schedule :  Photocom¬ 
position,  by  Donald  R.  Dadko, 
ANPA/RI;  Labor,  by  Miles  P. 
Patrone,  ANPA ;  Supervisory 
Training,  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dispatch 
Department,  by  William  Erwin, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  by  E.  S.  Leigh, 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
program  are:  Computer  applica¬ 
tions,  by  Joel  Leuchter,  Vine- 
land  Times  Journal;  Offset  Sup¬ 
plements,  by  W.  H.  Cowles  III, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review ;  the 
AP  Offsetter,  Robert  B.  Welling¬ 
ton,  Otta  (Kans.)  Herald;  Off¬ 
set  Presses,  by  James  Lamade, 
Grit;  Press  Dryers,  Robert  Mar- 
but,  Copley  Newspapers. 


The  New  York  Times  has 
acquired  newsprint  storage 
space  in  the  basement  of  the 
Paramount  Building,  east  of  the 
43rd  Street  plant.  It  has  leased 
a  36,000-foot  area  under  the  old 
theater  auditorium,  in  which  it 
will  be  able  to  store  3,200  tons — 
about  4,500  rolls — of  newsprint. 

As  the  Times  has  grown  in 
recent  years,  space  formerly 
used  for  storage  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  offices. 

The  only  remaining  newsprint 
storage  space  in  the  building  is 
at  the  west  end  of  the  5th  floor. 
Most  of  the  incoming  newsprint 
supply — about  950  rolls  a  day — 
goes  directly  to  the  reel  room  to 
be  fed  into  the  presses.  A  96- 
page  paper  takes  800-900  rolls. 
More  than  3,300  rolls  go  into  an 
average  Sunday  edition. 


Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Hundreds  of  Broward  County 
leaders  were  welcomed  at  the 
opening  of  the  Miami  Herald’s 
new  tw'o-story  office  building 
here  May  31. 

The  morning  welcome  break¬ 
fast  and  afternoon  champagne 
cocktail  hour  focused  attention 
on  the  Herald’s  new  12,000 
square  foot  structure  which 
nearly  doubled  previous  quar¬ 
ters. 

Located  at  1520  E.  Sunrise 
Boulevard,  the  new  building 
serves  82  full-time  editorial  and 
business  personnel  with  a  $650,- 
000  payroll. 

The  daily  Broward  section, 
printed  on  peach-colored  paper, 
was  instituted  four  years  ago 
to  give  80,000  daily  Herald  sub¬ 
scribers  expanded  news  coverage 
of  the  area. 

The  peach  section  runs  from 
six  to  30  pages  daily  and  is 
home-delivered  with  the  Herald 
city  edition  throughout  Broward 
County  homes  by  a  carrier  force 
of  more  than  700. 

Calling  attention  to  Broward’s 
rapid  rise  in  population  (from 
50,400  in  1945  to  a  present 
535,000),  John  McMullan,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald,  told 
the  breakfast  audience: 

“This  building  is  evidence  of 
the  newspaper’s  stake  in  Bro¬ 
ward  County,  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  Broward 


Evening  Session 


There  will  also  be  a  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  program  with  these 
topics: 

Photcomp  Proofing,  by  Duane 
Jacobs,  Gannett  Newspapers ; 
Color  Separation,  by  Charles 
Gray,  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
News-Miner;  and  Richard 
Isham,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
Offset  Panel,  with  Frank  Green 


Address:  1520  E.  Sunrise  Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale. 


County  needs  two  independent 
editorial  voices.” 

Senior  Managing  Editor 
George  Beebe  recalled  that  when 
he  sat  down  with  his  Broward 
news  staff  in  1945,  he  “reserved 
a  table  for  three.”  Now  the 
news  staff  numbers  24  plus  five 
correspondents. 

The  new  Broward  Building 
with  carpeted  floors  and  paneled 
offices  includes  news  and  dark¬ 
room  facilities  for  the  news 
staff,  plus  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices. 

The  Herald  has  used  Tele¬ 
type  to  move  most  of  its  news 
copy  from  the  new  building  with 
similar  equipment  in  the  re¬ 
cently-expanded  bureau  office  in 
neighboring  Hollywood,  and  in 
Pompano  Beach. 

Newest  equipment  in  the 
Broward  headquarters  is  a  Data- 
fax  which  transmits  news 
stories,  ad  layouts  and  page 
dummies  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
to  the  Herald’s  wire  room  in 
Miami,  20  miles  away,  within 
three  minutes. 

William  Ball,  manager  of  the 
Broward  Bureaus,  notes  that 
each  has  its  own  news  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen. 


Kail  Joins  PR  Firm 


Morton  Kail,  w’ho  was  real 
estate  editor  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  David  S. 
Wachsman  Associates,  Inc.  as 
senior  account  executive.  Its 
clients  are  also  in  the  fields  of 
real  estate  ownership  and  de¬ 
velopment,  urban  renewal,  con¬ 
struction  and  architecture. 


A  Correction 


A  story  in  E&P  (May  27)  in¬ 
correctly  identified  Philip  F. 
Buckner  with  a  Scripps  Leagrue 
n  wspaper  at  Carlsbad,  Calif.  It 
should  have  read  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 
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SAUSBURY  HEADS  PROBE 

N.Y.  Times  Team 
Invades  Russia 


What  amounts  to  a  New  York 
Times  invasion  in  miniature  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  under  way. 
An  even  dozen  Timesmen  are 
assigned  to  make  the  5,000-mile 
flight  to  iloscow  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion. 

In  charge  of  this  special  proj¬ 
ect  is  Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
assistant  managing  editor,  whose 
team  of  writers,  critics  and  edi¬ 
tors  will  build  up  a  file  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  cover  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Times  Talk, 
NYT  house  journal,  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  “exhaustive  sur¬ 
veys”  in  the  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory.  Once  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  stream  of  Times 
staflFers  will  go  into  villages, 
towns  and  cities  to  explore  and 
analyze  every  facet  of  Soviet 
achievement  in  half  a  century. 
Their  trips  began  in  April  and 
will  continue  through  mid-July. 

Their  findings,  it  is  stated,  will 
appear  in  a  series  of  articles, 
two  or  more  a  week,  beginning 


Public  Relations 
Executives 

We  need  a  PR  Manager... 

to  be  completely  responsible  for  the 
total  public  relaticns  program  of  a 
division  of  a  large  aerospace  cor¬ 
poration  located  in  one  of  the  north 
central  states. 

We  are  looking  for  . . . 

a  creative  writer  with  a  strong  tech¬ 
nical  background  able  to  handle 
technical  material  and  broad  con¬ 
cepts  with  equal  facility  and  with 
PR  experience  and  established  con¬ 
tacts  in  all  phases  of  communica¬ 
tions  media. 

We  need  a  man  .  . . 

with  a  college  degree,  a  proven 
record  of  accomplishments  and  able 
to  show  personal  leadership  and 
achievement. 

We  will  offer  .  .  . 

a  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  excellent  fringe  benefits 
plus  a  chance  to  grow  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  corporation. 

We  would  like  you  . . . 

to  submit  resume  including  current 
earnings  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Box  989 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


in  September.  On  November  7, 
the  actual  anniversary  date,  the 
material  is  scheduled  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World  in  conjunction 
with  the  Times  Book  Division. 

Sali!>bur>'  l.4‘adr>  Team 

Salisbury,  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Moscow  (1949-1954),  is 
general  manager  and  editor  of 
the  project.  He  started  making 
arrangements  for  the  special 
coverage  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  reports  “encouraging”  atti¬ 
tudes  among  Russian  officials. 
Last  February,  after  his  return 
from  North  Viet  Nam,  he  visited 
Moscow  to  work  out  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  with  Soviet  authorities.  He 
arranged  for  the  Novosti  Press 
Agency  in  Moscow  to  make 
facilities  available  and  to  set  up 
interviews  for  the  visiting 
writers. 

Times  Talk  reports:  “Each 
writer  assigned  to  the  project 
makes  his  own  travel  plans  and 
works  out  his  own  schedule  after 
discussion  with  Mr.  Salisburj’. 
Each  will  spend  about  one  month 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

“They  go  out  with  general 
instructions  from  Mr.  Salisbury 
as  to  what  to  look  for.  ‘We  view 
the  Soviet  revolution  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Soviet  state  as 
the  major  event  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury,’  he  tells  them,  ‘and  we  want 
to  analyze  every  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  experience — its  effect  on 
the  Rusian  nation,  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  structure  of  the  world,  on 
world  culture,  politics  and  phil¬ 
osophy.’  ” 

The  Lineup 

Asked  about  costs,  Salisbury 
told  E&P:  “I  haven’t  worked  out 
exactly  how  much  the  entire 
operation  will  cost;  obviously  it 
will  run  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars  by  virtue  of  the  number 
of  people  we’re  sending.  How¬ 
ever,  we  decided  that  in  view  of 
the  breadth  of  this  operation  the 
expenditure  will  be  well  worth 
while.”  He  said  that  the  study 
of  Russian  life  would  be  the 
most  comprehensive  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  newspaper. 

Would  the  project,  in  view  of 
the  book  operation,  be  self 
liquidating? 

“We  would  like  to  think  that 
some  of  the  costs  will  be  de¬ 
frayed,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen,”  said  Salisbury. 

Four  critics  will  cover  the 
evolution  of  Soviet  art  and  cul¬ 


ture.  Music  critic  Harold  Schon- 
berg  was  first  to  go  to  Russia 
and  has  already  returned.  Cur¬ 
rently  architecture  critic,  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable,  and  assistant 
art  critic,  Hilton  Cramer,  are 
in  Russia  gathering  material  for 
their  contributions.  Clive  Barnes, 
leaves  this  month  “to  survey  the 
dance  and  drama.” 

Soviet  achievement  in  space, 
science  and  technology  will  be 
covered  by  science  editor,  Walter 
Sullivan,  and  John  Noble  Wil- 
ford,  aerospace  reporter.  Educa¬ 
tion  editor,  Fred  Hechinger,  has 
completed  his  assignment — the 
Soviet  educational  system.  Eric 
Heinemann,  financial-business 
news,  left  New  York  last  month 
to  study  Soviet  economic  theories 
and  their  effect  on  world  econ¬ 
omics  and  finance.  Bob  Lipsyte, 
sports  reporter,  has  also  left  to 
cover  Soviet  sports  achievement. 
Woman’s  editor  Charlotte  Curtis 
leaves  this  month  to  report  on 
Soviet  life  with  emphasis  on 
women.  Salisbury  also  leaves 
later  this  month  to  gather  mate¬ 
rial  on  various  historical  ques¬ 
tions  and  on  the  progress  of 
literature  in  the  50  Soviet  years. 

Peter  Grose  and  Ray  Ander¬ 
son,  the  Times  resident  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Russia,  will  also 
contribute  to  the  project.  Grose 
will  do  a  section  on  religion, 
Anderson  will  cover  Soviet  his¬ 
tory  and  geography.  “As  host 
correspondents,”  it  is  stated, 
“They  will  help  smooth  the  way 
for  the  visitors  .  .  .” 

Most  of  the  writers  carry 
cameras  and  take  their  own  pic¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  their  copy. 
“Those  who  are  shutter-shy  can 
arrange  to  hire  photographers 
on  the  spot,”  says  Salisbury. 

According  to  Times  Talk,  “On 
the  office  end,  all  copy  will  be 
funnelled  through  Mr.  Salisbury, 
who  will  give  it  a  first  go-over 
before  he  sends  it  to  Ted  Shabad 
of  the  foreign  copy  desk  for 
close-grained  editing.  Mr.  Sha¬ 
bad  is  also  a  former  Times  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent.” 

• 

Father  and  2  Sons 
Have  BJ  Degrrees 

Austin,  Texas 

“Like  father,  like  son”  is  no 
idle  phrase  in  the  Dick  West 
household  in  Dallas. 

The  axiom  has  special  sigrnifi- 
cance  when  it  comes  to  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Texas. 

West,  who  is  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Charles  Richard  West  Jr.,  al¬ 
ready  have  BJ  degrrees  from  UT. 

And  (June  3)  during  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  another  son,  William 
Elliott  West,  received  a  degree 
in  journalism. 


Students’ 
Trial  Paper 
Hits  Barrier 


What  began  as  a  spring  proj¬ 
ect  for  a  class  of  students  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  may 
wind  up  as  a  constitutional  test 
case  involving  the  right  to  dis¬ 
tribute  printed  matter. 

Two  students,  Jim  Toedtman 
and  Roy  Walkenhorst,  part  of  a 
group  which  designed  two  ex¬ 
perimental  newspapers,  were 
issued  summonses  in  Rockville 
Center,  a  Long  Island  commu¬ 
nity,  for  violating  an  ordinance 
which  prohibits  the  distribution 
of  printed  matter  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  by  a  non-resident  without 
the  consent  of  a  resident.  Others 
in  the  group  were  not  given  cita¬ 
tions  because  they  had  complied 
with  the  ordinance. 

Rockville  Center  had  been 
chosen  at  random  as  a  test  site 
to  gauge  a  community’s  reaction 
to  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
papers  were  identical  in  content 
but  different  in  format.  The  stu¬ 
dents  planned  to  return  to  record 
comments  after  the  door-to-door 
distribution. 

Rockville  Center’s  attorney 
told  E&P  that  the  ordinance  was 
modeled  after  one  in  Southamp 
ton,  L.  I.,  which  has  been  upheld 
by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling.  He 
said  the  two  students  had  “asked 
for  the  summonses”  by  refusing 
to  comply.  The  complaint  in 
volves  the  distribution  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  not  its  content. 

A  Police  Court  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  June  20.  The 
students  are  being  represented 
by  Dave  Pressman,  a  local  at 
torney,  and  Burt  Neuborne,  a 
staff  counsel  for  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Pressman  said  the  ordinance 
raised  the  questions  of  whether 
the  community  had  a  right  to 
prohibit  non-commercial  dis¬ 
semination  of  literature  and 
whether  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  laws  in  the 
prohibition  of  this  activity  by 
non-residents. 

Neuborne  said  the  law  was 
designed  to  regulate  door-to-door 
peddling  but  it  is  possibly  broad 
enough  to  be  “extended  to  the 
point  of  infringement  on  the 
right  of  free  speech.”  He  added 
that  the  content  of  the  news¬ 
papers  was  not  objectionable  in 
any  way.  He  cited  two  stories 
w'hich  he  deemed  “innocuous”— 
one  dealt  with  local  draft  board 
procedures  and  the  other  related 
to  an  alleged  “fear  fetish”  with¬ 
in  the  community. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  10.  1967 


_  INS  foreign  editor:  public  rela- 

Obltuary  tions  aide;  June  1. 

Rolfe  E.  Edmonpson  Sr.,  69,  *  •  * 

onetime  reporter  and  city  editor  Charles  W.  Knowles,  65, 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  former  circulation  manager  of 
and  Constitution;  May  30.  the  Toronto  Telegram;  June  2. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Consultants 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 


W'EEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  Central  New 
Jersey.  If  you  have  ever  wanted  to  own 
a  newspaper,  this  is  your  grolden  op¬ 
portunity.  Second  owner  in  43  years. 
Must  sell  because  of  conflicting  busi¬ 
ness,  Over  $10,000  a  year  in  unsolicited 
legal  advertising.  Paper  is  crying  for 
attention.  The  potential  net  income  is 
extremely  high.  Asking  $10,000.  Make 
offer.  P.  J.  Keenan.  General  CATV, 
Delran,  N.J.  08075.  (AC  609)  461-7770. 


OFFSET  CONVERSION  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Get  expert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litho..  Box  177,  Gar- 
woo»l,  N.J,  07027. 


IRIS  C.  Munroe,  87,  a  for-  Robert  M.  Clover,  assignment 
publisher  of  the  Menominee  editor  for  UPI  photo  department 
:h.)  Herald  Leader;  May  in  Washington;  May  29. 

m  *  * 

•  *  *  Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  77,  a 

UGENE  T.  Martin,  46,  real  former  business  manager  of  the 
te  editor  of  the  Dallas  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal-Bul- 
t.)  Times  Herald;  May  29.  letin;  June  4. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Wia^KLY  SHOPPER,  New  England 
area.  Gross  $50M  yearly.  Other  inter¬ 
ests.  Excellent  potential.  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


TOPS  IN  ILLINOIS 
Good  weekly  and  job  shop  in  East 
Central  part  of  state.  Letterpress.  In¬ 
dustry  moving  in.  Rich  farming.  Gross 
near  $70,000  with  $20,000  plus  net. 
Asking  $76,000  with  29%  down.  Write 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


Publication  For  Sale 


Clarence  W.  Moody,  74,  re¬ 
tired  editor-publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
and  its  local  columnist  for  many 

...  years;  June  3. 

John  M.  Grogan,  38,  chief  *  *  * 

Ned  Shepler,  70,  editor  and 
Gazette,  May  29.  ^  publisher  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 

„  ,  „  _  .  Morning  Press  and  Constitu- 

Tullius  j.  Brown,  90,  pub-  jyjjg  4 

Usher  of  the  Grand ptcw;  (Wash.)  ’  i  *  * 

Herald  from  1925  to  1965;  May  ._  .  . 

Vince  Davis,  49,  Arizona 

*  ♦  *  />« dj/ Sfar  court  reporter;  grad- 

F.  C.  ZUMBRO,  advertising  uate  from  William  Allen  White’s 
renresentative  of  the  Bcnunuint  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette;  June 


Bonnie  Duncan  Hand,  54, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  (Ala.)  Sun;  May  27. 


leading  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication,  flontains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  potential  for  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  991,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  73.3-2966 


HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE ! 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M  ;  sell  $30M  ;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress,  Zone  3.  Box  718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Arailahle 


FAST-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Already  flnanced.  Perfect  hus- 
band/wife  setup.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TECHNOLOGY  IS  WORLD  NEWS— 
do  your  readers  keep  up-to-date  7 
‘Popular  interest’  feature  stories  on 
European  automation,  electronics, 
aero-space  developments  written  by 
British  science  ^itor  to  suit  your 
readership.  Air-mail  enquiries  to:  P. 
W.  Moir,  205,  Deeds  Grove,  High  Wy¬ 
combe,  Bucks,  England. 


SEVERAL  FOR  SALE.  $23  to  $350 
thousand.  Write  all  to:  R.  K.  T.  Larson 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va.  23228,  or  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23507. 


Frank  J.  Farley,  58,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
photographer;  June  5. 


Edgar  H.  Richter,  53,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  Daily  News;  May 


Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 


CULVER  (IND.)  WEEKLY:  also 
shopper:  w/without  plant.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Culver  Press  (AC  219)  842-3377. 


N.Y.C.  NHWSPAPER  FACILITIES 
Modem  newspaper  printing  plant.  2 
Units  Goss  Universal  Rotary  press 
with  and  Vt  folder.  Rated  40,000 
per  hour  straight.  32  page.  Founda¬ 
tion  and  pit  adaptable  to  5  units,  80 
pages.  All  necessary  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  including  Goss  Plate  Perfector. 
Available  for  relocation  or  present  loca¬ 
tion  with  lease.  Box  947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  CALIF.  OFFSET  WKLY— 
$58,000  first  year  gross.  Already  3,300 
inches  over  same  period  in  1966.  $35,- 
000  cash.  Box  891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*  *  *  George  W.  Wohl,  61,  an  AP 

William  P.  Reed,  61,  former  photo  desk  editor;  June  4. 


TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  long-es¬ 
tablished,  grossing  $30  to  $40,000  an¬ 
nually  under  absentee  management. 
Experienced  husband/wife  team  could 
double  sales.  Owner  must  devote  full 
time  to  other  publications.  Will  sell 
part  or  preferably  all  under  long-term, 
out-of-profita  contract  with  small  down 
payment.  Fast-growing,  pleasant  com¬ 
munities  few  miles  apart;  all  advan¬ 
tages;  easy  access  to  cities;  Zone  6. 
Box  898,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


classified  section 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEW  JERSEY  WBEIKLIES,  $150,000 
annual  volume.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  experienced  newspaperman  to  ac¬ 
quire  profitable  weekly  group  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Low  down  payment,  reason¬ 
able  price.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas, 


WESTBatN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


Composing  Room 


DAILY  —  ZONE  9 
PUBLISHER  RETIRING.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  ownership  to 
continue  development  of  major  news¬ 
paper  in  desirable  growth  area.  $200.- 
000  cash  down.  Box  996,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 


Netospaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
$99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  917L 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNHai  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  growng  indus¬ 
trial  area  in  Zone  6.  Started  last  year. 
Will  groes  $18,000  at  present  rate. 
Potential  absolutely  unlimited  for  right 
owner.  Total  price  $10,000  plus  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Only  modest  work¬ 
ing  capital  needed.  Terms  available 
with  substantial  down  payment.  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Serial  Numbers  209  and  232 


Equipped  with  multi-flash  units. 
Will  accommodate  sizes  6  through 
60  point.  Have  been  well  main¬ 
tained. 

These  two  machines  are  still  in 
production — available  for  your  in¬ 
spection. 

For  Further  Information  Contact 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCHATES 
’’the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
NewsiMper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City, 
Florida  32401. 


I^ZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dcm  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As- 
•ociate,  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz., 
8*201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2962. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1726  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.C.  816  BAltimore  1-9060 

INSPECT  WHILE  ATTENDING 
ANPA/RI  CONVENTION  IN 
KANSAS  CITY 


SO.  CALIF.  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Ideal 
location — great  potential.  $75,000  down. 
Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pw  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
jUamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  &  JOB  SHOP 
in  Central  Florida  city  of  2,600.  Owner 
retiring.  $20,000.  Immediate  possession. 
Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


schinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery- 


Presses  &  Machinery 


RANSEMASTER  TUBULAR  OWNERS!  '  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Model  36  2-72  2-90  mixer  with 
4  wide  auxiliary  mags., 
S#  59529.  Saw,  quadder,  blower, 
feeder,  elec,  pot  and  6  mold 
discs. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Lmllows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESEINTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007  | 

3  TTS  FAIRCHILD  PEFORATORS 
$1,200  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply  ; 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co..  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee.  Mass.  01021. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  Two  {rood  Goss  newspaper  ! 
presses.  48-paire  sextuple  and  32-pa{re 
straiKhtline ;  60  aluminum,  steel  chases  ; 
60  excellent  turtles;  Wood  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  pot  in  perfect  condition;  2 
Sta-Hi  formers:  Hoe  curved  plate  I 
Shaver;  many  miscellaneous  items. 
Available  this  fall  at  bargain  prices. 
CAPITAL-GAZEHTE  PRESS 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 

LAST  WEEK  OF  LIQUIDATION 
2— G2-2  Intertypes,  Jlf’s  12313-13490 
with  automatic  quadders,  Mohr  saws, 
elec.  pot.  1 — 72  and  1 — 90  channel  mag¬ 
azine  . $1760.00  ea. 

12  fonts  mats,  18,  24.  30.  36  and 

42-pt . $60.00  ea. 

Model  "E”  Elrod,  JltF4462E.  elec.  pot. 

12  molds  . $1600.00 

12 — Lower-split  72  channel  ma{razines 
. . .  .$30.00  ea.  , 
2-Ton  Kemp  Immersion-type  gas  fur-  t 
nace  with  motorized  pump  connected  to 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  curved  plate 
caster  and  finisher,  vacuum  back 

_ $1600.00 

Model  326G  Vandercook  electric  proof 

press,  full  page  26x27  . $1600.00 

Goss  Model  45R  mat  roller,  12-speed 
_ $1800.00 

Misc.  chases,  galley  cabinets,  turtles, 
routers,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 

Representative  on  premises 
CORN  BELT  PUBLISHER-S,  INC.  i 
226  St.  Clair  Avenue 
East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201  ' 


Perforator  Tape  ' 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  j 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors  1 
— Top  Quality.  j 

CaU  or  Write:  | 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-S.''.65 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  I 

"PEERLESS  PEatFORATOR  TAPE”  ^ 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than  ! 
ordinary  tapes!  Buff  and  white,  ' 
wide  $.31  per  roll  for  8"  and  $.93 
for  14'*.  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to: 

AL  Q.  ELUNGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Box  2811.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35212 


NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  COLOR? 

HAVE  AVAILABLE 

Standard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tube  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  and  Color  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  is"  or  reconditioned 
and  installed. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 

24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

with  full  4-page  Color  Hump 
Reversed  14  Unit  on  Hump  and 
#2  Unit,  Color  fountains  and 
compensators  for  color  from 
any  unit.  Special  Micarta  Drive 
and  Slip  Gears;  V-Block  brakes, 
many  other  extras. 

Two  to  One  Model 
Outstanding  Condition 

AVAILABLE  JAN.  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  303-242-5050  Collect 

Or  Write  Preston  Walker 
WALKER  INVESTMENT  CO., 
P.O.  Box  687 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  81501 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
page  press — 6  units.  Currently  printing 
58-M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
(14  and  14  fold).  Self-contained  i>aper- 
roll  hoist  (6  roll  cap.)  ;  all  related 
stereo  equipment.  Six-year  new  upper 
Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18.  ’67. 
Write  to:  Tom  Bennett,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Magnificat,  631  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 
2354. 


Attention:  ANPA-RI/MAMC  Members! 

While  in  Kansas  City  we  hope  you  will  visit  our  plants.  Both  rebuilt 
and  “as  is”  equipment  for  all  departments  will  be  on  display. 

Transportation  to  plants  courtesy  of  Inland.  Courtesy  cars  located 
at  auditorium  and  Muehlebach  Hotel. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Oierry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  A  C.  816  BA  1-9060 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — — Double  Folder — Skip 

Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRE.SS  -(1947) 

I  6  Units — 22"')4— Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
I  — Doulilo  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
I  Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


!  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 
j  6  Units — 23-9  16 — Color  Cylinder— 3 

Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
'i2% — 5  Units — 1  Folder — (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent)  — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers —Reels 
and  'Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


I  WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22*4 — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 

GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  'TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM- 
PEITE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
'  Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
,  WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  CVlinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder— 'A  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — -Turtles — (Thases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — EHec- 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBUL.ARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives.  I 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963)  j 

4  Units — 16  pages  22%— '/(j  and  % 
Folder— AC  Drive. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mfg.  1961-1963) 

Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  iph 

These  late  model  soni-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  production 
per  unit. 

Complete  presses  offered  from  32  pg. 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  (Joss  Universal  Press. 

Add-on  units  also  available. 
CALL,  WRITE  OR  WIRE; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORA-nON 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

24  PP.  SCOTT  PRESS,  23^"  cutoff, 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder, 
quick  lockup  cylinders.  plates,  runs 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies.  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  cyl¬ 
inders  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We’ll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Contact  Press, 
120  N.  Main  Street,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  (618)  271-1480. 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24.PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBL’X.AR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLA’TE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Nnrspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
'/2  &  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexin{rton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Presses  &  Machinery 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 

Goss  Headliner 

Mfq.  I9S3-I9S4 
23-9/14"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

6-Units— 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfq.  1950 

22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump — 2  Double 
Polders 

Group  Drive— 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfq.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks— I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


Stereotype  Equipment 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  (Joss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  “as  is”  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  (Tierry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64101 
(AG  816)  BA  1-9060 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPE'R  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEHIEO  BQLTPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St,,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-459(1 

4  OR  6-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS 
In  good  condition ;  color  controls.  Bj 
mid-Aug.  Box  890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LA’TE  MODEX  VARITYPE  Headliner 
and  plastic  Headliner  fonts;  also  used 
Friden  Justowriter.  Box  951,  Editor  4 
Publisher.  _ 

LATE  MODEL  ELECTRIC  ELROD, 
used.  Must  be  in  mint  condition.  Used 
fonts  11A14  DeVinne  with  italic.  C 
W.  Kent,  Murrelle  Printing  Co.,  Sayre 
Pa.  18840, _ 

USED  4X5  PHOTO  ENLARGBE; 
also  handling  smaller  negatives.  Lau¬ 
ren  Ashley  Smith,  407  Wilson  BMg.. 
Clinton,  Iowa  62732. 

UBLISHER  for  June  10,  196! 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


UNIVESISITY  J-DEPARTMENT  fac¬ 
ulty  position  open  Sept.  1.  Master’s 
required.  Professional  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Box  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administratire 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  advertising  background  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  good  eastern  Oregon  county- 
seat  weekly  in  cattle,  timber  and  tour¬ 
ist  area.  Good  personnel.  Need  in  late 
June.  Require  references  and  full  back¬ 
ground.  Elmo  Smith,  Route  4,  Box  217, 
Albany,  Oregon  97321, 

CONTROLLER  for  mid-atlantic  daily. 
25  to  30,000  circulation.  NCR  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Good  future.  Write  fully. 
Include  salary  desired.  Box  966,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  exiieri- 
enced  man  who  has  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising,  circulation,  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  charge  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Write  giving  complete  details  of 
background,  references  that  can  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  previous  earnings  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  circulation  experience  as  district 
manager  on  one  of  Ohio's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  6-day  daily.  Send  complete  resume 
to:  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box  351,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio  44094. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
wanted  for  18,009  Indiana  daily.  Fine 
opportunity  for  man  now  running  de¬ 
partment  on  small  paper,  or  #2  man 
on  larger  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Should  be  individual  with  midwest 
background.  Excellent  salary,  top 
fringes,  best  community  to  live  in. 
Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge. 
Write  full  details  giving  experience, 
tockground,  etc.,  to  Box  955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MOVE  UP  TO  CM  with  small  offset 
daily.  Area  4.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  950, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CM  for  growing  offset  semi-weekly  in 
suburban  Los  Angeles.  Need  man  with 
ABC  experience  to  handle  over  30M 
paid  and  voluntary  pay  distribution. 
Incentive  pay.  Would  consider  young 
assistant  seeking  responsibility.  Box 
1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER— 
Morning  daily;  over  2,000  carrier  boys. 
Ibctensive  promotion  program.  Send 
complete  resume  including  present  sal¬ 
ary  and  references.  Box  1029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER--Mush- 
rooming  department  sorely  needs  the 
leadership  of  an  experienced,  aggres¬ 
sive  manager.  Elstablished  100.000  cir¬ 
culation  suburban  weekly  classified  me¬ 
dium.  Growth  market.  Solid  opportun¬ 
ity!  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  salesman 
looking  for  an  opening  with  a  future. 
Progressive  newspaper — the  best  geo¬ 
graphic  location  in  America.  Ebicellent 
fringes.  Contact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  San¬ 
dusky  Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
with  management  abilities.  Must  be  a 
jeader  with  drive,  enthusiasm  and 
ideas,  able  to  inspire  staff  for  greater 
results.  Fifteen  (16)  pajyer  chain,  area 
5.  Salary  open  plus  incentives.  Send 
resume,  compensation  desired,  lay-out 
samples  and  availability,  first  letter. 
Confidential  to  Publisher,  Peacock 
Newspapers.  2819  Milwaukee  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60647. 


Display  Advertising 


HUSTLING  AD  MAN  with  ideas  for 
sunny  Arizona  daily.  If  you  can  pro-  ' 
duce,  we'll  share  the  fruits  of  your  I 
labors  with  you.  Box  948,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  I 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ^ 
The  New  Britain  Herald  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  tor  an  advertising  dis-  | 
play  salesman  with  newspaper  adver-  i 
tising  experience. 

New  Britain  is  a  good  place  to  live, 
located  half-way  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  is  the  live,  prosperous,  i 
growing.  Hardware  City  of  the  World,  ' 
the  home  of  Central  Connecticut  State  ' 
College,  with  its  own  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  a  top  flight  art  museum  and 
e.xcellent  shopping  facilities. 

The  Herald  is  a  lively,  award  winning 
evening  newspaper  with  a  growing 
circulation  of  more  than  33,000.  We 
offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
monthly  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  a  congenial  staff,  plus  a  modern 
building  and  excellent  employe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Area  1  and  2  applicants  preferred.  All 
replies  will  be  strictly  confidential. 
Write  or  phone  today:  Lindsley  Well¬ 
man,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Herald,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  06050.  (AC  203)  226- 
4601. 

WE  NEED  A  HUSTLER 
for  directing  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  Michigan  weekly.  Pleas¬ 
ant  community — youthful  management  | 
and  staff.  Will  pay  $8,000  for  man  with 
creative  ideas  and  organizational  tal¬ 
ents.  Give  references,  background, 
when  writing.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTTOR.  experi¬ 
enced  and  well-rounde<l  in  daily  news- 
pai)er  advertising;  strong  on  training 
and  organizational  procedures.  Age  35 
to  45.  We  offer  an  excellent  future  to 
one  who  can  meet  our  standards.  Zone 
3.  Resume  requeste*!  in  detail.  Refer¬ 
ences.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  1028,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Display  Advertising 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Southwest’s 
finest  climate  is  looking  for  a  salesman 
with  management  potential.  Salary 
plus  commission  and  fringe  benefits.  If 
interested  in  working  in  this  highly 
competitive  market  and  earning  more 
than  $800  monthly,  write  today  to  Box 
1026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  After¬ 
noon  daily,  6500  circulation.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  training,  5  years’  exiierience.  City 
about  8,000:  modern  plant.  Bryan 
(Ohio)  Times.  (AC  419)  636-1111. 

ADVERTISING  WOMAN! 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING! 
Experienced  in  display  or  classified 
sales  and  layouts.  Good  starting  salary 
plus  commission.  Offset  5-day  a  week 
daily  in  mining,  ranching  area  of 
Northern  Nevada.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  one  of  the  country’s  most 
progressive  newspaper  chains.  Opening 
is  immediate.  Write  or  phone:  Tad 
Gunn.  General  Manager,  Humboldt 
Star,  Winnemucca,  Nevada  89445. 

(AC  702)  623-2508. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  REP  for 
15,000  ABC  daily  in  one  of  the  most 
desirable  living  areas  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Delightful  community,  16-miles 
from  ocean.  Contact  Joseph  Anthony, 
Ad  Mgr.,  Daily  Times-Advocatc,  226  E. 
Ohio,  Escondido,  Calif.  92025.  (AC  714) 
74,5-6611. 

“WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS’’ 
Immediate  opening  for  self-starter  on 
23,000  daily  in  southern  university 
community.  Join  staff  of  six  experi¬ 
enced  men ;  beginner  considered.  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Contact:  L.  Hadley, 
The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
22901. 

METRO  WEEKLY  (6IM  offset)  seeks 
experienced  young  salesman  for  key 
spot  on  successful  5-man  team.  Salary 
and  commission  provides  potential  ex¬ 
ceeding  $200.  Area  offers  excellent 
hunting,  fishing,  skiing.  Send  letter 
and  complete  resume  to;  E.  J.  Lewis, 
Box  526,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.  87103. 


Experienced  Newspaper 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

A  large  Central  New  York  daily  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  retail  advertising  salesman  with  at  least  2 
years’  experience.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experience,  plus 
bonus  incentive.  New  plant  in  process  of  building.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume  to 

Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Outstanding  80,000-circulation  daily 
seeks  reporter,  preferably  with  2-3 
years  exi>erience.  who  regards  news  of 
business  and  industry  as  dramatic  and 
significant  and  can  translate  it  for  the 
general  reader  rather  than  bankers  and 
businessmen.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  'The  Evening  Press 
and  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York  13902. 

IP  YOU  LOVE  THE  NEWSPAPER 
game,  if  you  can  convey  this  love  to 
your  readers,  and  if  you’re  looking  for 
an  outlet  in  which  to  express  yourself, 
don’t  make  a  move  until  you  contact 
us.  Our  uninhibited  daily  offers  free¬ 
dom.  challenge,  responsibility,  fun,  and 
above-average  pay  to  the  right  man  or 
woman  in  our  #2  news  spot.  College 
grad  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  Commer- 
ciai-Review,  Portland,  Indiana  47371. 


Editorial 

LAS  VEGAS  SUN,  in  America’s  most 
exciting  city,  plans  to  expand  sports 
staff.  Write  qualifications  to  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Di^in  now;  also  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Send  (no  return  type)  resume 
if  available. 

SPORTS  REPORTER— $105.  College, 
high  school,  field  and  stream:  handle 
makeup,  on  night  call.  Bright  writing  a 
necessity.  Small  offset  p.m.  daily,  Area 
6.  Write  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 
chain  has  oi>ening  for  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  produce  good  copy  for  national 
and  state  award-winning  papers.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  the  keynote  here,  ^cellent  fringe 
bmefits.  Box  902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Ex¬ 
perienced  or  qualified  beginners.  $100- 
$126  per  week.  The  Daily  News. 
Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 


Editorial 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
smaller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udit- 
Times,  Pekin,  Illinois 

615o4. 

GRASS  GROWING  UNDER  FEET? 
Join  a  progressive,  award-winning  16,- 
MO  Cumberland  Valley  afternoon  daily, 
pjver  court  house,  city  hall,  school 
1  everything  else  we  can 

of!  C&ll  Frank  Youngf,  Manasrinsr 
Editor,  Chambersburg.  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion,  AC  717,  264-6161. 

EXP’D  GENERAL  REPORTER  to  fill 
imrnediate  vacancy.  Excellent  oppor- 
tumty  full  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Submit _  detail^  application  and  clip- 
Replies  confidential. 
H.  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Editor,  En- 
quirer  &  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
49014. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Independent  daily  newspaper  with  13.- 
000  circulation  needs  an  experienced 
city  editor  or  reporter  with  qualifica- 
Lons  to  move  up  to  an  editor’s  job. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Radio  equipped 
cars,  modem  building,  home  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  with  18.000  stu¬ 
dents.  If  you  are  employed  now  (male  or 
female)  and  want  a  permanent  job  with 
many  benefits,  call:  (AC  815)  766-4841, 
Robert  F.  (Greenaway, 
Daily  Chronicle.  DeKalb.  Illinois  60115. 

REPORTER — (3over  important  muni- 
cipal  and  murt  beat;  20,000  morning 
daily  New  England :  minimum  3  years 
experience.  Energy  and  good  judgment 
esMntial;  40-hour  week.  generous 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  colleagues, 
^eaiMnt  community.  Box  927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR — We’re  promoting  the 
one  we  have  now  and  need  a  young 
n^spaperman  with  a  flair  for  makeup. 

^  handle  AP  wire  for 
26.000  p.m.  and  sUff  itching  with 
Ideas.  Growing  city  with  a  branch  col- 
lege:  we  re  growing  and  building  with 
it.  Ebccellent  opportunity.  Write:  Paul 
Day,  Managing  Editor,  Middletown 
Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio  45042. 

COPY  ^REIADEIR  for  90,000  morning 
Mily  in  northwest  Louisiana  near 
Minimum  year’s  experience. 
Write  background,  references,  salary 
^pectations  first  letter  to  Al  Hewitt, 
Managing  Elditor,  Shreveport  Times. 

publisher  of  prestige 
periodicals  and  books  offers  unique  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cir¬ 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu¬ 
cated  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Unsurpas^  fringes.  Ideal  environ- 
details  to  Box 

968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDI’TOR-REPpRTER  to  handle  top 
ediorial  position  on  award-winning, 
rapidly-growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly.  Plenty  of  work— plenty 
of  reward  for  an  energetic,  experienced 
r"®"’.  background.  Box  954.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

$15,000 

That’s  the  salary  we’ll  pay  the  right 
man  to  become  news  ^itor  of  our 
Area  2  daily.  Box  974,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REDORTE® 
for  17.000  circ.  p.m.  daily  in  Wiscon- 
S"’  r^me,  salary  requiranents. 

Box  952.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GEiNERAL  NEWS  REH»ORTEai 
Immediate  opening  municipal  govern* 
ment  beat  on  afternoon  daily  in  grow¬ 
ing  40*500  population  city  in  competi* 
tivo  neaa  area.  Tell  all  deUils  first 
letter.  Elwin  G.  Greening,  News-Dis- 
patch,  Michigan  CTity,  Indiana  46360. 

METROPOLITAN  PAPER  seeks  two 
gpM  general  assignment  reporters. 
College  degree  required.  Ehciierience 
preferred  but  not  necessary  to  qualify. 
Top  salary— liberal  fringes — 37%  hour 
week.  Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Editorial 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


WANTED:  NEWSMAN  with  3  to  5 
years’  of  exi>erience  for  a  morning  and 
Sunday  Newspaper  in  Kentucky,  Good 
starting  salary  with  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  splendid  working  conditions. 
Please  write  to  Box  945,  flditor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITER  for  leading  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  rotogravure  magazine.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  full  details,  background. 
exi>erience,  clips,  etc.  Salary  oi>en. 
Box  959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER 

I  need  open-minded  comer  who  wants 
to  develop  versatility  and  depth  in  his 
craft.  Wide  variety  of  assignments 
under  exacting  professional  supervi¬ 
sion.  Career  opportunities  in  three  di¬ 
rections  with  large  diversified  organi¬ 
zation  in  Midwest.  Write  me  a  letter 
about  yourself,  or  send  samples  with 
resume  to  Box  964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEY  TIGER! 

(no  pussycats,  please) 

The  most  aggressive  news  team  in 
Northern  Ohio  needs  two  hustling  bu¬ 
reau  men  (or  gals)  capable  of  handl-  | 
ing  blanket  coverage  in  lake  front 
cities.  Ambition  more  important  than 
exfwrience.  Call  or  write  Managing 
Editor.  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

OPPORTUNITY  I 

Wo  offer  opportunity  of  learning,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  advancement.  We 
need  a  young  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  who  will  liecome  our  Assistant 
City  Editor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  pai)er  is  growing  in  a  growing  I 
market,  and  we  are  interest^  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develop 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  at 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  l«ne- 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places!  Reply  to  ! 
Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED 
Illness  and  the  draft  are  putting 
squeeze  on  exi>anding  news  operation 
on  one  of  upstate  New  York’s  most 
aggressive  dailies.  Immediate  openings 
for  reporters  who  like  to  dig  and  copy 
editors  who  want  to  do  more  than 
mark  paragraphs.  Addition  to  sports 
department  also  in  works.  Ability  and 
enthusiasm  count  more  than  years  of 
experience.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POTENTIAL  SPORTSWRITERS 
Look  at  this  all-star  line-up:  William 
N.  Wallace,  N.Y.  Times :  Bob  Hoobing, 
S.E.,  Boston  Herald;  Dick  Valeriani, 
NBC;  Lee  Griggs,  Time;  Jack  Dolan, 
ABC  Wide  World  of  Sports.  Just  some 
who  received  their  start  working  in 
si>orts  information  office  at  Yale.  De¬ 
partment  now  has  opening  for  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man,  even  June  graduate, 
who  has  ultimate  future  in  mind.  Good 
starting  salary  for  applicant  who  seeks 
opportunity  galore.  Resume  to  Oiarles 
Loftus.  Box  402A,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  daily 
with  18  on  news  staff  has  openings 
for  two  reporters.  One,  with  at  least 
three  years’  experience  covering  local 
government  and  politics,  will  fill  new 
in-depth  reporting  position.  The  other, 
with  a  year  or  more  in  the  profession, 
may  cover  city  hall.  Stiff  competition, 
lively  staff,  good  pay,  opportunity  for 
advanconent.  Box  979,  FVlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  quality  weekly 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  3.  Fine  com¬ 
pensation.  challenging  work,  real  fu¬ 
ture  with  multi-paper  publisher.  Ter¬ 
rific  opportunity  for  skilled  pro  or  for 
young  ^arp  man  on  the  way  up.  Box 
962,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

We  need  a  person  ready  to  step  into 
the  more  resimnsible  duties  of  directing 
others  and  supply  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  Elastern  city  with  hometown 
pride  and  metropolitan  interests. 
He’ll  work  along  side  the  city  editor 
who  insists  on  high  quality  writing, 
editing  and  display ;  he’ll  share  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  our  news  report  is  complete,  alert 
and  interesting;  he’ll  have  a  college 
degree,  exiierience  as  a  weekly  editor, 
or  reporter  or  copy  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  and  high  i>ersonal  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Write  in  detail  telling  us  what  you 
have  done,  can  do  and  what  you’re 
worth.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  on  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  (k>od  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — h(»ne  of  LStl 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  exi>erience. 

SPORTS  WRI’TBR— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits; 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  TO  BE  #2  in  Florida  Times- 
Union  Women’s  News  Department? 
Want  to  try  harder?  Have  a  way  with 
words?  Can  you  polish  others’  copy? 
Lay  out  eye-catching  pages?  Send  an¬ 
swer  to  A.  A.  Frederickson,  Asst.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Florida  Pub.  Co.,  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED  ” 
ffayahia  with  order) 

4-tiiiiii  .  SOc  ptr  lint,  per  iuui 

3-timti . Sl.OO  ptr  lint,  ptr  inui 

2-tiniti . Sl.lO  ptr  lint,  ptr  hsui 

l-timt  . $1.20  ptr  lint,  per  itsui 

Count  five  artrapt  words  ptr  lint. 

3  lints  niiniBiuni 
(No  abhrwiatiens) 

Add  50c  far  btK  strvict 
Air-mail  strviet  on  box  numbers  also 
arailablt  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wonted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


OtSPLAT— CLASSIHED; 

Tht  use  of  bardtrs,  baldfact  type,  cuts 
ar  other  dtcaratitns  cbanpts  your  clatsi- 
bed  ad  to  displqr.  Tba  rate  for  display- 
clastHitd  is  ^75  ptr  atata  Hat— $3&50 
ptr  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONS'* 

44imu . $L35  ptr  liaa,  ptr  istat 

3-timts . $L45  ptr  lint,  ptr  issut 

2-timH . $L55  ptr  Una,  ptr  issut 

l-timt  . $L65  par  lint,  pw  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
TuMdcry,  4:30  PM 

BaxkoMtrs’  identity  bald  in  strict  caa- 
•dtnct,  and  all  raplits  awilad  tacb  day 
as  tbay  ara  ratthtd. 


Editor  A  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10023 
(AC  212)  Plon  2-70S0 


C14REER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Editorial 

SALEM.  OHIO.  NEWS  has  City  Hall 
brat  open  for  young,  aggressive  re¬ 
porter.  Best  working  conditions  in  fine 
community.  Write:  R.  L.  Dean.  Editor. 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  immediately  by 
small  Kansas  daily.  Strong  on  sports, 
local  news.  J-grad  without  experience 
considered.  Box  1027.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Challenging  job  on 
fast,  versatile  desk  of  Zone  2  Capital 
City  p.m.  $145  to  start  for  6-year  man. 
Advancement,  raises  according  to  your 
ability.  All  fringes.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENraGETlO  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
progressiva  community  weekly  and  to 
help  «^it  farm  papers.  Can  pay  rea¬ 
sonably  well  but  not  fabulously.  Excel¬ 
lent  school  and  working  conditions ; 
Rotary  letterpress.  Small  town  near 
Indianapolis.  Eastern  Indiana  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  27  N.  Jefferson.  Knightstown. 
Ind.  46148. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Challenging  opportunity  for  political 
independent  with  solid  newsroom  and 
editorial  page  background,  to  edit  40.- 
000  daily  in  midwest  booming  market. 
Ebccellent  facilities.  Must  have  adminis¬ 
tration  flair,  high  standards,  proven 
ability  to  turn  out  top  product  and  lead 
and  inspire  staff.  We  want  vigorous 
editorial  administration.  This  prosper¬ 
ous  newspaper  offers  an  exciting  op¬ 
portunity  with  an  excellent  salary  and 
many  benefits.  The  man  we  select  will 
have  authority  to  do  the  job.  Age  35  to 
45.  Write  complete  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1005.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Morning  daily  of  just  under  40.000.  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  5.  Seven-day  operation 
with  young  aggressive  staff  of  30. 
Strong  on  in-depth  area  coverage.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  indetiendent  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  Financially  sound.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity. 

To  direct,  coordinate,  and  plan  news 
coverage;  to  assume  responsibilities  of 
administration;  to  generate  ideas  and 
programs  for  newspaper  growth.  Good 
opportunity  for  professional  and  per¬ 
sonal  develoimient.  The  previous  man 
on  the  job  was  promoted. 

Prefer  J-grad.  age  28  to  36.  Suiiervis- 
ory  experience  necessary.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  broad  background  in  all  phases  of 
newsroom  operation.  Apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  giving  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  information.  Box  1023.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  FLORIDA  AM-PM 
daily  has  opening  for  young,  ambitious 
sports  writer  to  cover  major  league 
baseball  training  and  local  sports  all 
types.  Send  resume  and  salary.  Box 
1010.  Elitor  tc  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
DE»KMAN 

New  Sunday  edition  of  fast-growing 
Southern  daily  has  created  need  for  ad¬ 
ditions  to  staff.  Immediate  openings  for 
professionally  qualified  people.  Good 
pay.  excellent  working  conditions,  usual 
fringe  benefits.  Airmail  complete  re¬ 
sume  to: 


Personnel  Manager 
ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
Alexandria.  La.  71301 


C4REER  OPPOyrUNITlES  i 

Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  editorial 
staff  of  three  in  eastern  area.  Zone  2. 
Top  price  for  experienced  man.  Write 
fully;  give  references.  Box  994.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN,  with  ex¬ 
perience.  wante<l  to  reorganize  and  op¬ 
erate  library  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  1024,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“news'  EDITOR 

wanted  to  function  as  No.  2  man,  help 
direct  staff.  Opiwrtunity  for  experi- 
ence<l  person  to  move  up.  Ebccellent  city 
of  20.000  fine  staff.  Write  all  details  or 
Iihone  collect  to  Dick  Watts,  Elditor, 
Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  Logansport, 
Ind.  46947.  Phono  753-7511. 


REPORTER — Challenging  general  as¬ 
signment  spot  on  Zone  2  Capital  City 
p.m.  that  emphasizes  quality  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
now  on  smaller  paper  and  ready  to 
move  up.  Send  complete  resume  and 
some  samples  of  your  work  to  Box  998, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  municipal  affairs,  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  and  to  aim  for  city 
editor’s  spot  in  future.  Write  Harry 
Mauck  Jr..  The  Nonpareil.  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  51.501. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Need  man  to  take 
charge  of  sports  department  on  small 
p.m.  daily.  Emphasis  on  local  and  area 
coverage.  Good  city — friendly  t>eople — 
dry  climate.  Send  resume  to:  Grarge 
Prothro,  Managing  E!d.,  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mex.  88101, 


WEST  COAST  E'LORIDA  AM  is  seek¬ 
ing  deskmen  and  reporters.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  salary  reciui  rements.  Bo.x  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— Fast  accu¬ 
rate  and  imaginative  desk  man  to  lay¬ 
out  pages  for  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
siiorts  sections  in  the  Elast.  Opportunity 
to  do  some  sports  writing,  too.  Send 
complete  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  992,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

1 - - - — 

i  TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED  for 
Zone  2,  a.m.  daily.  At  least  two  years* 
exi>erience.  all  brats.  Willing  to  pay 
top  scale  for  top  men.  Join  us  in  this 
bustling  growing  vacationland  city  of 
180,000  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Good 
fringes,  38i%  hour  week.  Send  com- 
i  plete  resume,  clips.  Box  1011,  Eclitor  & 
I  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

San  Francisco  area.  Salary 
open.  Think  pieces,  speeches, 
brochures,  etc.  Professional 
lucidity  basic,  grasp  of  aes¬ 
thetics  and  P.R.  advantageous. 
Send  proofs  of  ability,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  1001,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  editor  with  sophisticated  ex¬ 
perience  preferably  in  the  bio-medical  sciences,  to  become  an 
important  staff  member  of  a  universally  renowned  book  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  addition  there  exists  a  definite  potential  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  to  chief  editor  after  proven  performance.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  is  liberal  based  on  experience.  The  job  has  attractive  fringe 
benefits.  The  publishing  house  is  located  in  a  cosmopolitan  and 
intellectually  invigorating  environment. 

Please  send  resume  with  full  details  of  experience  and  com¬ 
pensation  to  our  consultants. 

Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WRITERS: 

What  does  a  career 
in  the  programming 
field  offer? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the 
data  processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance 
has  proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use.  As 
computers  do  more  and  more  complex  johs,  the 
challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one  of 
creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new  intellectual 
skill  base  is  being  established  from  which  the  work 
of  tomoiTow’s  generation  will  begin. 

What  do  you  need? 

For  either  job,  you  should  have  an  aptitude  for  pro¬ 
gramming.  IBM  will  give  you  an  aptitude  test  to 
determine  this.  Writing  experience  may  be  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  teclmical  publications.  Mathe¬ 
matical  aptitude  is  desirable  and  a  college  degree  is 
required.  Supervisory  experience  on  publications 
would  help  but  is  not  required. 

IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive,  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

How  far  can  you  go 
at  IBM? 

(insider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity.  You 
will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points  and 
paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the  assurance 
that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is  available  to 
you  in  a  thriving  industry. 

The  location? 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  In  beautiful  Westchester 
County.  Just  right  for  relaxing  suburban  living,  yet 
only  4.'>  minutes  from  downtown  New  York  City  by 
car. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  career  you’re  looking 
for,  please  write  us  today:  M.  T.  McMahon,  Dept. 
.'i45-Fl-F2,  IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang  Boulevard, 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  10598.  IBM  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 
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CAREER  OPPORTIMTIES 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Editorial 

Operators-Machinists 

Pressmen-Stereotypers  \ 

Printers 

SPORTS  EDITOR — No  cheerleaders. 
We’re  looking  for  hard-working  young  | 
sports  editor  for  one-man  department 
on  11,000  a.m.  daily.  Must  know  or  { 
learn  makeup,  be  strong  on  picture  use.  I 
Apply  by  letter  only.  Dick  Martin,  \ 
Managing  Editor,  Leader-Tribune, 
Marion,  Indiana,  46953. 


SPORTS  WTUTER’S  POSITTCKN  open 
with  i>restige  suburban  newspai>er 
chain.  Looking  for  young  man  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  prep  sports 
beat  coverage,  general  sports  assign¬ 
ments  as  part  of  4-man  staff  producing 
sections  judged  best  in  state.  Expand¬ 
ing  newspapers  serve  sports-oriented 
readership.  Many  company  benefits, 
progressive  policies,  modern  offices,  at¬ 
tractive  salary  schedule  based  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Send  resume 
and  sample  clips  to:  Robert  D.  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor:  Paddock  Publications 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  6C006. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Competency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$169  nights — 37%  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 
Phone  (AC  716)  232-7100 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Handle  display  composi¬ 
tion  on  Model  31  Linotype,  able  to 
assist  with  advertising  and  job  com¬ 
position.  40-hr.  week.  Contact:  Vic 
Howard,  23623  Farmington,  Farming- 
ton,  Mich.  48024.  Pb. :  (313)  474-6223. 


Engineers 


Progressive  newspaper  and 
gravure  operation  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  senior  engineer  ca¬ 
pable  of  executive  respon¬ 
sibility.  To  assist  in  the 
initiation,  development,  de¬ 
sign,  installation,  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  engineer¬ 
ing  solutions  required  for 
improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  equipment,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  systems. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — IS  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  i>roduct.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  oi^anization. 
Write:  Dayton  Typographic  Service, 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


OPBaiATOR  -  PRINTEat,  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  &xxl  pay: 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  Co.,  Adams,  Wis¬ 
consin  S3910. 


GOOD  LINOTYPE  OR  INTERTYPE 
operator  .  .  .  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  mixers  and  can  produce.  This 
is  a  steady,  year-around  situation  with 
liberal  paid  vacations,  company  pen¬ 
sion  and  grout)  insurance.  Good  pay 
scale.  Contact  The  Marion  Star,  Blar- 
ion,  Ohio  433U2,  Robert  L.  C^herl, 
Foreman. 


Degree  and  some  mechan¬ 
ical  and/or  electrical  de¬ 
sign  and  application  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Please  send 
complete  resume  to: 


Photography 


CIm  Rumble,  Vice  President  & 
Employee  Relations  Director 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
525  W.  Broadway 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 


CiHIBF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  afternoon  daily  about  to 
move  into  new  plant  and  switch  to  off¬ 
set.  Emphasis  will  be  on  color  and  im¬ 
proved  photo  coverage.  Challenging  po¬ 
sition  requires  enterprise  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  will  include  planning  new 
photo  facilities.  CTiart  Area  4.  Box  915, 
Editor  tt  Publisher. 


F  ree-Lance 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Music  trade  weekly  wants  stringers  in 
Houston,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Den¬ 
ver,  Minneapolis,  Miami,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Phoenix.  Send  details.  Box 
892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  to  conceive  pic¬ 
ture  stories,  select  suitable  photographs 
or  shoot  them  himself,  supervise  produc¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  layouts,  write  or  edit 
captions  or  text.  Substantial  starting 
salary.  Top-quality  national  magazine. 
Box  900,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


Pressmen-Stereolypers 


REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  for  large  management  pub- 
lisher.  Business  page  experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  essential.  High  rates,  on 
acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with  news¬ 
paper  assignments.  Box  909,  ^itor  & 
Publisher, 


M  iscellaneous 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVER'nSING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  State 
Publishers’  Association,  Inc.,  New- 
house  Oimmunications  Center,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210. 


JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operator  s-Machinists 


PRESSMAN — We’re  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  taka  charge,  work  bard,  department 
head.  We're  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man. 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Disiiatch  Newspapers,  1805 
Swift,  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64116. 


MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs 
Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 
young  newspaper  in  midwestern  city  of 
50,000.  Starting  salary  oiien.  Paid  va¬ 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  train  per¬ 
sonnel,  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


MACHINIST,  experienced  on  newspaper 
machinery.  Night  shift:  37%  hour  week 
— $168.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  651,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-545-4000. 


I 


ELEKTRON  MACHINIST— <3hart  Area 
2.  Fully  qualified  in  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Above  scale  for  night  situation. 
Write  experience  and  salary  to  Box 
876,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  ALLEY  MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Night  shift:  37%  hour  week 
— $158.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-546- 
4000. 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRAD  for  prize¬ 
winning  department  of  New  Jersey 
daily.  Exiierience  not  necessary,  but 
must  have  creative  flair,  be  willing  to 
tackle  any  promotion  tasks.  Resume 
and  salary  to  Box  939,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTERS!  WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATION  T 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  good  ad  floor 
or  combination  ad  operator-ad  floor 
man.  Markup  experience  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  a  night  job.  The  scale  is 
$3.83  per  hour  days,  and  30c  per  hour 
more  nights  for  37%  hour  week,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits. 

Another  of  our  dailies  have  openings 
for:  1)  a  machinist  with  TTS  mainte¬ 
nance  experience  preferred :  2)  ad  op¬ 
erator-ad  floor  combination  printer;  3) 
ad  floor-makeup  journeyman.  Tie  scale 
is  $3.90  days  and  $4.06  nights,  37% 
hour  week.  Openings  are  on  the  night 
side.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  O.  D. 
Roderick,  Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
62525. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  opening 
in  its  centralized  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  circulation  promotion  co¬ 
ordinator.  Job  involves  liaison  and 
planning  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  plus  creating  promotion  materials 
for  carriers  and  district  managers. 
Applicants  should  have  prior  news¬ 
paper  promotion  or  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  and  be  able  to  write  well.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  with  first  letter  to  Earl 
R.  Truax,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida 
33101. 


ARTIST — Assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  morning  daily  in  Area  2.  Man  or 
woman.  Design,  layout  and  production 
of  house  ads,  sales  presentations.  $7800- 
$8500  with  fringes.  Send  resume  and 
I  non-returnable  samples  to  Box  931, 
I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


TOP  MONEY  for  a  man  who  can  cut 
cost  of  operation  in  midwest  news- 
I>aper  composing  room.  Lots  of  prob¬ 
lems — but  the  right  man  could  earn 
high  income  and  the  best  of  fringe 
benefits  plus  a  substantial  pension. 
State  qualifications,  past  performance 
record  and  when  available.  Write  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  AD  COMPOSITOR  for 
a  six-day  publication.  This  is  a  steady, 
year-around  situation  with  liberal  vaca¬ 
tions,  company-paid  pension  and  group 
insurance  with  a  good  pay  scale.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Marion  Star,  Robert  L. 
Cocherl,  Foreman,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


PUBLIC  REFLATIONS  MEN 
A  large,  old  line,  well-established  fund¬ 
raising  firm  is  seeking  competent  PR 
men.  We  have  an  appreciation  of  per¬ 
formance  and  offer  opportunity  for  a 
career  with  complete  fringe  benefits. 
Interesting  work  with  middle  and  upper 
class  public.  Good  salary.  Bonus  plan. 
Travel  necessary.  Age  26  to  60,  Well 
educated.  Good  character.  Send  resume 
to  Box  990,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


200-BED  expanding  Connecticut  hos¬ 
pital  seeks  exi>erienced  public  relations 
manager.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary 
open.  Box  1004,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Sales-Technical  Service 


PRESSMAN-STElREOTYPini 
COMBINATION  MAN 
Do  You  Want  To  Join 
A  Progressive  Daily  T 
We  have  a  permanent  opening  on  the 
night  side  for  a  qualified  journeyman. 
The  scale  is  $3.83  days  and  $3.99  nights, 
37%  hour  week,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as:  sick  and  accident  benefit 
plan,  a  wage  continuation  benefit  plan, 
pension,  paid  holidays  and  an  excellent 
vacation  plsui. 

An  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo  journey¬ 
man  on  another  paper  of  four  days  and 
Saturday  night.  This  opening  created 
by  advancing  one  of  our  men  to  fore- 
manship  in  another  plant.  The  scale  is 
$3.76  dasrs  for  37%  hours  with  a  30c 
per  hour  night  differential.  Good  fringe 
benefits. 

If  interested  contact  O.  D.  Roderick, 
Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Box  789,  De^tur,  III.  62526. 


PHOTOTYPESEHINfi 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  33,  Box  747,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 


At  Photon,  Inc.  our  growth  has  become  explosive — we 
have  the  most  advanced  technology  in  our  field,  the 
broadest  line  (14  models),  are  selling  more  units  than 
all  competitors  combined  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
ALL  the  business.  We’ll  be  several  times  our  present 
size  before  very  long.  Nearly  all  departments  are 
under  programmed  expansion,  offering  superb  career 
opportunities.  We're  especially  interested  now  in  can¬ 
didates  for  Sales,  R  &  D,  Engineering,  and  Technical 
Service.  If  your  brief  resume  or  letter  contains  what 
we’re  looking  for  we’ll  interview  you  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  or  Canada  within  days. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub- 
arban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  l^ake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


PHOTON,  INC. 

Wilmineton.  Mass.  01887 


PRESSMAN,  web  offset;  new  plsnt; 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  EFxcel- 
lent  (^portunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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personnel  Avelleble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic  1 

Editorial  ! 

_  Editorial  { 

Photography 

news  bureau  -  TEACHING  POST 
•ought.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  3,  4.  Exi>eri- 
enced  newsman-teacher,  37,  M.A.,  fam¬ 
ily;  Europe  Stars  and  Stripes  last  6 
years.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST,  6 
yefU's’  experience — B.S.  degree — desires 
post  in  university-college  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  position  opening  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  Box  961,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

newswriting,  EDITINGt-I  like  to 
teach  basics.  M.S.,  Ph.D.  candidate, 
strong  professional  background,  top 
references.  Prefer  West.  Consider  1- 
year  appointment.  Box  993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 

SEASONED  EXECUTIVE,  knowledge¬ 
able  business,  editorial,  sales,  produc¬ 
tion  (including  cold  type,  offset)  seeks 
challenge  as  publisher’s  assistant  or 
general  manager.  Write  Box  976,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Til  YOUR  GRANDSON  can  take  over. 
'67  BS  Printing  Engineering-Manage¬ 
ment  grad:  retired  PIO  sergeant,  54; 
ITU:  news-oriented.  Max  Weir,  Cal 
Poly  Box  3505,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
93401. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS:  Nationally 
known,  award-winning  cartoonist  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Circulation 

YOUNG  aRCULATOR  with  over  10 
years’  competitive  experience.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Zone  9,  prefer  Northern  Calif. 
Box  983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  SALES  DIRECTOR  or 
Promotion  Manager,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspapers  30,000-350,000  cir¬ 
culation  range,  seeks  position  on  a 
progressive  newspaper.  Skilled  in  all 
phases.  Top  references.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Will  expect  to  give 
reasonable  notice  to  present  employer. 
Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DBSKMAN-EDITOR— 37,  single,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  seeks  return  to  writing  re¬ 
porter  or  rewrite  on  first  quality  metro 
daily.  Nine  years’  experience  all  phases 
of  newsroom  operation.  Now  with  250.- 
000  daily.  Chart  Areas  2.  5,  9.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  EDITOR-WRITER,  wide  ex¬ 
perience — outstanding  record — seeks  new 
challenge  with  solid  afternoon  daily  or 
sizeable  weeky  in  interesting  area  Zone 
7,  8,  northern  9.  Very  strong  in  commu¬ 
nity  coverage,  staff  direction,  editorial 
writing.  Newsgal  wife  also  available  if 
needed.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEDV.SMAN,  editor- 
writer,  44.  Experienceil  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Now  Assistant 
Sunday  Elditor;  also  complete  charge 
Sunday  supplement.  Top  writer.  Trav¬ 
eled.  Seeks  interesting  challenge.  Box 
982,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  first-class,  victim  of 
N.Y.C.  mess.  Like  to  write  an  editorial 
now  and  then.  Has  worked  as  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Solid  pro,  age  52.  East  only;  day 
shift  only.  Box  977,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

FINISHED  MILITARY— Three  years’ 
as  Army  press  officer.  B.S.  Experienced 
in  reporting,  copy  editing.  Young — 
capable.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Box  1794,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Mississippi  39401. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  BUmt  Coast  daily 
seeks  to  relocate  in  Western  Pa.  Pro¬ 
fessional,  with  15  years’  experience. 
Creative — imaginative  on  layout.  Crisp, 
energetic  writer.  Proud  of  ability.  For 
publisher  seeking  a  real  good  news¬ 
man.  Box  984,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS  EXECUTIVE 
36,  in  current  overseas  post  3*/4  years. 
Managing  Editor  20M  daily  3  years, 
desk  editor  metro  daily,  plus  4  years 
reporter  top  dailies.  BSJ,  civic  leader¬ 
ship  background.  Knowledge  economic, 
political  affairs.  Offer  ideas,  heavy  ex-  , 
Iierience  in  administration,  sharp  writ¬ 
ing.  Now  at  $14.5  M  plus  first-rate 
fringes.  Want  position  with  future  in 
States  or  Western  Europe.  Will  be  in 
U.S.  5  weeks  for  interviews  beginning 
mid-July.  Write  for  resume.  Box  985, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  AVAILABLE— NEWSMAN  ex-  i  PHOTOGRAPH^,  8  years  exi>«ri- 
perienced  in  features,  municipal  gov-  i  ^  years  IJ^ine  Corps.  Age  27. 

eminent,  photography,  layout.  Prefer  * ‘  !  rel(^  from  active  n^l.tw 
Zone  5  but  willing  to  move  if  job  offers  ;  ?hligation  Oct.  1.  S^king  op^rtunity 
opportunity  and  challenge.  Box  1030,  n  * 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. _ 

- - - PHOTO-JOURNALIST.  B.S.  degree. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  fully  experi-  challenge  in  Zone  1.  Prefers 

enced,  wants  lonjr-term  growth  position  ac^emic  a^osphere.  Experience  m- 
with  progressive  organization.  Family  ®lnd*s  studio,  indusOial  and  ne^ 
man.  Box  997.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  relations-^ 

lated  fields;  sportswriting  and  graphic 
_  arts.  Box  943,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Free-Lance  TO  ORBIT  WITH  CAMERA  IS  AIM 

— - - - - - - - — ^ ^  Gootl  thinning  (camera,  pen)  is  claim. 

EXPERIENCED  BRmSH 

FINANCIAL  JOURNALIST  P  ku.w  & 

Available  to  reiiort  on  UK  Economic,  Puhlisner. 

Industrial  and  Stock  Market  affairs. 

John  Mattison,  94  Clockhouse  Road, 

Beckenham,  London,  England. 


GOING  VIETNAM— Experienced  re- 
porter-photographer  going  Vietnam  on 
assignment.  Have  time  for  feature 
stories,  photos  servicemen  your  area. 
Will  work  on  contract,  or  individual 
story  basis.  Box  1003,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  A  FIELD  EDITOR? 
Retainer  or  free-lance  connections 
sought  with  trade,  professional  or  gen¬ 
eral  publications  by  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Colorful  writer-  capable  photog¬ 
rapher  with  free  enterprise  back¬ 
ground.  Home  bases  in  Washington, 
Florida,  Arkansas.  Tell  me  your  needs. 
Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Literary  Agent  Wanted 

LECTURER.  WRITER 
wants  PUBLiaST 
Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher 


I  Production 

'  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORBUAN 
I  Age  39.  twenty  years’  with  same  paper. 

I  Experience:  Computerized  hot-cold 
I  (Linofilm)  tyiiesetting.  Box  882,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

!  PRODUCTION — Position  of  responsi- 
:  bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspaper,  last 
seven  as  composing  room  foreman  and 
photocomposition  production  foreman 
'  on  Linofilm  systems.  Box  783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  PR  CRAFTSMAN 
with  news  and  free-lance  background 
desires  PR  or  newspaper  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

20TH  CENTURY  WITCH  DOCTOR 
Put  across  my  message  dressed  in  col¬ 
orful  leads,  scalp-tingling  copy,  and 
imagination-stretching  graphics;  can 
put  across  your  PR,  ad  department  or 
internal  message  with  equal  hocus- 
pocus.  Box  1018,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Solid  back¬ 
ground  all  phases  including  special 
management  training:  managed  large 
phone  room.  Aggressive  organizer/ad¬ 
ministrator.  Complete  knowledge  how 
to  increase  revenue  and  cut  sales  cost. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  CAM  with  9  years’  as 
manager  would  like  to  step  up  from 
medium-size  daily.  Family  man.  Can 
finance  own  move.  Write  Box  953,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  capable  training  staff.  In  early 
SO’s,  with  15  years’  experience.  Ag¬ 
gressive  and  willing  to  meet  challenge 
of  25-lOOM  daily.  Resume  available, 
references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb, 
1639  Alton,  Colo.,  80010.  Ph. :  (303) 
343-3317. 


reporting  challenge  WANTED 
Box  661 

_ Editor  &  Publisher 

reporter  desires  75,000  p.m.  daily 
•Dot  in  Illinois.  J-grad,  4  years’  ex- 
D^4ace,  27.  Layout,  heads,  editing, 
“•some  on  request.  Box  864,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN,  top  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  41,  knows  slot;  wants  day- 
side  in  Oreg..  or  Wash.  Box  1025,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

BRmSH  JOURNALIST,  27— presently 
working  national  paper  with  one  mil¬ 
lion  plus  circulation — wishes  settle  per¬ 
manently  in  States.  Daily  or  evening 
paper.  Experienced  reporting,  features, 
copy  editing.  Prefer  California.  Chi¬ 
cago  or  east  coast.  J.  Edwards,  15  New- 
lands  Avenue,  Sunderland,  United 
Kingdom. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER, 
young,  needs  job  with  AM  daily.  Loca¬ 
tion  not  important  hut  must  be  in  or 
near  college  town.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FREE-LANCE  JOURNALIST  in  Israel 
wants  media  for  features  on  kibbuzzim, 
American  volunteers,  etc.  Box  1007, 
E<litor  ft  Publisher. 


METTROPOUTAN  NEWSMAN,  31—5 
years’  top  daily ;  law  background ; 
knows  photography ;  seeks  responsible 
position  on  newspaper  or  magazine  so 
he  can  support  family.  Write  Box  1017, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SPECIALIST,  36,  BS  degree. 
J-school  trained,  seeks  opi>ortunity  to 
match  ability.  Want  stimulating  as¬ 
signment.  major  league,  collie  beat  or 
sports  editorship  medium-sized  daily. 
Currently  employed  by  major  daily  for 
11  years.  Available  now  for  interview. 
Box  1022,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Personal  Propaganda 


Do  you  remember  the  old  days 
(not  too  long  ago)  when  a  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer  was 
liable  to  have  his  head  bashed  in 
if  he  was  identified  while  cover¬ 
ing  a  major  disturbance — labor, 
racial  or  otherwise — in  a  major 
city?  Have  you  noticed  how^ 
people  are  willing  to  perform 
today  in  front  of  the  press — 
reporters,  still  and  television 
cameras?  Is  it  apparent  that  the 
“action”  picks  up,  is  stimulated, 
by  the  presence  of  reporters  and 
cameramen? 

It  is  a  situation  that  disturbs 
many  newsmen  of  both  the 
printed  and  electronic  media. 
Newspapermen  blame  the  glamor 
of  television,  the  appeal  of 
having  your  picture  show  up  on 
the  magic  lantern,  for  over- 
stimulating  volatile  situations. 
Some  claim  that  many  disturb¬ 
ances  wouldn’t  develop  if  the 
cameramen  w'eren’t  present. 

The  problem  isn’t  an  easy  one 
to  solve.  When  someone  tele¬ 
phones  the  new'spaper  or  tele¬ 
vision  newsroom  and  says  there 
is  going  to  be  a  demonstration, 
or  sit-down,  or  protest  march  in 
a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time, 
are  news  media  supposed  to 
ignore  the  tip  on  the  possibility 
their  presence  might  aggravate 
the  situation?  If  they  stay  aw’ay 
from  the  scene,  how  can  they  be 
sure  the  event  might  not  be  of 
major  news  importance? 

How'  can  new’smen  and  news 
media  perform  their  function 
of  covering  the  news  and  still 
be  sure  they  are  not  being  used 
for  propaganda  purposes  by 
instigators  and  proponents  of 
special  causes? 

*  *  * 

William  Raspberry,  “Potomac 
Watch”  columnist  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  touched  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  Monday  with  particular 
reference  to  racial  news. 

He  referred  to  numerous  com¬ 
munications  he  has  received  by 
phone  and  by  letter  in  which  the 
“ordinary  Negro”  has  com¬ 
plained  that  “people  never  pay 
any  attention  to  what  w'e  ordin¬ 
ary  Negroes  think.” 

He  quoted  one  caller  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Let  Stokely  Carmichael 
or  somebody  come  into  town  to 
raise  hell,  and  you  can’t  see  him 
for  reporters.  People  get  the 
impression  that  he’s  speaking 
for  us.  He’s  not,  but  we  don’t 
have  any  way  to  make  our  voices 
heard.” 

He  also  quoted  the  president 


of  the  D.  C.  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  as  saying:  “We’ve 
been  working  hard  for  years, 
and  we  have  won  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect  in  this  city.  Yet  our  state¬ 
ments  are  ignored  while  the 
press  gives  full  play  to  anything 
a  radical  Negro  has  to  say.” 

Mr.  Raspberry  went  on: 

“There  is  justice  in  their  com¬ 
plaint,  but  not  much  surprise. 
The  extremists  on  both  ends  are 
considered  news  because  of  the 
sheer  shock  value  of  their  utter¬ 
ances  and  actions.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  news  judgment  the  man 
w'ho  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
kisses  his  wife,  goes  to  work, 
comes  home  and  gets  a  good 
night’s  sleep  isn’t  news.  But  the 
man  who  does  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  is. 

“The  priest  who  upholds  the 
views  of  the  church  isn’t  news; 
he  is  doing  just  what  he  is 
expected  to  do.  Let  the  same 
priest  denounce  the  church,  and 
he  finds  himself  in  the  news. 

“The  opinions  of  the  silent 
middle — ^which  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  bulk  of  the  population 
— simply  aren’t  news  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense.  The  eccentric 
view  or  action  is. 

“The  problem  is  that  no  one 
believes  the  eccentrics  or  the 
wayward  priest  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  members  of  their  groups. 
But  w'hen  a  handful  of  Negroes 
express  radical  views,  there  is 
the  tendency  to  believe  that  these 
views  are  held  by  most  Negroes. 

“Complicating  the  problem  is 
the  increasing  reluctance  of 
nonradical  Negroes  to  say  what 
they  think;  they  are  too  afraid 
of  being  put  dowm  by  the  mili¬ 
tants  as  Uncle  Toms.  .  .  . 

“The  militants  and  radicals 
have  learned  how  to  dramatize 
their  views,  how  to  make  them 
newsworthy.  Moderate  opinions 
by  their  very  nature  are  harder 
to  dramatize,  and  neither  the 
holders  of  those  opinions  nor  the 
media  which  want  to  report  them 
have  learned  how  to  do  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

“This  dilemma,  which  dis¬ 
turbs  thoughtful  newsmen  as 
much  as  it  worries  thoughtful 
readers  springs  from  a  basic 
problem  in  modem  America. 
Our  mass  communications  have 
developed  more  rapidly  than  our 
ability  to  respond  to  the  deep 
needs  of  society.  Racial  news  is 
merely  the  most  obvious  and 
urgent  example  of  the  problem.” 

Mr.  Raspberry’s  column  was 


called  to  our  attention  by  Pete 
S.  Conover  of  Washington  who 
offers  a  suggestion  to  “respon¬ 
sible  editors  to  at  least  partially 
bring  under  control  the  tendency 
to  print  everything  and  any¬ 
thing  any  racial  radical  says.  It 
springs  from  a  well-merited 
slapping-down  that  I  was  given 
by  Riley  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  when  I 
was  covering  labor  for  that 
newspaper  back  in  1942. 

“At  that  time  the  drive  to¬ 
ward  orgranization  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  unnoticed  workers  of  the 
territory  was  being  pushed  by 
Arthur  Rutledge  who  preceded 
Jack  Hall.  Art  and  I  were 
friendly  and  one  day  he  called 
me  up  and  told  me  he  was  going 
to  strike  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel  if  the  management  had 
not  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  union  in  question  by  a 
deadline  two  or  three  days 
away.  Since  this  was  wartime 
and  the  Young  was  of  major 
importance  in  accommodating 
military  and  civilian  transients, 
the  threat  of  its  closing  seemed 
news  to  me.  So  I  wrote  the  story 
and  the  desk  passed  it,  sched¬ 
uled  it  for  our  final  edition  of 
the  day  and  w’as  actually  check¬ 
ing  a  proof  of  the  front  page 
with  it  occupying  a  prominent 
position  when  Riley  walked 
through,  saw  it  and  ordered  it 
killed. 

“The  first  reaction  of  both  the 
desk  people  and  this  reporter 
was  irritation.  This  Allen  guy, 
we  said,  is  anti-union,  set  in  his 
ways,  etc.  But  then  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  reasoning.  ‘If  Art 
Rutledge  makes  statements  like 
this  at  a  meeting  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Young,  or  at  a 
public  meeting,  or  as  official  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  union  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  employers’  council 
or  at  any  other  official  or  im¬ 
portant  activity  that  we  are 
covering  and  to  which  his  state¬ 
ment  is  pertinent  and  called  for, 
it  is  news  and  we  will  publish  it. 
But  he  is  not  going  to  use  this 
newspaper  as  his  personal 
propaganda  medium.’  ” 

Something  to  think  about? 


FCC  Ruling 
Gives  Cigarette 
Foes  Tv  Time 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  order  requires  radio 
and  television  stations  to  give 
cigarette  foes  a  “significant 
amount  of  time”  on  the  air  to 
counter  the  effect  of  cigarette 
advertising. 

The  ruling  was  disclosed  in  a 
letter  to  WCBS-tv,  New  York, 
in  which  the  FCC  held  that  its 
“fairness  doctrine,”  providing  ^ 
for  the  airing  of  both  sides  of 
controversial  questions,  applies 
to  cigarette  ads. 

Stations  may  seek  sponsors 
for  such  programming  and  an¬ 
nouncements  on  the  possibilities 
of  health  problems  arising  from 
smoking,  an  FCC  spokesman 
said,  but  failing  that  they  must 
offer  the  time  free  of  charge. 

The  FCC  ruling  constituted 
an  answer  to  a  complaint  to  the 
commission  last  January  by 
John  F,  Banzhaf  III,  of  New 
York,  against  WCBS-tv.  He 
had  complained  of  three  com¬ 
mercials  which  he  said  por¬ 
trayed  smoking  as  “socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  desirable,  manly, 
and  a  necessary  part  of  a  rich, 
full  life.” 

An  American  Cancer  Society 
spokesman  was  quoted  as  say-  j 
ing:  “We’re  ready  to  cooperate 
with  tv  and  radio  stations  to 
make  available  our  library  of 
films  and  spot  announcements 
on  the  health  hazards  of  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking.” 

• 

$46  Raise  for  Guild 

Pittsburgh 

Editorial  employes  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  voted 
to  accept  a  new  contract  which 
raises  minimum  pay  $46  a  week 
by  Oct.  1,  1969  —  to  $200  for 
reporters,  photographers  and 
artists,  to  $204  for  copy  readers 
and  sports  writers  and  to  $212 
for  department  heads.  The  con¬ 
tract  establishes  a  Guild  Shop. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  •  •  that’s  why  Baltimore 
IVew  Car  Dealers  plac^ 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaontatlvaa:  Craamor,  Woodward,  O' Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Phitadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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PHOENIX  FACTS? 
Grab  a  pencil 

(The  rest  will  be 
in  the  mail 
tonight.) 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Call  Howard  Ruby,  (602-271-8445)  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  for  complete  facts  on  Active 
Phoenix.  But  before  you  do,  here's  a  fast  rundown 
on  Phoenix  and  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
Phoenix  Gazette. 


Near  Million  Market  and  $1.5  billion  in  retail  sales 

—  Nearly  600  of  every  Arizona  retail  dollar  is  spent 
in  the  dynamic  $1.5  billion  Metro-Phoenix  market. 
Since  1960,  70,(XX)  families  have  moved  to  Metro- 
Phoenix,  boosting  the  population  to  900,000 
which  is  53%  of  the  state  total. 


Republic  &  Gazette  read  in  8  out  of  10  Metro- 
Phoenix  households  —  In  a  market  of  more  than 
30  radio  and  TV  stations,  only  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  daily  reach  8  out  of 
10  Metro-Phoenix  households  —  90%  home  de¬ 
livered  with  only  5%  duplication.  Phoenix  is  a 
newspaper  town,  because  a  mild  climate  and  so 
many  year-round  things  to  do  make  it  an  on- 
the-go  market.  People  look  to  newspapers  to  keep 
them  informed. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  “INSIDE 
PHOENIX  1967"  , 

Howard  O.  Ruby,  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Arizona  Republic  1 
A  The  Phoenix  Gazette  —  Dept. 
#613  —120  East  Van  Buren,  j 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85004 


1966-67 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


The  1966-67  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 1966 
through  July  31,  1967,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  held  of  communications. 

They  are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-66.  A  new 
classification — Journalism-Graphic  Arts 
—has  been  substituted  for  Awards  for  Best  Interviews.  The 
Municipal  Government  Coverage  classification,  while  the  title 
is  the  same,  has  been  broadened  through  a  gift  from  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  vice  chairman  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust, 
to  include  a  plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award 
and  a  top  cash  grant  of  $2,500.  The  awards  announced  for 
the  1966-67  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school 
or  college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to 
pursue  journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants 
and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1967.  Also 
grants  are  available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism 
courses.  These  are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1967. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

An  award  of  a  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque.  The 
plaque  is  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be  given  to  a 


U.  S.  newspaper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  during  the  Aug.  1,  1966 -July  31,  1967 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor.  The  editor  of  the  paper  will  recommend! 
the  persons  to  share  in  the  cash  award.  This  award  is  to; 
encourage  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  variouii 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a  brief^ 
history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each  entry.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries  is  July  31,  1967.  ; 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

Three  scholarship  grants  of  $6,000  each  covering  a  4-year| 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphie, 
arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Each  grant  ofj.: 
$1,500  will  be  paid  annually. 

The  grants:  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two  J 
colleges  offering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses.  Collegei 
selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
courses  offered.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  the  col-i  ^ 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authorities,! 
has  the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-orientell 
employee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  (2)  Onsl 
scholarship  grant,  designated  the  Scripps-Howard  Founds- 
tion  Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select  a 
student  best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5,000  were  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.  S.  papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  duriii||l 
1966.  Deadline  for  these  awards,  established  by  the  lati 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  Feb.  16. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  14th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  durin( 
1966  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanshi] 
of  Ernie  Pyle  has  been  completed.  Deadline  for  entries  wai 
Nov.  15. 

«  *  «  « 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  1100 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


